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iad AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD-TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEX, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETE OUR i, EARTA” 
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PETER’S DREAM. 
BY THE LATE FANNY PARNELL. 


Ix happier days of old, when still 
Earth felt the mighty thrill 

Of heavenly presences in mortal guise, 
When angels walked with man, 
Nor yet had fallen the ban 

That drives far off the once close-girdling 

skies, 
In some rapt hour of prayer there came 
To Peter’s heart God’s word of arrowed 
flame. 





* Whate’er the Perfect Mind hath planned, 

Whate’er the Master-hand 

Hath formed te bear new witness to its 

power, 3 

And on the same sweet earth 
That gave thy being birth ‘ 

Hath set to share with thee. thy little hour, 
Howe’er so outcast or so mean, 
That shalt not thon call common or an- 

clean.”’ 


Long years have fled since that stern 
word 
The dreamer’s bosom stirred 
And slew with fire the abject fiend of scorn ; 
Yet down the listening age 
(Our noblest heritage) 
Clear rings the mandate of the Manger-born, 
The shunned and branded Nazarene: 
“What God bath cleansed, that eall not 
thou unclean.” 


About us still the Gentile dwells, 
And still the vain heart swells, 
With base thanksgiving for Its larger light ; 

The pharisaic ery 
Biaspheming mounts on high: 

“T thank Thee, Lord, for | am pure and white, 
And not as these, Thy castaways, 
But walk in steadfast wisdom all my 

days.” 


Hard by our gates squats Caliban, 
Misshaped, inchoate man, 

The disowned brother of our lordly breed ; 
The great Unkempt, Untaught, 
Whose birthright we have bought 

With doles of pottage stinted to his need, 
While on bis brow our trampling heel 
Stamps deep and deeper yet the bestial 

seal. 


And thus, with bigher knowledge filled, 
Our house of fools we build, 

Nor fear the writhing brute we deem accurst. 
A little while we hold 
The chain so strong of old, 

Wora now so thin, the rusty links must 

baret, 
And leave us face to face at last 
With all the garuered vengeance of the 
past. 


Grim truth the hoary legend spake 
Of that Titanic snake 
That cofls its fettered spirals round the 
world— 
How yet shall snap the chain 
The old gods forged in vain, 
When evil Loki’s flag of woe unfurled 
Leads Death and Chaos to the fray, 
Where, side by side, sink murderer and 
prey. 


Lo ! we, the little gods who sit 
Above the seething pit 
Where oar stepetiptent twists his tortured 


ngth, 
With boarse and beast-like cries 
Threatening our sacred skies— 
Calmly we smile, at rest. in conscious 
strength, , 
Nor see that still the monster grows, 
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Yet well for us, we fools and blind, 
We can no longer bind! 
For we may loose, though late, the bonds of 
shame, 
And with sweet light and air 
Make pure the stifling lair 
Where crouch the sharers of our shape and 
name, 
And clasp the brute hand in our own, 
Which, spurned, shall crash to dust our 
flimsy throne. 


O brethren of the stanted brain, 
Sunk in that darkest pain 

Which knows no better hope through sense 

of loss! 

With inarticulate speecb, 
Bruised arms to us you reach 

Up from the shadow of the self-same Cross 
Where He who died for every man 
Wiped out in blood the ancient, man- 

made ban. 


. There is no soul too wrecked to bless, 


No hand too foul to preas, 
No groveling wretch too loathsome for our 
love; ; 
No tainted touch be fears 
Who still, Ifke Peter, hears 
The Crucified, low whispering from above: 
God, who all secret things bath seen, 
Calls naught that liveth common or un- 
clean,” 5 








BY WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D, 


Durie my recent visit to Liverpool I 
had the great enjoyment of seeing and 
somewhat carefully stadying this wonder- 
fal picture, which happened then to be on 
exhibition there. I have''rarely been so 
much moved by a work of aft and I should 
like to share with your readers some of the 
thoughts which were suggested to me, as I 
sat and silently contemplated the figures 
which, even as I looked at them, seemed to 
gtow before me into life. 

The canvasis large and the figures, all 
of which are on the line of sight, are of 
life size. ‘The scene is in the pavement or 
open court before the governor’s palace, 
“which was called in the Hebrew tongue 
Gabbatha” and in which, after all his 
efforts to wriggle out of the responsibility 
of dealing with the case, Pilate ultimately 
gave up Jesus to be crucified. At one end 
of the court, on a raised bench and dressed 
in a white toge, Pilate sits. On each side 
of him are Jews, each of whom’ has ® 
marked and special individuality. The 
two on his left are gazing with intense 
eagerness at Christ. They are evidently 
puzzled and know not well what to make 
of the mystetious prisoner. On his right, 
standing on one of the seats and with bis 
back against the wall, is a Scribe, whose 
countenance is expressive of uttermost con- 
tempt; and just in front of this haughty 
fellow are some Pharisees, one of whom is 
on bis feet and passionately urging that 
Jesus should be put to death, presumably 
on the ground that, if Pilate let him go, he 
would make it evident that he was not. 
Casar’s friend. Before tliem, again, is « 
usurer, sleek, fat, and self-satisfied, clearly 
taking to himself great comfort in the as: 
sutance that, however the matter in hand 
may be settled, his well-filled money-bags 
will be undisturbed. Beyond him stands the 
Christ, in a robe of seamless white, avd 
with his wrists firmly bound, while behind 


in place by a Roman soldier, standing 


his back to the spectator avd making 
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horizontally, is a motley group of onlookers, 
pot unlike that which we may see any day 
im one of our criminal courts. Of these, 
one, more furious than the rest, is wildly 
gesticulfting and crying, as we may judge 
from his whole attitude, “‘Crucify him! 
Crucify him!” and another, a little-to the 
Saviour’s left, but in the second row behind 
him, is leaning forward with mockery in 
in his leering look and making almost as if 
he would spit upon the saintly one. There 
is but ove really compassionate face in 
the crowd, and that is the face of a 
woman, who, with en infant in her arms, 
most fitly’ represents those gentle 
“daughters of Jerusalem” who followed 
Jesus to Calvary with tears. Then, over 
the heads of ‘the onlookers and out of the 
upper part of the doorway into the court 
we get a glimpse of ‘the quiet light of the 
morning as it sleeps on the walls and 
turrets of the adjacent buildings. All the 


"| figures.are so distinctly seen that you feel 


you could recognize them again, if you 
met them anywhere; and a strange sense of 
reality comes upon you, as you look at 
them, so that:you forget that they are only 
painted and imagive that you are gazing on 
living aad breatbing men. ; 
But as you sit awhile and look on, you 
gradually lose all consciousness of the pres- 
ence of the mere onlookers and find your 
igterest concentrated on these two white- 
robved ones, as if they. were the only figures 
before you. The pose of . the Christ is ad- 
mirable, It:is repose blended with dignity, 
self-possession rising into majesty. There 
ig no agitation or cenfusion, no fear or 
oilagiving; but, instead, the calm nobleness 
of Him who has just been. saying “ Thou 
could’st have no power at all against ‘me, 
6 t it were given thee from above. 
fore, he.that delivered me unto thee 
héeth the greater sin.” The face alone dis- 
appoints. Perhaps that may be owing to 
the lofty ideal we have of the Divine Man, 
so that no picture of our Lord would en- 
tirely please; but, though the painter. bas 
abandoned the balo and all similar conven- 
tionalisms of art, and has delineated a ‘réal 
man, for all of which he is to be highly 
commended, yet the eyes which look to 
steadily at Pilate, as if they were reading 
him through and through, seem to bz cold, 
keen, and condemnatory, rather then com- 
passionate and sad. It isa conception of 
the Lord of the same sort as that of Doréin 
his well-known picture ofthe “Leaving of 
the Pretorium,” and the eyes have not in 
them that deep well of tenderness ont of 
which.came the tears. which he shed over 
Jerusalem and which we -expect to see in 
them when he is looking at the hopeless 
struggle of a soul which will not accept his 
aid. Itis said that the artiat, ‘dissatisfied 
with his first attempt, has painted the 


algo 4 partial failure, end here (so, at' least, 
it seemed: to. me) is the one defect of his 
noble work. But, if this be, indeed, a de- 
feét, it is one which it shares with every 
other attempt that human art hes made to. 
delineate the Lord, *...... : 

he Pilate, however, is well-nigh: fault- 
= Here is a great, strong man—the rep- 
regfentative of, the mightiest empise the 
rid bas ever seeu—with a head indicat- 
ing intellectual force, and a face, especially 
Au its lower part, suggestive of sensual in- 
, There ia ordinarily no want of 
ness in him, as one may see from: the’ 
geveral set of bis features; but now 








a barricade with his spear, which he holds 


\ ’ ‘ ‘ 


there is in his countenance a marvelous 


~ 


Clrist-face twice; but this second effort is: 


irresolution. 
meet the gaze of Christ, and, while one of 
bis hands ia nervously clutching at is robe, 
be is looking sadly into the other, whose 
fingers seem almost visibly to twitch with 


He cannot lift his eyes to 


excitement. He is cleily pondering 
for himself the question which a few mo- 
ments before he had addressed to the multi- 
tude: ‘ What shall I do with Jesus which is 
called Chfist”?' He is annoyed that the 
case bas been brought to him at all, and, as 
be’ feels’ himseif drifting on, agaist his 
own better judgment, toward yielding to the 
clamorof the multitude, he falls mightily in 
his own conceit and begins to despise bim- 
self. He would at thatmoment give much 
to be rid of the responsibility of dealing 
with the Christ; but he cannot evade it, and 
so he sits there drifting on to what he 
knows is a wrong decision—the very incar- 
nation of the feeling which his own national 
poet described in the words: ‘‘ Video meliora 
proboque, deteriora sequor.” 1 see and ap- 
prove the better course; I follow the worse. 
Thus, ‘as we look at these two, we begin to 
discover that it was not Christ that was be. 
fore Pilate, so much as Pilate that was be — 
‘fore Christ. His was the testing experience, 
His was the trial. His, too, was the degra- 
dation, and on that coming day when the 
places shall be reversed, when Christ shall 
be on the judgment-seat and Pilate at 
the bar, there wil] still be in him that deep, 
self-condemnation which the paltiter has 
fixed bere upon his countenance, 


It is a wooderful picture, and  theré’ is 
much in it to temptus to an analysis of the 
reasons why Pilate felt just as he is 
‘here portrayed; but, apart from. all that, 
there was to; me a deep suggestiveness in 
the appearance of such « treatment of such 
a subject just at present. It is with artists, 
I believe, in the choice of their themes; 
just as it ie with mivisters in the selection 
of their topics for discourse, Both alike, 
consciously or upcovsciously and perhaps! 
more often unconsciously than covsciously, 
are affected by the spirit of their age. The 
atmosphere—literary, moral, philosophical,; 
political, religious--which is round about 
them, and which they are daily breathing, °. 
does, insensibly to themselves, so: in. . 


by it into. channel different from that. in 
which those of a former generation flowed. 
Hence, whether the pninter intended it or 
not, there is in, this picture, at this june- 
ture, at once a mirror of the times and « 
lesson for them; The question of Pilate— 
What shall I do with Jesus; which is 
called Christ?”—is pre-eminently the ques- 
tion of the present day... It. isin the air, 
All the controversies of our times, social, 
philosophical, and theological, run upto and 
ultimately hinge upon this ‘‘ Who is Jesus 
Christ?” And one might very well find in): 
the picture representatives of the different 
schools. which have sought to. answer 
it. By, it men;are tested still,, just as 
Pilate was; and -by it..skeptios are per- 
plexed still, just as Pilate; was. The 
lives of Christ which have been pub- 
lished during the. last thirty years would 
tndke of themselves a tolerably large if 
brary, and the cry éven of the unbeliever 
Lis: ‘*Leould get on very well with my un! 
‘belief if. Ivonly kuew what to make of 
‘Ohrigt.”\'Thet is the pivot on which all 
‘else turns. He must either be accepted as 


ples. There is no alternative and the 





warning of the picture is that we should 


fluence them that their thoughts are turned ,'; 


} divine or accounted for op natural princi- — ' 





not seek to evade that alternative, as Pilate 
did, and so let ourselves be carried on the 
current of circumstances to a wrong con- 
clusion One critic has well put it thus: 
‘*A necessity is laid upon us. The advet- 
saries of Christ prees upon us to give our 
verdict against him, We are troubled and 
perplexed, for we have long heard about 
him and bave had, each of us, his own 
convictions. We would still remain neutral. 
We try and try in vain to escape from the 
spirit, the conversation, the literature, the 
question of thetimes. Again and again we 
wash our hauds; but neither our silence 
nor our actions are of any avail, and so we 
are found sitting, conscious of the presence 
and the claims of our Saviour, and, like 
Pilate, pot daring to look at him, as we 
puzzle over the answer which we must give 
to the question that is being pressed upon 
us.” 

Alas! how many in oor days are truly 
described in these words! And for them 
the lesson of this great picture is this: 
"You cannot evade the decision of this 
question; but de sure that you look at the 
Ohrist, before you give him up.” Nothing is 
more remarkable in Munkacsy’s production 
than the evident persistence with which 
Pilate keeps bis eyes away from Christ; 
and few things are so saddening as 1o meet 
with men who profess to have difficulties 
as to deciding about Christ, while yet they 
do not read the Gospels with any degree of 
attention, but are continually busying 
themselves with perplexities about minute 
points in Scripture, of little or no import- 
ance. The word here forall such is ‘‘ Look 
at Christ! Give over trying to solveall the 
difficulties and so-called discrepancies 
which form the stock in trade of the infidel 
lecturer, All these are but dust, which he 
raises to keep you from seeing the rea) 
question, which is: Who is Christ? Seitle 
that; and, if you do, all other difficulties 
will disappear, for, with your face toward 
the light, the shadows will fall behind 
you,” ° 

It. is not often that the painter becomes a 
preacher; but it will be long before I can 
forget the sermon that Munkacsy preached 
to me. 

New Yorx Crrr, 





THE STORIED SEA. 


BYRON. 


BY SUSAN BE. WALLACE, 
(Mas. Gew. Lew Watsace). 





In the old Protestant cemetery at Rome, 
hard by the Pyramid of Caius Curtius, is 
the grave of Keats. His epitaph—* Here 
lies one whose name was writ fn water”— 
was the dying wail of a broke heart. In 
that hour his fame appeared the dream of a 
sleeper, @ message dropped into darkness, 
and among the gathering shadows of death 
he beheld, in prophetic vision, the dread 
phantom Oblivion. 

He is one of the many poets whose illus- 
trious names appear in the wavy lines of 
thestcried sea. They ate not transient rec- 
ords and Byron disputes the ancient 
supremacy of Homer. His spirit walks 
abroad in the moonlight, in the starlight, 
from the Pillars of Hercules to the home of 
the obscene Harples, wliere the Black Sea 
dashes against the Cyanean rocks. On that 
mighty tablet the name of Childe Harold 
is written and over it the years have no 
power. At the distance of more than half 
acentury, along the Lido of Venice, the 
guide points the favorite rond where at even- 
ing gaNoped the reckless rider, whose fever 
of heatt and brain no toach of cooling 
hand or balmy airs could quiet. Among 
the violet vales an@ orange groves which 
skirt the Bay of Naples the cicerone tells 
of ‘* Meelor Beeron”; in the hotel the room 
* Meelor Beeron” occupied is noted, men- 
tioned, and shown, with the candlestick he 
carried to his unquiet bedroom. At Sphac- 
tera; which they tell you is Medora’s Isle, 
you are shown the grotto in which the 
pirate chief anchored his ship: 

“ How gloriously ber gallant course she goes. 

Her white wings flying—never from her foes— 
She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife.” 

He has made the Mgean his own, where 
burning Sappho loved and sung; Cordn’s 
bay, where floated many « galley light, 
avd, passing the Dardenelles; the captain of 


‘ 
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Hero and Leander; but “this is where 
Byron swath across, three miles, in an hour 
and ten minutes.” By the biue rushing of 
the arrowy Rhone and where Lake Leman 
lies by Obillon’s walls, the waters are for- 
ever associated with the most ilistridus 
Englishman of the nineteenth century. 

At Marathon we do not recall the flying 
hosts of Persia; but 

“The mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea.” 

The earliest and the latest singers have 4 
tuned their harps here; but bis name leads 
all, proudest of the shining host ‘written 
in the water of the halcyon sea which soft- 
ly beats on the shores of that Greece to 
which he gave his sword, bis fortune, and 
his life. 

At Missolonghi the name of Byron is an 
undying memory, and last year bis statue 
was there unveiled, with music of trumpet 
and bugle and~ national aits by marfial 
bands. A funeral service was performed 
and the clergy and civic authorities, headed 
by trumpeters, walked in solemn, stately 
procession to the site of the statue. The 
prefet said, ina voice loud enough for the 
crowd to hear: ‘‘ Let the veil fall! Let us 
uncover the statue of the grand martyr of 
our boly revolution! the grand benefactor 
of Greece!” 

This almost atones for the absence of his 
monument in Westminster, and not till I 
visited the East did I realize how secure is 
his fame. 

He wrote ‘‘ Athens holds my heart and 
soul,” The wanderer, outlawed by public 
opinion from bis native country, turned for 
adoption to the classic land whose sons in 
desperate revolution battled for a restora- 
tion of the glories of the ancient republic. 
That subject should not be touched with an 
everyday pen, nor the land described in 
common phrase. 

My reader of the outgoing generation 
may remember something of Contarini 
Fleming, the most romantic and, tbere- 
fore, most charming to the young of all 
Disraeli’s romances. More years ago than 
I care to record, it fascinated me, and one 
passage from its brilliant pages bas never 
faded from the chronicles of memory. I 
gladly efface my own weak effort at de 
scription for a paragraph which gives the 
very soul of the glorious Jand on the Zgean 
shore, 

‘*A country of promontories and gulfs 

and islands clustering in an azure sea; a 
country of wooded vales and purple moun- 
tains, wherein the cities are built on 
plains covered with olive woods and at the 
base of an Acropolis crowned with «a tem- 
ple or a tower. And there are quarries of 
white marble, and vines, and much wild 
honey. And wherever you moveis some 
fair and elegant memorial of the poetic 
past; alone pillar on the green and:silent 
plain, once echolog with triumphant shouts 
of sacred games, the tomb of a hero or the 
fane ofa god. Clear is the sky and frag- 
rant is the air. and at all seasons the mag- 
ical scenery of this land is colored with that 
mllow tint and invested with that pensive 
character which In other countries we con- 
ceive to be peculiar to Autumn and which 
beautifully associate with the recollections 
of the past.” 
Byron called’ the subtle, quick-witted 
Greeks the Eastern Irish, an idea echoed 
by English statesmen of to-day. Spenk- 
ing of the desperate tangle known as the 
Eastern question, knotted by Epirotes of 
Smyrna, they say thirty Irelands are in 
Asia Minor. 

He wrote: ‘They are plausible rascals. 
I came here expecting to find Platarch’s 
men I find the morals of Newgate are bet- 
ter.” Of Marathon, the name which makes 
us all Grecians, hé wrifes: ‘The Plain of 
Marathon was offered me forthe sum of nine 
hundred pounds. Alas! was-the dust of 
Miltiades worth no more? It could scarce- 
ly have fetebed less if sold by weight.” 
But no disappointment or even a wornout 
frame or hopeless spirit conld lead him to 
alandoning the cause he held''so dear or 
could chill his affection for the birthplace 
of heroes. 

Where, he asks, ‘is the human beng that 
ever conferred a benefit on Greeks ‘or 
Greece? ‘‘They ate to be grateful to the 
Turks for their fetters and to the Franks 
fortheir broken promises and lying coun- 
sels. They areto ‘be grateful to the artist 
who engraves their ruins and the antiquary 
who carries them away; to the traveler 


whose janissary flogs them ‘and to the 





the “Flower de Luce” says nothing of 


PENDENT. 


The Greeks bad looked to his arrival as 
they would to the advent of the Messiab. 
Missolonghi was at the 
prison—floods on the} 
from the sea. Of its matthes»be~ 
“The dykes of Holland, when broken 
down, are the Déserts of Arnbis for ary. 
ness in comparison.” Be felt he 
never leave it alive, and said to bis seats 
Tita: “ Bither the Turks, the Greeks, or 
the climate will prevent my ee: 
Italy.” “He bad) as he Hoot an 
it, av old feel, and frequently alluded ‘toa 
Scotch fortune-teller, who~ said to. bim: 
** Beware of your thirty-seventh year.” 

Deep melancholy yet touches us in think. 
ing of that death-bed, among half-wild sol- 
diers, who rested all hope of the future on 
thisone man, The absence of womanly 
care or nursing, the wretchedness and deso- 
lation of bis surroundings; are in bitter 
contrast with die tacal minstrel of tbe tens 
of thousands who had hung entranced on 
his numbers and who wept at his death, 
though they bad never seen his face. 

In Smyrna it was my good fortune to 
become acquainted with a gentleman, 
whose father was with Byron in his last 
days, and from him I learned nothing new; 
but it seemed freshly brought to mind by 
hearing the reminiscences, rather than read- 
ing them, 

To his mother, the strange, unnatural 
mother, who never ceased to taunt him 
and rate him as a lame brat, and whose last 
illness was made fatal by a fit of~rage 
brought: on by reading her upholsterer’s 
bill, he was indebted for a belief in lucky 
and unlucky days. She taught bim, too, a 
firm faith in sorcery and pvecromancy and 
the Ominous fascination of the evil eye, the 
mal occhio, for which charms and talismans 
are found in buried Pompeii... He was so 
superstitious as to refuse to take medicine 
till some old witch was ‘first sent for, to ex- 
orcise the evil eye which prevented its 
action. His morbid gloom at times bor- 
dered on insanity, of which he lived in 
dread, thinking himself predisposed to it 
by inheritance. His variable and capricious 
temper made the case difficult for, the phy- 
siciaps, To the last his face wore its bab- 
itual sarcastic expression avd the cus- 
tomary snecr was rarely~absent from the 
exquisite lips. You remember Scott used 
to say Byron’s face is aAhipg to dream of, 
ab alabaster vase lighted from within; nor 
did that beatity vanish even fn ‘the hours 
when he repeated Adg, Greece, the, last 
adieu to the land of his adoption, andthe 
sdle child of his house and heart, the ehild 
of love, though born in bitterness and nur- 
tured in convulsion. 

Before embalming the body, when the 
preparations were ready, the physicians 
paused before the Eternal Pilgxim,, so 






‘young in years, so, absolute by genius, who 


had laid down his, gathered sheayes of 
fame in what appeared a useless sacrifice. 
Said my informant involuntarily they 
stood in silent admiration of the, surpass- 
ing beauty of his person, The) restless, 
scintillating gray eyes were closed and bis 
face wore the calm of;one whose (last 
words were: ‘‘ Now, I shall go to sleep.” 
About the small, compact bead the bair 
curled naturally, already quite gray. His 
si¢kness was so short the body was not, 
wasted, the, skin was white and delicate, 
and the perfect. symmetry of bis bands 
made them like waxen models. The head 
was that of the Apollo; but bis ‘left foot 
was deformed and turned inward, the left: 
leg was smaller and shorter than the sound | 
one. He said an accident -had misshaped 


was born club-footed.. Proceeding. with 
the autopsy, they found the lungs healthy; 
the appearance of the heart was singu- 
Jat. ‘‘ Its parietes were as collapsed and of 
consistence. as, flabby ag those of persons 
who have died of old age.” He spent his 
Summer while it was cg and was himself 
one of whom he sung i 3 ; 
——" there is an order 

Of mortals on the earth, who do; become 

(Old fn their youth, and die ere middle age, 

Without the violence of warlike death ; 

Some perishing of pleasure, some of study, | 

Some worn with some cf mere weariuass, 

Some of @isease, some of insanity, 

And some of withered or of broken hearts / 

For tnis last is a malady which slays 

More than are numbered in the lists of Fate 

- Taking all shapes and beating many names: 


On the 22d of April, 1824, Writes an.eye.. 





ecribbler whose journal abuses them,” 


big leg; but there can be ne doubt that be: |: 
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of the troops of the gayernment, on th 
shoulders of the officers of his a 


lieved occasiona oth 

honored ran 7.) 
where lie the bod sr 
General Normén. There. al id them 
down. The coffio was 4 A ill-ton. 


stratted chest of wood; a ik mantle 
served for a pall ; 9 ’ = 








. The wretchedness 
and desolation of the place itself; the wild, 


half-civilize® warriors around us; their 
deep-felt, unaffected grief; the fond reco}. 
leetions; the disappointed hopes; the 
anxieties and sad presentiments which 
might be read on every countenance—al} 
contributed to form a scene more moving, 
more truly affeefing than perhaps was 
ever before witnessed round the grave of a 
great man.” An English chieftain, with 
Suliotes for bis guards and. all Greece for 
bis mourners, 
Usrrep StaTgs LecaTion, Comvalinnwees. 
aS eee 


SIGNIFICANCE OF INFANT BAP. 
TISM. 





BY THE REV. DANIEL CURRY, D. D. 


AN editorial in Tag INDEPENDENT a few 
weeks ago headed ‘‘ Methodism and Infant 
Baptism,” while showing the relations of 
the British Wesleyan body to that subject, 
suggests also wider views and further in- 
quiries, especially in respect to the stand- 
ing of that subject in American Protest 
antism. Facts that have appeared from 
time to time, and in a variety of ways 
seem to show that there has been in the 
past. few. years a change as to both the 
practice and the teaching of some of the 
Lhurches in this matter and that the posi- 
tion of those Churches is not what it once 
was. The subject is much Jess emphasized 
than it was formerly, and statistics, gath- 
ered without any controversial purpose, 
show a decided decline in the practice of 
infant baptism, especially in the Congrega- 
tional churches, and, also, though in a lew 
degree, among the Presbyterians. This 
change appears to have gone on silentty, 


_witbout attracting general public notice; 


but, whether it should be attributed to re 
ligious indifference or to unsettled and 
changing theological opinions may be an 
open question. Perhapsthe two causes may 
be acting together. The whole subject 
presents & curious anda not altogether 
pleasant, t, and seems to demand 
more attention than it has received. If 
‘TIofant Baptism means anything, it means 
not # little. If it is ‘a ceremony meaning 
nothing, thea it is not much less than 2 pro- 
fanation’or a form of fetischisar. 

It is known to all that this subject is an 


‘old one in Church history, both doctrinally 


ad practically. If. the beginning of the 
practice in the Church is not specifically 
recorded, thatis @ matter of small concern. 
The institution of sacrifices iv the Old 
Testament Church and of the Christian 
Sabbath, or “Lord’s day,” under the Gos- 
pél, are not definitely recorded, and yet 
béth were evidently divinely ordained. Re- 
ligious ‘observances and institutions are 
usually growths or developments, rather 
than’ creations Completed from the be- 
ginning. The Gospel, in its inmost nature 
aud in its practical designs, embodied the 
ele ments and the germs of which the prac- 

ide of infant, baptism. is, the, outgrawtb. 
Thee intelligent utterances of the 
Fathers in respect to the subject presents ao 
acrepted usage, disputed by very few and 
m sae the basis for other things. The tend- 
ency to the abuse of all forms and species 
of Church ordinances, by making them in- 
struments of ecelesiastical aggrandizement 
was especially seen in making baptism the 
sole and sure method’ of regeneration ; and, 





asit was assumed that only the baptized 





witness: ‘‘In the midst of his own brigade, 


‘enn, haa 


conld be saved, there was the utmost neces- 
sity that no one should continue without 
» benefit of that saving ordinanee. Hence, 
the universality of infant baptism in the 
Early. and Medieval Chugeh, and yet there 
was found in some cases a disposition te 
defer it as long as possible; for, since bap. 
tism was the washing away of all sic, 
original and actcél; down to the time of 
Jonger, it was thought 
could ree only at 
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a fearful risk, to defer baptism till the near }, 
approach of death. Both the Eastern and 
Western divisions of the Early Church ac- 
cepted and taught the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, as do their successors, the 
Greek and the Roman Churches of 
modern times, and the Churches of the 
Reformation, the Lutherans and the Angli- 
cang, retained very much more of the old 
leaven of Catholicism than did those 
divisions of Protestantism that were known 
as “‘Reformed”; and so baptismal regen- 
eration is still taught by the former and re- 
jected by the latter, though even these 
retained and valued the baptism of chil- 
dren as something very precious and 
greatly tobe cherished. The Westminster 
Assembly, as the representative of the most 
advanced Protestantism of its times, gave 
its approval of the practice as a divine 
ordinance of perpetual obligation, but they 
also modified its use and application in con- 
formity with their partial and one-sided 
theological system, 

The Presbyterian and Congregational 
bodies in this country were from the firat 
identical in kind and character with their 
European ancestors, and, like these, they 
held and practiced and highly cherished 
the privilege of bringing their children to 
the Church and to Christ in the sacrament 
of baptism. But, because they held to a 
limited atonement and to an election of 
grace that extended to only a select few, 
they could not offer Christian baptism, the 
“sign and seal” of the covenant, to any 
but the presumably elect; but this pre- 
sumption they agreed to extend “ not only 
to those that do actually profess faith in 
and obedience unto Christ, but also [to] the 
infants of one or both believing parents”; 
and it was added that it was a great sin to 
contemn or neglect this ordifance. The 
history of infant baptism in the churches of 
New England until within the earlier de- 
cades of the present century is the record 
of aseries of struggles by the non-com- 
municants in the several parishes, for a 
more liberal construction of the rule in 
favor of the baptism of their children, so 
highly was that privilege valued, even by 
those who were not themselves professed 
Christian believers. But, evidently, a 
change has come over the spirit of New 
England Congregationalism, not only in re- 
spect to the ‘‘decrees,” but, equally and 
mueh more to be regretted, in some other 
things. Just what is the prevalent opinion 
in that portion of the American Church on 
that important subject we can only judge 
by its practice, which, in opposition to 
their traditions, has seemed to be steadily 
tending fo indifference and neglect. 

Among those who hold the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, there is seen a 
compact consistency of doctrinal opinions 
and ecclesiustical practices that challenges 
respect. Esteeming baptism as the divine- 
ly appointed instrument by which souls 
are to be united to Christ, they are solic- 
itous that as many as possible should par- 
take of its benefits; and, unlike St. Paul, 
their ‘‘ priests” seem to think that to bap- 
tize ig their most important function, for 
which teaching is to be regarded as a prep- 
aration, and subsequent Obristian culture 
and discipline a natural sequence. And yet 
even these do not favor a promiscuous and 
indiscriminate baptizing of-everybody and 
anyhody; but they require that the Church’s 
ordinances shal] not be given to those who 
are not subject to its guidance and author- 
ity. To make this sure was the occasion 
and design of the institution and office of 
*«god-fathers” and ‘“‘ god-motbers,” who 
appeared as ‘‘sponsors” for the Christian 
education of the children to be baptized. 
In the Early Church, as now in most of 
the evangelical Churches, this office was 
recognized as belonging to the parents or 
guardians of the child. The value of this 
ordinance is not held to be confined to 
its direct effect upon the subject in ‘‘re- 
generation’; but it is believed that the 
moral influences of the remembrance of 
this act of consecration and the recogni- 
tion of its resultant privileges and duties 
cannot fail to be highly salutary, which 
would seem to be only reasonable to ex- 
pect, though apparent faets do not alto- 
gether confirm this view. 

The article referred to at the beginning 
of this paper oaturally suggests the thought, | 
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body in this country to this subject? a 
thought that is intensified by the numerical 
magnitude of that body. Originally an off- 
shoot from the Church of England, it in- 
herited the traditions and practices of the 
parent body, though usually in a mitigated 
degree, and yet proof is not wholly wanting 
that the earliest American Methodist minis- 
ters held the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion; but, if so, their successors have pot 
followed in their footsteps: But, whatever 
else may be held or discarded by American 
Methodists, it may besafely assumed thatthe 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration has now 
no place among them. The rapid increase 
of the Methodist Church in this country, 
made up very largely of crude and untaught 
masses of people, with only partial oppor- 
tunities for subsequent doctrinal instruc- 
tion, has necessarily been followed by a 
lack of a definite consensus on nearly &!) 
the details of opinions, and among the 
things not well understood is, no doubt, to 
be included a proper and rational concep- 
tion of the nature and desigu of infant bap- 
tism, its obligation upon the Church and 
upon parents, and its value to its recipients. 
And yet it is probably true that, of all the 
Churches that discard baptismal regenera- 
tion, no other more highly cherishes or gen- 
erally practices infant baptism than do the 
Methodists of this country. The doctrine 
implied in baptism is that by nature all 
men are unsaved, and yet that they are re- 
deemed by Christ; and, further, that, in 
order that what Christ has wrought for 
them shall become effective to their salva- 
tion, a process of spiritual renewal and 
purification must take place, which 
changes are signified by baptism. By the 
purchase of his death all souls are of right 
Christ’s. They should, therefore, be in his 
fold (the Church), of which baptism is, 
figuratively, the door, and Christ’s minis- 
ters, as under-shepherds, are sent forth 
to bring them ino. Im respect to 
infants, since they are, without their 
own action in the case, involvedin the com- 
mon curse of siv, so, having been redeemed 
by Christ, they may, without their own 
action or consent, be reinstated within the 
provisional benefits of Christ’s death and 
brought into intimate relations with the 
active means and ageneies by which person- 
al and experimental salvation may become 
an accomplished faet. Thetr right to be 
baptized results not at all from their per- 
sonal fitness, nor yet from the piety of their 
parents, but solely from the fact that Christ 
has redeemed them, and so constituted them 
“of the Kingdom of Heaven.” Infant 
baptism | fs the! same in kind and it-rests 
upon the same conditions with adult bap- 
tism, which in neither case requires the 
new birth, actually effected, as either en 
antecedent condition or an immediate con- 
sequent. In the latter case the individual 
himself is an active party to the trans- 
action, and his own professions of faith 
and vows to lead a new life are, therefore, 
required; in the former, the same profes- 
sions and obligations are assented to by the 
parents or guardians, together with 
promises that the child shall be reared up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
iu ‘‘all things which a Christian ought to 
know and believe to his soul’s health.” It 
thus becomes the formal ratification of 
the covenant of grace in behalf of the child, 
made by those who, under God, are his keep- 
ers and as such are responsible to God for 
the proper fulfillment of their high duties. 

But the rationalistic doubter may still 
ask ‘‘ How is the child profited by all this 
ceremony, of which heis only the uncon- 
scious subject?” It ought to be remembered 
that the sacraments of the Church, ordained 
by Christ, are not simply empty. ceremo- 
nies; but rather that they are really effective 
through the spiritual grace that accompa- 
nies them, Intercessory prayer is not sup- 
posed to be ineffective becnuse.of the 
present non-concurrence of its subjects, in 


the bedside of her sleeping infant is not 
without its value; and so the solemn sacra- 
ments ordained by Christ. need not be 
thought worthless, even in respect to little 
children. ‘This fs theoretically the position 
of American Methodism in respect to this 
important doctrine and practice, and to a 
\good degree what is so believed is also and 
‘increasingly reduced to practice. 
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LIBER AMORIS. 
BECAUSE. 
BY R.. HB. STODDARD. 


You may be right, or wrong, 
Or I may, Time wifl show: 

My days will not be long, 

Meantime receive this song, 
Because I love you so. 








For you and you alone 
These simple measures flow; 
What from my heart bas grown, 
Lightly to you is thrown 
Because I Jove you Bo. 
New Yorx Crrr. 





A BRIDAL TOUR OF THIRTY-FIVE 
HUNDRED MILES 


BY WILLIAM BARROWS, D.D. 


Tuere is a chapter in‘American History 
that, for heroes and beroines, boldness of 





ing, bardly has its equal in the brightest 
visions of fiction. 

The American Board saw their way clear |) 
to open a Christian mission in Oregon; but 
the highest prudence could not entrust this 


must take their wives with them. 
The betrothed of Dr. Marcus Whitman 
consented to the arduous mission, while 
more than a score of devoted men declined 
the howling wilderness and. sayage inhab- 
itants. They preferred more inviting fields 
and easier work beyond the sen. It wasa 
long search to find a man who was willing 
“To lose himself in the continuous woods, 
Where rolis the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings.” 
Those prairie trails and mountain passes 
| were strewn with the wrecks of emigrant 
trains.and the bones of rival. traders and 
trappers. Many Indinns ‘there had been so 
outraged by the whites that they looked 
only for a, white face for revengé. The 
wanton robbery or murder of unoffending 
Indians had already cost thé: life of many 
‘innocent white men and unayenged wrongs 
‘were still waiting. (for their: chance: for 
recompense. Dr. Whitman deferred ‘his 
marriage, and continued his search into the 
early Spring of 1836 ‘for ap associate in‘his 
Oregon, work, At length, be ‘struck the 
track. of his mav, and found himself giving 
chase to a hybrid vehicle, between wagon 
and sleigh, no uncommon carriage in the 
backwoods, and this one was cutting 
through the crispy and crusty snows of 
Western New York. It carried: the Rev. 
H. BH. Spaldingand his fresh bride,on his 
way 98 missionary to the Osage Indians, 
then having.a reservation io that section. 

The American Board had put Dr. Whit- 
man ip pursuit of this couple. He: over- 
took them there on the Winter highway, 
and sent forward a hailing call as: wanted 
for Oregon. Question and answer between 
‘the two carriages soon summed up the case, 
The journey might require the Summers of 
two years; they could have’ the convoy of 
the American Fur Company to the ‘‘di- 
vide”; the Nez Perces, their fature. parigsh- 
loners, would meet them as escort for the 
remainder of their jotirney; their» food 
would be buffalo; venison, and other game; 
the conveyance beyond the Miséburi would 
be the saddle, alternating with the feet; the 
rivers they would swim on horseback, and 
their housing would be tents, blankets, and 
stars. 

Mr. Spalding said to his wife, recently 
from a bed of lingering sickness: ‘‘ It:is not 
your duty to go, your health forbids;: but it 
shall be Jeft te you, after we have prayed 
together.” 

Thus talking back and forth between the 
sleighs, that were inverted wagons, end 
with each other, they entered the little 
backwoods village of Howard and drew 
rein before the small tavern. They took 
counsel} together from on high, after which 
‘the: delicate bride was jeft sloné for her: 


‘face brought the answer: ‘‘I have. made up 
my mind for Oregon.” ; 

At onée her husband pleaded ber weak 
state; the fatigues and privations: of so: 
long a journey—tbree thousand ‘miles, at 
least, and two thousand of it in saddle: 
and canoe and on foot; the Indians fran-: 


the old:-home and the white man’é neigh 
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answer was ready, and probably man or 

woman, never came nearer, in giving it, to : 
the spirit of its.author. “* What mean ye to 
weep, aod break mine heart? For I am 
ready, not to be bound only, but also to 
die on the Rocky. Mountains for the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” _ When detailing these 
incidents thirty-four years afterward, Mr, 
Spalding said, with charming simplicity: 


| ‘*Then I had to come to it. I did not 
| know. anything.” We more admire the 


heroism than the reasoning of the feeble 
woman; but ardor not unfrequently does 
more than logic in producing noble results, 
It was all settled there at the little village 
of Howard... Dr; Whitman sent a messen- 
ger to his intended to,be ready for a hasty 
wedding and a long bridal tour. He 
started off for his two Nez, Percé boys. 
The wedding came soon. There were ‘*no 
cards” and the bride would “ receive” on 
the Columbia, “What a bridal tour for the 
two young wives! The journey is by 
stage, saddle, and pirogue; but no Saratoga 
trunks, heavy with trowsseau. 

At. Pittsburgh,: Catlin, of Indian fame, 
warns the gentlemen against the presump- 
tion of attempting to take women over the 


opening to less than two men, and they |) plains'end through the mountains, and the 


\ tragic’ fate-of one company is detailed, 
| wheré all the men were murdered by the 
‘Indians, that the one woman might be car- 
ried into a horrid and: unreported captivity. 
Advice to turn back, Warnings, prayers, 
and benedictions followed them from city 
to city, till their steamer from Pittsburgh 
routided to ‘at the semi-American city of 
St. Louis, and, amid a jargon of languages, 
and mixture of costumes, dad miscellany of 
merchandise on the levee, they were taken 
by the hand and welcomed to hospitable 
homes, 

The missionary party now consists of , 
five! Messrs: Spalding and Whitman, with 
their wives, and W. H. Gray, agevt for the 
proposed mission. 

The American Fur Company was fitting 
out its annual expedition up the Missouri 
to the mountains; bat to admit women as 
parties in the expedition was a questionable 
novelty. 

However, the Doctor, on bis return trip, 
the preceding year, with this company, had so 
‘acted the good Samaritan, when the choleta 
struck them, that they could not now refuse. 
They, therefore, promised to take the mis- 
jsionary patty: under’ convoy when they 
| should leave Council Bluffs, 

Four years’ before the two disheartened 
| Nez: Pereés had left those same streets with 
heavy hearts for their dark land and be- 
nighted' people; but now light and hope 
follow. them up the river. The party press 
on iv advance of ‘the far-men; but by vex- 
jatious delays im the purchase and driving 
of stock a part of the way, and by the fril- 
ure.of the boat to take on board the Doctor 
ands ladies. at. Liberty “Lending, they 
found: themselves‘ six days ‘behind at 
Gouncil: Bluffs. ‘The ‘convoy had s0 
imuch ‘the! start. ont. on ‘the plains; 
jbut, late in May, 1886, at two-o’clock in the 
morning, they came to the Loup Fork of 
ithe Platte; and were cheered to’ hear their 
‘signal gut answered from the opposite 
jbank. dit 

| \Dhe convoy started offearly, but léft a 
man to show them over the river, and Mr. 
Spalding, lively with the memory of the 
incident, says:'“‘ Late’ that night we mia- 
\siouaries filed into their camp and took the 
iplace reserved for us, two! mésses «west of 
the captain’s tent, and so'won the race by 
twolengths.”.) © 

The! caravan’ was now large.’ About 
itwo hundredpersons and six hundred 
jauimals. They marehed ’ and’ encamped 
\with omilifary carefulmess, At night thé 
istock were:placed in the center of the en- 
campment: | Enclosing them’ were the 
tente aud wagons, and ‘encircling all a 
icloge cordon of sentinels. All this was 
‘necessary becatisse of the Indians, more or 
\léess ‘hostile, always thieving; ' and seldom 
‘far from the line of march. 

The fut men ‘were exceedingly kind to 
the ladies. A sense of honor and a pride 
ithat they were this’ entrusted with them; 
‘and’ withal the homage ‘manhood always 
poysto thetrue woman led them into all’ 
ifavors and courtesies. The choice pieces of 


tic for captives aud revenge; distance from»| the game went to them) and their comfort 


‘and ease wete a kind of pilot to’ the ¢com- 





borhood; and all that and all that, The 
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ries a warmer beart and stronger arm for 
those who need him and honorably trust 
him thao these rough mountain men. 

Four men had it as their business to 
bring into camp each night, mule-loads of 
wild meat. Yet sometimes there was a 
failure, as there was of water or sunshine. 
Of course, the journey had its perpetual 
variations. 

‘There was the scenery of prairie, tim- 
ber, and stream, the buffalo, antelope, and 
eayote, anda new style of Indian, with a 
new trick at stealing. More ravines to be 
filled, a more ugly ford, and more upsets 
and broken wagons varied the monotony 
some days. Sometimes the tempest of 
wind and rain and thunder would come 
before night, which was a pleasing varia- 
tion. Yet, as the days wore by, messuring 
the distance between them and loved ones, 
these relioving changes dropped into the 
groove of sameness. Mental as well as 
physical weariness came over them, and 
they endured the passive state of being 
acted upon, rather than acting—a painful 
doom to an energetic nature. 

June 6th they were at Leramie; but 
how their nomad, Arab wandering con- 
trasts with the activity and industries in 
that Platte Valley to-day! On the fourth 
of July they entered the famous South 
Puss, where the Rocky and Wind-River 
Mountiins almost come together, yet leave 
av opening for human tides to flow to and 
fro. Here, on a high plateau, the head 
springs of the South Platte, the Yellow- 
stove, and the Columbia show their silver 
threads.. This is the ground “ divide” of 
the waters of the continent and here the 
Atlantic and Pacific keep a perpetual 
agency, that each may take its own waters 
in sight of the other. Sometimes it is a 
by-play of the jaded travelers, resting bere 
for a day or two, to rob each ocean by 
carrying a cup of the young river, half a 
mile, and pouring it into the fountein 
stream of the other, 

It is a little amusing to trace through 
this pass the routes of distinguished ex- 
ploiers. ‘‘Fremont, 1842”; ‘ Fremont, 
1848"; ‘‘Stanbury, 1849.” It may give in- 
formation and also divide honors with the 
pathfinder to add ‘‘Madam Whitman and 
Madam Spalding, 1886.” 

A United States corps of engineers dis- 
covering a pass in the Rocky Mountains 
six years aftertwo women had gonetbrough. 

In the morning of that day Mrs, Spald- 
ing was quite il), fainted, and thought she 
was near the end of her life journey. They 
lifted her tenderly from the saddle and 
gave her what repose and comfort they 
could op robes and blankets. The long 
tour, with its ever-varying but never-ceas- 
ing fatigues, had steadily increased the 
feebleness with which she left her New 
York home, and her end seemed nigh. 
Rallying her remaining strength, yet show- 
ing vo loss of her womanly fortitude and 
heroism, she said: ‘‘Do not put me on 
that horse again. Leave me here and save 
yourselves for the great work. Tell Mother 
I am glad I came.” 

That column of caravan life marched on 
as it does everywhere io this world, while 
the feeble fall out of rank and a few linger 
long enough to care for the dying. 

When the company made their usual 
camp at evening, Mrs, Spalding was brought 
in much revived. Was it because they 
gave her to drink of the brook trickling 
by, whose waters were to run through her 
great parish to the Pacific? 

When they were under way again and 
had advanced far enough to be on the 
Pacifie slope of the country, twenty-five 
hundred miles from home, the missionary 
party stopped and dismounted. Then, 
spreading their blankets and lifting the 
American flag, theyall kneeled around The 
Book, and, with prayer and praise, took 
possession of the western side of the con- 
tinent for Obrist and the Church. 

There are few scenes in American rec- 
ords ‘hat surpass this one for historical 
grandeur. For a century and a half these 
western sections of the New World had been 
overrun by Europeans, who left but faint 
traces of Christianity and civilization. 

This little band proposed to give the 
land to a Christian civilization from sea to 
sea. They bave now come their weary way 
to the western half of it. Historic figures, 
five ef them, they kneel to give half a con- 
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tinent to the better times of “peace on 
earth and good-will toward men.” The two 
Nez Percés boys stand by, with eyes on the 
five and the flag and the Book. That act 
went far towerd the settlement of the 
Oregon Question and in giving to the 
United States six thousand miles of Pacific 
coast, 

We have otber grand historic scenes on 
canvas: Balboa, at Panama, taking posses- 
sion of the Pacific and all its lands for the 
crown of Spain; the Landing of the Pil- 
gtims; Washington assuming command of 
the American Army; Washington surren- 
dering that power after the Republic was 
established; the First Prayer in Congress; 
and many other memorials; but in com- 
pass of background and foregreund, the 
two halves of the Continent; the parting 
rivers for the two oceans; the moral exig- 
ency suggested by the two Indian figures; 
the rounding out of the Republic on the 
sunset side, asit came io the consequences; 
the kneeling men and women around the 
Book, with the American flag floating 
over them—the grand scene is worthy of 
any panel in the rotunda at Washington. 

A few more stages of weary travel, and 
our litthe company, who are to de so much 
in adjusting the Oregon difficulties and en- 
larging the American Union, arrive at the 
great mountein fair—the annual rendezvous 
of trappers and traders, and so to the end of 
protection under convoy. 

They tarry here ten days, to recruit and 
prepare for their separate march to the 
Columbia. The first dinner of our friends 
here is worthy of a record. July 20th, 1886, 
the table is spread. It is a shaky oil-cloth 
on the grass; the plates, tin when at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, now battered plates of sheet iron; 
cups, the same but not so flat; knives of the 
butcher species; forks, sticks of local 
option and cut; venison and buffalo and 
mountain sheep, broiled or roasted; sea- 
soning, some salt, some ashes, and some 
sand, For second course, a scant service 
of mountain-bread, some tea, and a very 
little sugar. Two Indian chiefs are at the 
board—that is, the oil-cloth; and ano un- 
counted number of Indian waiters—for 
remnants. 

The grounds are covered by fifteen hun” 
dred people of mixed blood, language, and 
costume. About one hundred of them are 
American traders and trappers; fifty are 
French, of the Oanadian type; twenty 
citizens, including the mission party; and 
the rest all Indians. ; 

At the International Indian Fair at Mus- 
ko-gee, in 1880, I found more Indians 
(about 3,000), but much less Indian life, with 
about 500 bronzed whites intermixed. Civil 
and savage life meet here to exchange 
goods. Between the trading-hut and the 
river, moles and horses are made safe 
against stampedes and petty thefts bya 
double row of tents. Adjoining, on the 
west, are the fires and screens of the trap- 
pers and huoters, and for three miles 
further a miscellany of wigwams, spread 
along continuods, in tribal sections. 

The Red men and the mountain men, 
too, were not unpmindful of courtesy to 
these white tady visitors and oo prepared 
an entertainment. It wasan Indian tour- 
nament, quite enjoyable, after it had been 
frightful. Six hundred Indians, mounted, 
plumed, painted, and decked with all the 
insignia of war and with all the whooping 
and yelling and noise-making that they 
only know how to produce, with horses 
franticand plunging, came rushiog through 
the rendezvous. One needs a little Indian 
blood in order to be nerveless on such an 
occasion, even when he knows what is com- 
ing. As the parade was partly to entertain 
and partly to get a view of the first two 
white women who had dared to enter the 
mountains, the line of rushing was laid by 
their tents. They, therefore, bad all the 
benefit of position at the very front. 

But there were others to gaze on those 
‘women. Hardy Rocky-Mountain trappers, 
who had not seen white women for twenty- 
‘five years, were carried back by the sight 
to the days of a mother, and sister, and 
schoolmates, and a cottage-home of child- 
hood; and those rough, yet strong-hearted 
men wept like children. All their man- 
hood came back to them when they saw a 
gown, and all their civilization concentrat- 
ed in the awkward doffing of a greasy cap 
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walked by. Years afterward, one of these 
men said: “From that day, when I took 
again the hand of a civilized woman, I was 
a*better man.” - . 

It would be difficult to find a tribute to 
woman more hearty and voble than that. 

The grand element that the Hudson's 
Bay Company had so carefully kept back, 
while they were preserving wilderness and 
propagating beaver, was on the way to add 
the North west to Christendom. 

The joy of the missionariés was much 
increased by meeting here a large delega- 
tion of the Nez Percés. 

Wheo Dr. Whitman turned back from 
thie place to the Sta‘es, in the preceding 
Autumn, it was exceedingly gratifying to 
this tribe to be invited to meet the doctor 
and his company here at this time. 

They were there on the arrival and the 
pleasure of the meeting was mutual. 

The gratitude and gladness of the poor 
natives was quite demonstrative and 
especially toward the women. They al- 
most monopolized the ladies asthe subjects 
of their peculiar care. Ordinary food and 
such delicacies as the mountains afforded; 
personal services; their rude but tender 
and hearty kindnesses—al! this was without 
limit. 

The ten days soon went by. Letters are 
written for the states; goods are reduced 
and repacked; first lessons in Indian com- 
panionsbip are well conned; a Hudson's 
Bay party is engaged as an escort; and, 
finally, the pioneer brigade of civilization 
moves on westward, 

They reach the English Fort Hall, rup 
the gauntlet of its crafty impediments, re- 
duce luggage again, and press on. Ina 
few days they are at a log, pole, and brush 
enclosure, called Fort Boisé. Here the 
Doctor is compelled by Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s advice (not highway difficulties) to 
leave his wagon. By and by, after the in- 
cldents of ferries and foids, mountain- 
sides and cafions, overplus and half rations, 
the party descend the Blue Mountain and 
look ivto the valley of the long-sought 
Columbia. 

Mount Hood, the tallest sentinel of the 
Cascade range, stands up, ninety miles 
away, to give them welcome. 

On the second of September, 1836, four 
months from the Missouri and thirty-five 
hundred miles of weary travel from their 
childhood home and marriage group, the 
open, cordial gates of Fort Walla Walia 
receive them, 

The Bridal Tour is ended und the acqui- 
sition of Oregon begun. 





THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
WHAT ARE THEY FOR? 
BY JEREMIAH CHAPLIN, D.D. 





Tae 

Tne recent events at Andover and New- 
ton, with which are connected the names 
of Dr. Newman Smytb and Professor Ezra 
P. Gould, the latter having occupied the 
chair of New Testament Interpretation for 
about fourteen years, with eminent ability, 
seem to render appropriate the considera- 
tion of the question: What is the proper 
office of a theological seminary? 

The answer which most people would 
give would be: To teach theology. But 
what in the present case is meant by 
theology? Evidently, the system of doc- 
trines, supposed to be drawn, directly or 
indirectly, from the Scriptures, as held by 
the particular denomination with which 
this or that seminary is identified, whether 
such system be formulated in written sym. 
bols or understood to be accepted in sub- 
stance by the Church specially represented 
by the institution. All instruction given 
in any department is expected to be con- 
formed to such standard, and the student 
lis supposed to act the part of recipient. He 
comes to the seminary to learn what his 
denomination expects him to preach. The 
\professor of dogmatic theology is regarded 
‘as specially charged with the duty of ex- 
pounding that particular system and thus 
shaping, as a contemporary journal puts it, 
‘*the doctrinal convictions of those who 
‘are to teach the churches what to believe 
and do.” 

Of course, seminaries differ as to the de- 
gree of latitude allowed for free discussion 
and independent belief. 

But in all it is well undérstoed that their 
design isto furnish ministers for their re- 
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spective denominations who are to go forth 
equipped for the exposition and defense of 
**the faith,” as expressed in their several 
standards, and any serious departure from 

the opinions of the divinity professor are 
decidedly discouraged. He represents the 
orthodoxy of the denomination to which he 
and the seminary belong, and thus holds a 
commanding position. 

Here, then, we have an indefinite defini- 

tion of theology. It all goes under the 

general name of Christian theology; but 

that term covers a variety of views, not 

only seriously differentiated, but sometimes 

antagonistic, Yet in each case the theolog- 

ical professor speaks with authority and ex- 

pects to be listened to with profound 

respect asan expounder of Christian doc- 

trine, a feeling which quite necessarily 

grows upon him with increasing years. He 

and his pupils, indeed, appeal to Scripture; 

but the interpretation of Scripture rests 
finally with the divinity professor. 

It comes, then, practically to this: a 
theological seminary is established to de- 
fend the dogmas of some particular Church 

or party in a Church. Of course, each 
seminary professes to teach the true theol- 
ogy; but the differences of belief and teach- 
ing which maintain among the different 
schools show that all cannot properly put 
forth this claim. Yet each, with equal 
earnestness, demands that its students shall 
accept the particular views propounded by 
its authorized interpreter of Christianity. 
Hence, we have Baptist, Congregationalist, 

Episcopalian, Lutheran, Methodist, Presby- 
teriar, Reformed, and other seminaries, for 
the express purpose of training up Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Episcopalian, Lutheran, 
ete. ministers. But we are only stating 
what everybody knows. It is necessary, 

however, for our purpose. 

But it may be said that, before sitting at 
the feet of the theological Gamaliel, the 
student is put to the study of the original 
Scriptures; that is, at the feet of the great 
Teacher. He is an exegete before he is a 
theologian. He begins with interpretation, 

as the necessary prelude to a formulated 
system. If this plan were but consistently 
carried out, all would be well. The Bible 
itself is taken, at the start, as the final 
authority. The object would seem to be 
to ascertain just what the Bible teaches, 
for that alone is biblical theology or Chiris- 
tianity. But it becomes evident ere long 
that such a study of theology fs not 
aecounted altogether safe or satisfactory, 

There are, in fact, two separate depart- 
ments of instruction in the truths of Chris- 
tianity—the exegetical and the theological. 
They ought to agreé, and, if beth pro 
ceeded upon an honest, thorough, and cor- 
rect inlerpretation, they would agree. Both 
would express the mind of the Spirit. But 
it sometimes bappens that the professor of 
exegesis is incompetent, or that the divio- 
ity professor is not a well-trained exegete; 
that he follows traditional interpretations, 
marshaling texts with little regard to con- 
text, according to an established creed, 
which interpretations more or less conflict 
with the principles’ of scientific criticism, 
or that he fears free discussion. In such 8 
case the result is collision. The students 
carry from the one recitation room to the 
other the conflicting views and discussion 
is provoked. 

If the theological teacher is brave and 
candid, so profoundly persuaded that 
Christianity is from God as to have no fears 
of the most thorough investigation of its 
character and claims, and so, giving cath- 
olic entertainment to freedom of thought, 
the result is favorable to the intellectual 
and spiritual growth of the pupils and to 
their preparation to defend the truth and 
repel error. But, if he is timid and narrow, 
and cannot submit to avy buta mild and 
humble questioning of his dogmas; if he | 
is sectarian more than Christian, there 
‘necessarily arises an unhappy difference. 
Sometimes the extreme prudence of the 
professor of exegesis, in confining himself 
strictly to interpretation and refusing to 
be drawn into theological discussion, or 
even into the expression of a theological 
opivion, referring the inquisitive student 
to the other department in an adjoining 
room, then there is peace, such as it is; 
but all exegetes are not as prudent and 
‘cautious as they might be nor able to put 
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or too honest to even seem te avoid the ex- 
pression of their sentiments upon any sub- 
ject, certainly not upon one so vital as 
Christianity. We may imagine one of this 

class saying to himself: Christian theol- 

ogy, or Christianity asa system, is the re- 

sult of accurate interpretation of the orig- 

inal Christian records, and, pray, why 

should any Christian man be restrained 

from giving utterance to Christian truth? 

The Bible, properly interpreted, is Chris- 

tianity, the tidings of great joy-for all 

people, even for professors and students of 

theology. If exegesis and theology are 

not on speaking terms, it is not my fault. 

I declare what I believe to be the doctrine 

of revelation as deduced from the inspired 

volume, according to the laws of interpre- 

tation and criticism which are accepted by 

the scholars of the world. What I have 

discovered I must declare. If my brother, 

in the chair of theology, thinks I am mis- 

taken in my interpretation, let him say so 

and let the subject be freely and fraternal- 

ly canvassed. The object of a theological 

seminary is not to build up a dogma, but 

the truth. 

This brings us to say that the evils we 
bave suggested, as, at least, possible in a 
theological institution, are, in the writer's 
opinion, the result largely of a misapprehen- 
sion of the true office and design of such in- 
stitution. It is regarded too much in the light 
of an authority; whereas there is but one 
authority, Jesus Christ. He is, indeed, ac- 
knowledged by all such seminaries as the 
sole Master in religious truth; but, practi- 
cally, the human element in theological in- 
struction is largely developed, as must be 
apparent from the wide differences of views 
held in different institutions. 

If there were but one authority, there 
would be uniformity and unity, which is 
far from being the case. The theological 
school of each denomination represents 
some particular tenets, or, at least, shades 
of doctrine, peculiar to itself, which are 
disputed or ignored by the others. With 
what show of propriety, then, can any 
theological institution assume the réle of 
authority? Each seminary should, indeed, 
be based upon profound convictions, upon 
positive beliefs; but no theological profes- 
sor should forget the essential fact of bu- 
man fallibilitv, 

The inference plainly is, that a theolog- 
ical seminary should be regarded in the light 
of a,Helper in the discovery and statement 
of religious truth. The professor of theol- 
ogy himself should not be ashamed to 
confess that he is but an humble Jearner. 
He invites his students to go over with him 
the ground which he has already traversed, 
and to aval! themselves of his investiga- 
tions and experience. But, as he was or 
should have been an independent seeker 
after truth, under the tuition of the Spirit 
of Truth, he ought to encourage them to 
like independence. He should teach them 
to regard him as a friend and counselor, 
never as an authority. They are not to see 
with his eyesand hear with his ears; but to 
put to use their own God-given faculties, 
giving always due respect and weight to 
his suggestions as their superior in wisdom 
and knowledge. . They are not to be treated 
as mere recipients of what in after years 
they may take up anew in the spirit of 
original investigation. Oandidates for the 
ministry in a theological seminary, espe- 
cially coliege graduates, ought to be mature 
enough to think for themselves and to 
know the grounds upon which stand the 
doctrines of their Church. They should be 
thoroughly instructed in the principles and 
spirit and methods of study they should be 
taught bow independence is to be tempered 
by humility and reverence, and that no bu- 
man creed should be taken as a standard, 
but only the Scriptures; no authority ex- 
cept Jesus Christ. 

The world is al) astir with questionings. 
Free inquiry, doubt, skepticism character- 
ize the present age. Into the midst of this 
intellectual ferment the minister of Christ 
is called to take bis stand. Shall be do so 
merely as the retailer of other men’s 
opinions, of conclusions drawn for him, 
centuries ago and revaniped in the semin- 
ary? Then will he find. himself over- 
whelmed in the seething-waters, and the 
cause he was set to defend put to open 
shame by his incompetence. Doubts will 














which should have been probed. to the 
bottom and, at least, understood, if not 
then fully answered, will now perplex and 
worry him, and all the more so fronrthe 
overcautious and timorous allusion to them 
by the theological professor, as if he dared 
not go bimself, certainly not lead them, 
into a region beset with terrors, among the 
Avakim of infidelity. 

It is plain, then, that the student should 
be made familiar, while in the seminary, 
with the various phases of current unbellef 
and error, the objections to revealed relig- 
ion or to its special doctrines drawn from 
science, history, or philosophy. He should 
be led by acareful but fearless hand over 
the ground of revelation, inspiration, and 
canopicity; he should be well informed 
about textual criticism, as well as interpret- 
ation, and should neglect nothing within 
reach which throws light upon the mean- 
ing of the Scriptures. 

Truth flourishes best in the atmosphere of 
liberty. And, surely, we are not willing to 
concede that Christianity has anything to 
fear from the freest and fullest discussion of 
her teachings and history. Free discussion 
being allowed in the preparatory stage, 
the future minister may hope to speak to 
living men upon living themes with a living 
interest and certainty which will command 
attention and respect. Even his skeptical 
henrere, whether convinced or not by his 
arguments, will, at least, see that he does 
not talk at random, and he himself will not 
be compelled later to confess, in the lan- 
guage of Bishop Ellicott: ‘‘How much ip 
my sermons is a mere conventional and 
artificial theology.” 

Far be it from me to assert that there 
are not theological teachers who compre- 
hend the situation and bravely seek to meet 
its demands. Nor do we forget the great 
and noble work which our seminaries have 
wrought in the promotion of sacred. learn- 
ing, in the elevation of the ministry and 
the spread of Christian truth. But we have 
spoken of tendencies inevitable to the pres- 
ent system, as must, we think, be aeknowl- 
edged by all who are acquainted with the 
general working of our theologica) schools. 
New conditions require corresponding 
adaptations in the methods of theological 
training. 

May not a respeciful and candid hearing 
be extendéd to an honest attempt to point 
out what appears to be an Imperfection in 
our schools of the prophets, that so, if 
possible, there may be found a remedy? 

Bostor, Mass. 
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THE QUINCY COUNCIL. 


BY G. F. MAGOUN, D. D., 
PRESIDENT OF lows COLLEGE. 





To THe Eprror or THe INDEPENDENT: 


Dear Brother:—Absent from home since 
September 28th and constantly changing 
place, I have never seen till now your edi- 
torial of that date on the Quincy Council, 
in which are two statements concerning 
myself. 

1. “President Magoun tried to persuade 
the church in Grinnell, Ia., to refuse to be 
represented; but was outvoted overwhelm- 
ingly.” ; 

If so slight a matter is worth mentioning 
at this distance, it is worth stating fairly. 
And it may amuse you to learn that the 
overwhelming majority against ‘‘declin 
ing” to be represented amounted to two 
votes, ten in all voting, in a church of 
580 members. It may further amuse you 
to know that_most of the six who ‘‘out- 
voted” are very decided against departures 
from ‘‘evangelical thought and faith’; 
perhaps none among us so much £0; as 
much so, at least, as the four they outvo!- 
ed, and they felt that the church should 
express itself against these departures by 
delegate, one of them even proposing that 
it do so, in addition, by-a letter of protest. 
My own strongest conviction was that 


ed by having nothing to do with the 
Quiney matter, anyway. lt is so still, 
Bat when, the next week, one of our 
brethsen most decided in his views as 
to inspiration, atonement, and probation, 
moved that the church be represented, I 
seconded, having meanwhile tried neither 
to persuade the church por any one in it 
‘against doing so. If my first advice had 
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“alight addition to the absentees from the 
Couneil, who were eleven churches, with 
five individuals of those invited. 

2. “He is reported to have remarked 

that the denomination had got to be split, 
and that the Council offered as good an op- 
portunity as any to do it.” 
You had already privately informed me 
of the same report, by postal card, dated 
September 19th, the day the Council met, 
expressing the hope that it was a mistake, 
and asking what I thought of the Council, 
whose “‘ result” had not then come to hand, 
As to both editorial and card, I wish to say 
that I have for a few years past feared that 
attempts to crowd into our pulpits and 
creeds unbiblical contradictions of our well- 
understood beliefs would divide us hope- 
lessly, and an aggressive attitude in that 
direction at Quincy or anywhere else, in 
the present unhealthy excitement, would 
precipitate it. So a pastor’s undertaking, 
at Augusta, to give his people a creed con- 
trary to their belief on future punishment 
drove the entering wedge between him and 
them. I was among the many who 
had reason to fear that~a very different 
attitude would be taken at Quincy from 
what was taken; but I know too much of 
the grand prescriptive liberty of Congre- 
gatiovalism (please do not let your types 
say proscriptive. I abominate the word) to 
fear that outside speculations, for which no 
Scripture authority is claimed and the right 
to preach them disavowed, willever “split” 
anything—save hairs, As hypotheses to ac- 
count for facts differ totally from scientific 
generalizations or generalized statements 
of facts themselves, so do such outside no- 
tions differ from evangelical doctrine. I 
do not see that late local councils have 
made a particle of change in our old-time 
liberty or its limits. As to doctrine, it al- 
ways was restricted within the hounds of 
Holy Scripture; and as to religious hy- 
potheses outside of Scripture and doctrine, 
it was always amenable to sound philoso- 
phy and good sense. The late agitations 
have merely insured a new discussion, in 
which way may truth and truth alone pre- 
vail; but I do not see that those who merely 
maintain their own personal liberty in 
speculation, without striving to overturn 
or displace biblical belief thereby, are to 
be regarded as seeking a good opportunity 
to split the denomination or are likely to 
divide, even inadvertently, the great body 
of our laymen who are averse to such 
things. 

Boston, Maas., Oot. 16th, 1682. 





THE CHURCH AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


A SERMON. 


BY THE RT. REV. WILLIAM THOMP6ON, D.D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


[Preached before the Anglican Church Congress, at 
Derby.) 





neta me up and! shall be safe.”—Psalms 

AT every great meeting of believers, where 
prayer is offered, the sacrament of the death 
of Christ was celebrate’, and the truth of 
God earnestly sought, the Day of Pentecost 
seems to dawn again, and the presence of the 
Holy Spirit is not only sought, but given, 
given on the assurance of the promise of the 
Lord that he would be inthe midst of us; 
given on his promise to hear holy prayers; 
given on account of his love, which will not 
see bis children straggling ina fallen world 
without sending them consolation. It is no 
matter of speculation whether any such super- 
natural presence ought or not to be expected. 
If the Spirit of our God its not here, our time 
is wasted, our discussions are useless; we 
have grieved him by some fault of ours; we 
have driven him from that home which he 
would have made with us; atid o great occa- 
sion bas been Jost for want of him. If ever 
we had occasion to resort for guidance to the 
holy throne, this is such an occasion. The 
trials of the Church for the next few years 
seem to be of a new type. We have no open 
persecution to fear, as when 

“ Diocletian's flery sword 
Worked busy as the lightning.” 

I suppose no time has ever been more favor- 
able for giving what is called ‘‘fair play” to 
the Church. Rome in old days tolerated 
everything but Christianity; England to!l- 
erates everything. The times are peaceful ; 
the flock secure; the duties of the shep- 
herd plain. Yet there are dangers peculiar to 
the time. A mighty tide of thought is rising 
before us. Other tides have been, like the 
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ing slowly and confined in narrow space. The 
viscous flood of fire has wrapt round tree and 
homestead and made them ashes. This flood 
is like the tide of the great sea, that penetrates 
every part ; undermining the children’s castle 
on the sand, and flowing into every stone of 
the pier, and taking Invisible tribute from the 
cliff, so that no particle that is below sea-level 
can escape the contect.. Such a flood of 
thought seems rising on the modern world; 
and fit will leave no inch dry; and that which 


isancient and strong it will toueh and test, 

and only that which is above the waterfioods 

will entirely escape ite effects. I doubt for 

my own part whether any former time has 

presaged severer tasks for the Church. I 

doubt whether any moment has been big with 

greater dangers than those of which this cen- 

tury is in travail. Some speak as if all 

cbanges in the world were but a change from 

evil to evil, from bad té worse; as if the 

Apostie’s words “ We know that we are of 

God and the whole world Heth tn wickedness” 

(I John v, 19) were an account of the whole 

frame of creation and its working ; whereas 

they are a contrast to the little Church of 
Christ, with the multitude of those who still 

lay under the power of the devil. The 
progress of the world, so far as it is the devel- 
opment of justice, knowledge, and mutual 
help, is divine ; it is good, and every good and 
perfect gift comes and cav come from oné 
source only. It is one of the fruits of 
the Reformation that the Church and the 
state are no longer regarded as eéne- 
mies, but as two distinct powers, work- 
ing each for the good of man, the one in 
the road of eivil freedom and security and 
bappiness; and the other with the object of 
moral freedom, pesce of mind, and eternal 
hope for the people of God. United as Church 
and state or severed as Church within a state, 
this is the purpose of the Church and the state. 
And we of the clergy understand that much 
better than we used to do; and in such sub- 
jects as encouragements to temperance, to 
thrift, to recreations of the people, readings, 
lectures, newsrooms, avd the like, we step out 
and do our best to belp the state toward law 
and order and civil improvement; confessing 
thus that the progress of civilization helps the 
progress of religion. Let us keep before us 
this idea. Science in itself is no enemy of 
Christ; secular culture in itself is ‘not an 
enemy; civil government is no enemy; ‘the 
powers that be are ordained of God.” But at 
this moment the modern spirit is making 
progess round us with a rapidity which the 
Chareh has not yet learned to measure. Your 
program shows that this conference knows 
many difficulties and does not mean to shun 
them. Bat itis no reproach tothe clergy in 
general if I say, uniting myself wholly with 
them in this matter, that within a few years 
changes have come over the horizon of 
thougbt which cast a shadow upon every part 
of the field of our teaching, which we have 
only jost began to discern and which we are 
not vet prepared totransact with. I will try to 
indicate some of them. Overthe remains of one 
of the most eminent naturalists the grave has 
lately closed. Whether he was the inventor 
of the system which bears and will bear bis 
name, or Lamarck and Wallace claim a share, 
matters not tous now. He has made a com- 
plete revolution In the mode in which inquir- 
ers now regard the physical world. I do not 
sey it ought to be eo, but thatit ts. And 
my proof would be drawn not from en- 
thusiasm of followers, but, rather, from ad- 


agaiost the extravagant deductions of 
Darwin and his followers, admit at the same 
time that new light has been thrown on dark 
places in natural history by the new system. 
In rather more than twenty years it bas made 
itself a place in the thought of all countries, 
Whatever truth there may be in it, it is not to 
be disposed of by mere denial and ridicule, 
If there be, in common phrase, “something 
in it,’’ our business is to find that something, 
to set bounds to it by the truth that comes 
from anotber side, and so to disarm it of any. 
lurking mischief. That the thinker that 
founded the system was an honest inquirer 
foto the facts of Nature, following where re- 
search led him, with no afterthought of the 
effect on religion, with no wish to shake our 
faith in a Creator—those who know his writ- 
ings declare that he shines more ip research 
than in inferences from research—it is com- 
petent to us to believe. That the so-called 
struggle for existence is no more a complete 
account of the present condition of the world 


the river, whose flood it helps by small degrees 
toswell, we sball see more and more clearly. 
Nor must we confound these researches with 
the crude materialism which borrows some 
help from them. A neW induction has been 
made from physical facts; its novelty. bas 
startled and distressed us. It may be erit-. 
icised, revised, even superseded by other in- 
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Church to urge Copernicus to revoke his 
astronomy, so will oar clfiidren sce that new 
views of natural. history ‘cannot ” kill the 
spirit, or prevent itfrom turning to God for 
strength and comfort, or from eoncefving im- 
mortal bopes. If it be true that something 
new has been discovered, it is for us to seek 
the guidanee of the Holy Ghost, to teach as 
how and where the discovery touches the 
Gospel which we preaeb. It te’ for us to re- 
call under the same guidance the truths which 
we have to remember from eur Master. In no 
spirit of panic fear, but in trust on God, should 
we approach the new difficulty presented to us. 

Some find a resource ‘in dtawing « 
Mne between two kiods of truth. Leaving 
Nature to take care of herself, they desire only 
to study the moral and spiritual parts of man 
and to work on these with the message of for- 
giveness and of eternal life. ‘But, apart from 
the fact that God is the God, it is impdssibdle 
to maintain this separatiom of Nature as of 
grace. You will findthat, forthe confines of it 
are already assailed, Attempts are mate to 
apply the new theorl6é to morality; a’-to all 
else that concerns man. The lust theory isthat 
mankind, straggling upward fiom unexplored 
Ggpths of being and fighting fiercely for sar- 
vival in a world too narrow, finds the need of 
social ties to reinforce the single haod with 
allies for the struggle; that society duvelops 
sympathy, and that sympathy) ever fucreasing, 
tempers and will finally subdce selfishness and 
the grasping instinets aad desires. The sénse 
of right aod wrong, therefore, is the result of 
the opinion of society acting on our mind; 
' and it is needless to seek any higher sanctions. 
That view of life would, indeed, "bé fatal to 
our work. And it is useless to deny that, an- 
der the form of utilitarian moralityor of the 
morals of evolafion it leavens the popular be- 
lief far and wide: It te not all new. BStnee 
the days of Bentham ft has found special favor 
in England, There is a spurious practical 
character about it that suits our temper. We 
ought so to act as to secure the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number of men. Bat this 
ia to put calculation for duty. What is happt- 
ness? What will procure it? Does it matter, 
one way or the other, to the general Wappiness, 
if one or two shall indulge their private vices? 
Can men not so regulate their vices that they 


may even benefit the general body? 
There are good answets to all these 
questions; but they cavnot be drawn 


from this philosophy. And they are questions 
which are put, aud in the hour of temptation, 
just when an imperitive rule and order are 
most néedéd, We need not long-drawn calcu- 
lations to give asstrength, We need “ Thou 
shalt’? and “Thou shalt not” from some 
higher sphere. Natural science cannot speak 
them. **The Divine is heard” to quote the 
words of Professor Muller, fn the “IT ought,” 
which Nature does not know and cannot teach. 
Everything in Nature fs or fs not; fs neces- 
sary or contingent, true or falee. There 
isno room in Natare then for “I onght’’; as 
little as there fs in logic or geometry. No 
natural inference can be higher than Natore 
herself. Such a system of*morals as this, 
made out of man’s ingenuity, fs alterable by 
man, We know the wood of which this fdol 
fa made. It grew with us; we have warmed 
ourselves and cooked by it; it is hard if we 
cannot alter the form of it, which wé have 
made after the figure of man, into sottie shape 
that we think more beautiful and convenfent. 
Cases can be concefved in’ which this ‘kind of 
right and wrong changes places. It might be 
used to justify parricide in the story of the 
Cuct. It ts used to justify foul murders in 
Russia and in Ireland. General ability would 
be promoted by some system, and, therefore, 
itis woeful to remove a living obstacle from 
the paths of that system, woeful were there 
notan awful voice: “Thou shalt not kill.” 
Do not sacrifice thyself and thy precious life 
at the call of duty, this system says to the mis- 
sionary, to the explorer, to the doctor in the 
plague time, to the soldier in the battle, it is 
for the general good that precious lives should 
be preserved. And, if Christ had considered 
his life precious, a world would have gone un- 
saved. But he saved, and he safd: ‘* Take up 
the cross and follow me.’* True morality 
speaks to us from Sinai; from the Sermon 
on the Mount: from the suffering Saviour’s 
call, “Deny thyself; take up thy cross 
and follow me”;and the power of it lies 
in our Inner conviction that he who thus 
speaks has 8 right over as ; that what he utters 
is not a result of nice calculation, but an 
eterval law ; that that Iaw is the Inw of God 
It is no new thing to the Church that the 
world teems with misery. She has never 
shrank from the duty of bringing ft succor ; 
and, whatever may be safd about the short- 
comings of the present time, no one can deny 
that its eharity is open-handed, far-seeking, 
and enlightened. Seeing that much of the 
sorrow that is in the world comes from those 
who suffer by their own acts, she tries to teach 
temperance and thrift and industry, and with 





growing success. Bat what can we say of that 
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great mass of misery that cannot thus be 
reached? Trade will rise arid fall ; theré must 
be labor enough for its highest level, and for 
every lowering of the level some must be dis- 
placed ; in great. depressions, famine and fever 
are the inevitable results; even in the small, 
One of the workers told us lately that even the 
employed laborer suffers from hunger from 
one week to another; and perhaps the wife 
and children syifer more. It Is tfue to sxy that 
some of this is the man’s own fault ; but how 
does that improve it? If I sée the misery, I 
grieve for that; if a fanit caused the misery, 
than I grieve for the fault and this misery, lest 
children cry for bread, and homes break up, 
and the worker’s hand grows weaker. We 
could bear to Jook on this if we thought it a 
time for’ Ajscipline, to be followed by a time of 
peace and comfort ; we could even be content 
in it, if those who enffer could partly be 
helped throngh tiie evil day and partly were 
sustained by the hope of a life where God shall 
wipe eway all tears from their eyes. Bot when 
men go about among them, and point to this 
condition as a proof that there is no Divine 
government at all; when those who suffer 
most are most tempted to quit their one con- 
nolation there seems only one refuge from de 
spalr. God is not the author of evil; he is the 
sender of succor to it. We have not yet come 
near the boundaries of succor. And we know 
not how much may still be removed from socie- 
ty by Christian pains. All we have to do isto 
recognize the immense mass of trouble and 
sorrow, and to urge every one who loves 
Christ to do bis part in its relief. We belong 
to him, to whom “at even when the gun did 
set they brought all that were diseased and 
them that were possessed with devils and he 
healed them.”’ The love of Christ shall thus 
have fts perfect work, its fullest scope, through 
us that believe on him, and who cau yet tell 
how tany of the evils which now deform a 
fallen world may not be removed by that ex- 
ceeding love? One more feature of the mod- 
ern movement cannot be omitted. The Refor- 
mation vindicated for men their right of be- 
taking themselves to God and to Christ direct- 
ly, for forgiveness and for peace, without the 
interposition or hindrance of any human 
power. It did not seek to change the conat!- 
tution of the Church, Melancthon writes : 
“Would that {t were possible not to confirm 
and strengthen episcopal domination ; but to 
restore episcopal administration.”” Nor was 
ita democratic movement, as some have rep- 
resented it. The history of this country bears 
witness to that; but now, ip all European 
countries there isa stirring of the people to- 
ward democracy which cannot be overlooked. 
The theory of universal brotherhood and 
equality, which Christianity founded in a com- 
mon origin of man and a common interest in 
redemption, now gathers strength on all sides, 
from the fdeal, ‘so men phrase it, of human 
nature and its claims to justice. The Chrie- 
tian idea Is examined and dismissed by modern 
philosophy, because it restson motives extern- 
al toand ebove man, ov redemption and the 
love of God. The equality of man shall rest 
for modern society on justice and the nature 
of map. On which it may be remarked that, if 
Christianity appears to be mystic and transcen- 
dental in {ts theory to some people, it bas done 
a great deal more practical work in the direc- 
tion of freedom and equality than any otber 
system with like aim ; for we owe it hospitals, 
our educational system, the abolition of slay- 
ery, recognition of women’s rights and worth, 
missions to savage peoples. . And, if these 
blessings come slowly, it {s sufficient for my 
purpose now that they haye come, whilst the 
other system, by which the work of emanci- 


‘pation fe to be done, is only beginning to 


wake. It woke for the French Revolution, 
which, upon the text of liberty preached 
terror, judicial murder, universa] wor, a 
tyranny, and thousands slafn in battle. It 
will wake, and with spasmodite efforts will 
aim at new forme of gorernment, at new 
rights in the land, even at new modes of dis- 
tributing all property. With what issues, no 
man would dareto say. Can the Church be in- 
different to such a movement? It is a kind of 
parody on her own laws; love one another 
was the new commandment for the new broth- 
erhood of the cross; do to men as thou 
wouldst have them do to thee is an epitome 
of the divine law of our dealings with meén. 
The new doctrine may be the Church’s oppor- 
tunity. Sbe cannot turn away from it as mere 
politics. Such are some of the problems with 
which the Church of the coming generation 
will have to deal. They are hard, but tbey 
are not impossible forit, Let us not commit 


‘the mistake, which is so common, of thinking 


that the worst of all ages is our age, which 
means only this, that we live in this age and 
have not been called on to live in another. 
When you that are young shall have lived 
your life andshall be looking to the future, 
like some of us, with a disinterested eye, as on 
a conflict which you shall not share, troubles 
even greater than the present may seem to 
blacken on your horizon. But'will our present 








methods and conduct be sufficient for all the 
troubles that we foresee? Féw of us will 
think so. Oh! that the time past may suffice 
us for our squabbles and our littleness. Ob ! 
thatthe bosts that rise and murmur at our 
gate, asking food and guidance and wealth 
and power, may find us watchers, alert, in- 
structed, able to meet them in the gate with 
answers to their demands; for we need a 
learned and thoughbtfal clergy, s greater co- 
hesion among all classes, a deeper love of 
order, less spirit of caste among the clergy, 
more feeling for those without, a far more de- 
voted zeal, But I am speaking as if our 
power to meet our troubles depended on the 
development of pew qualities in.us. You 
cannot account for creation ; you cannot offer 
aman «4 binding moral law ; you cannot com- 
fort them in the depth of their distress; you 
cannot hope to guide their aspirations 
of a Creator, of a Redeemer, of a Di- 
vine Spirit working in and with the soul. 
Upon this the Church of God must stand or fall. 

We are agreed on that point. I can but 
offer a hintortwoto guide thougbts that are 
already in your minds. Upon the subject of 
the origin of things natural bistory brings no 
light. Sbe does not pretend to say what was 
the beginning nor what will be the end. Sup- 


‘posing material particles once in existence, 


she cunnot tell why they have moved in a mar- 
velous progression, rather than in an endless 
circle of chaotic disorder. What is there in 
matter, living or inert, to account for 
ite tending towarda world of beauty, toward 
Newton and Shakespeare, rather than toward 
an endless round of slime or fiery mists? Nay, 
if the bigher stages of creation vot only sur- 
pass, but also, in a sense, contradict the lower, 
natural history canvot te)l us why. ‘' Change 
from unchangeable matter, death from the 
imperishable, motion from absolute rest, life 
from the dead, sense from the senseless, pur- 
pose from causes acting blindly, intelligence 
from ‘the unintelligent, spirit from the an- 
spiritual’’—such are the contradictions which, 
according to Hoffman, the materialist must 
accept. The properties of matter, living or 
dead, are unequal to account for such trans- 
formations. To endow the atom with such 
informing power is to make an {dol of it; to 
escape from the idea of a creation we make 
our idol create. Materialism explains noth- 
ing. It leaves harder questions than it solves, 
Looking out upon the splendor of the world, 
upon the Summer in ite beauty and the sea in 
ite might, upop the deep perspective of the 
stars—‘‘those stars whose steps are worlds, 
above and under, glory on glory, wonder upon 
wonder’’—-the little atom and its little doings 
will not content us. “ Lift up your eyes on 
high and behold who hath created these 
things, that bringeth out their host by 
number. He calleth them all by names 
by the greatness of his might, for that 
he is strong in power. Not one faileth.” You 
will never eradicate this view of creation; for 
we that think it area part of the creation, and 
the consciousness of a Father’s power comes 
to us as birthright and beats in the pulses of 
our blood. Our faith in our Heavenly Father 
does not depend on our interpretations of 
portions of the divine records, We have modi- 
fied that interpretation, as we understood 
astronomy and geology better in past 
times. We have accepted the new explanation 
and have perhaps confessed that we bad wrong- 
ly expected a treatise on science in the book of 
God's dealings with men. And still the Father 
looks upon his children, and they answer when 
he says: “All those things bath my hand 
made.” Is it otherwise in the field of morals? 
Itis not. There is the same kind of contra- 
diction between premises and conclusion io 
modern teaching. ‘‘ Natural selection,” says 
an able writer, “is hate and war; charity is 
love and peace. If natural selection is the 
only law’ of progress; if warfare alone has 
brought forth the first virtues and created 
nations; if man has not in bis reason and in 
his beart a principle of justice and 
goodness, of which natural theories take 
no account, destined some day to destroy 
war itself; for evermore the more intelli- 
gent and better armed races will be bound, on 
pain of failing in their mission of progress, to 
enslave the inferior races.’”? Suspect that 
substitate for Christian love, with ite pew 
rame of Altruism, and the sword-hilt peeping 
from under ite pilgrim’s dress. No doubt 
social progress has restrained selfishness. Men 
have had to lop off this and that indulgence, 
upon a tacit compact with society, that on such 
terms the rest of their comforts shall be left 
them. It even leads men to make charitable 
gifts and support good institutions; but its 
power is very limited. The miser, the cynic, 
the seneualist, the slothful may still indulge 
their sin and satisfy the perfunctory calls of 
social Mfe. Lovest thou me? Love one 
another. These would come from another 
region and their power is great still. ‘‘ The 
love of Christ constraineth us’’ to love as he 
loves. 

Love is a germinal principle in the soul 





which will spread over all the soil in which 
it grows and will overpower the lowér 
growth and possess the whole soul. Let the 
OCburch still proclaim, with voice clear as '@ 
trumpet-call, the mystery of the Redeemer’s 
love. It still bas power to honor and to trans- 
form. In this revival meeting, in that wild 
march of a salvation army, it is this message 
or it is nothing which stirs the human spirit. 
We may not like the methods, we may desire 
greater order and less emotion; but the mes- 
sage of the Cross stirs men. We may shake 
our heads and say it will not last, as if Church 
history from the first had not continued, anda 
sad chapter about the lapsed—the men whose 
faith did not last. In some the seed will die 
and in some the seed will grow and last; but 
it bas divine life or it would not grow 
fp any. Christ, God, and man is a law 
anda life to men, because He is their 
benefactor. and has given them life 
from the dead; and their conscience knows 
or is ready to know it. Credit this, Ob! 
Chureh beloved of Christ! dwelt in by the 
Holy Spirit. The people that sit in sorrow need 
but to know what you desire to tell them. Tell 
them to look on Jesus, and to love him; and 
that he is stil] traveling among them in the 
greatness of his strength and mighty to save. 
Tell them that Christ is their best example 
and their dearest friend. He can unfasten 
from their backs the “strangling load” of.siv, 
and lannch them, free men, in a course of 
highest duties; can give strength for labor, 
and sickness, and Joss of friends. The prom- 
ises that society will grow uvselfish by de- 
grees are easy to make. They are drafts ona 
future civilization, payable a thousand years 
after date. Christ is here and now. Take 
him into your heart, and he is yours to-day, 
and by to-morrow he will have begun to 
change your life. Be it ours to bring Jesus 
Christ more directly before the eonscience of 
the people. The story of his life draws all 
men unto him. Those who haveseen him have 
seen the father; for they can realize a fath- 
er’s love, by the help of a life of love lived by 
one who dwelt amongst men as one of them- 
Selves. His life is jn itself a refutation of the 
theory of duty evolved from society and clvil- 
ization. When the Jew’s heart was faint with 
the faflure of promises and the Gentile’s heart 
was sated and disgusted with sinfal indulgence, 
then started out of that sofl the fairest lily of a 
holiest life, the subject of the World’s wonder 
eversince. Not from the stony ground of Ju- 
daism, not from the foul fatness of bloated 
heathenism did this flower spring. It did not 
and it could pot. Here, 1,800 years leter, men 
work out in theory equality of man and digni- 
tyofman. There is a shorter road ; learn of 
him who told us centuries since that men are 
equal in the sight of God and are: clothed 
im the dignity of redeemed children of bis 
kingdom. A power such as no king ever 
wielded is his already: power over laws 
aod customs; power over human hearts; 
power to bring peace and forgiveness... And 
the sources of it are easy to find. Man 
wants peace and forgiveness from sin, and 
Christ is felt to be the Redeemer that he seeks. 
“The power of the Lord has been present to 
heal them. Man, discoursing much of many 
discoveries, may show us mach that is new of 
the world and of his own nature, and we need 
not fear to follow it. Whit is false in it will 
pass away; what is true must harmonize with 
that other truth that to this end Christ both 
died and rose and revived, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and the living. We 
shall often be perplexed and shall faint, hardly 
seeing the fruth. But the Church of Christ is 
a Church of prayer and praise and this is the 
sum of her worsbip. Hold Thou us up, and 
we shall be safe. The ransomed of the Lord 
shall return and come to Zion with songs and 
everlasting joy upon their beads. They shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sigh- 
ing shall flee away.”’ 


PROBABLY few Americans ever heard of the 
obscure German town of Klingenberg-on- 
Main, not far from Aschaffenburg ; but, never- 
theless, itis a town well worth knowing and 
imitating. It seems that the town corporation 
bas a large interest in certain quarries, which 
have recently become very valuable; and the 
result is that not only are there no taxes 
lévied in this little Utopia, but every burgber 
is presented at Christmas with a sum of 
money equivalent to $25. The Cologne Gazette 
says that at the celebration of the Sedan fes- 
tival this year the corporation of the town 
“gave gifts to its householders and children 
of all ages actually attending school. Each 
head of a family received two marks; every 
school boy and girl twenty pfennings, or 
about two-pence halfpenny. Onthe occasion, 
moreover, a few months ore of opening a 
bridge across the Main, built by the munici- 
pality, at acost of £10,000—not a farthing of 
which was contributed by the townsmen—a 
bonus of ten shillings pes peat was handed to 
each burgher and all the school children got 
sixpence apiece.” It is difficult for the ring- 
ridden and tax-ridden cities of the New World 

possibility -of 


to conceive the such a state of . 
affairs as this. 
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AMERICAN HYMN WRITERS. 


UNITARIANS ( Continued). 
BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 








Tuomas WENTWORTH Hiacmson, 

Tus distinguished scholar, author, and 
worker was born at Cambridge, 1823; gradu- 
ated at Harvard, 1841, and in divinity, 1847 ; 
was pastor at Newburyport, 1847—1850, and at, 
Worcester, 1852—1858, after which he witb- 
drew from the ministry. fie was colonel of the 
first colored regiment, 1862—1864 ; and since 
the war bas resided at Newport and latterly 
at Cambridge. His books and other writings 
are well known. Not being a disciple or wel- 
eomer of Mr. Oscar Wilde, that asthete, whose 
acquaintance with American literature is prob- 
ably not exhaustive, was recently beguiled 
into berating him with loftily contemptuous 
terms. The assault was fierce; bat Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s spiriteand reputation will probably 
be able to survive it. 

While in his second year at the Divinity 
School, he wrote four pieces, which appeared 
iv the ‘‘ Book of Hymns,’’ 1846. Three of them 
are in old fashioned Jong meter: 

“ No human eyes Thy face may see.” 
“To Thine eternal arms, 0 God.” 
“The past is dark with sin and shame.” 


These are grave, thoughtful, deyout poems, re- 
markahbly free from the bumptiousness, not to 
say flippancy, which sometimes marks the 
utterances.of advanced liberals. In form and 
substance they are true bymns. They Jack 
nothing but lyrical fire. They have won some 
little acceptance (less than their merits would 
justify) from Unitarians and Universalists ; 
but none, so faras I have noticed, with the 
Orthodox. 
“The land our fathers left to us 
Is foul with hateful sin.” 

An anti-slavery hymn, happily out of date when 
“Hymns of the Spirit’? appeared (1864) and so 
not reprinted there, 





Jonw WEIss. 
Born in Boston, 1818 ; graduated at Harvard, | 
1837, and in divinity, 1848; pastor for a short 
time at Watertown and New Bedford; after- 
ward resident at Milton and Boston, enraged 
in lecturing, writing, and preaching. Three 
pieces of his appeared im the “Book of 
Hymns,’’ 1846: 
“ Beneath thy trees to-day we meet.” 
“For a Sammer Festival’; pretty and ephem- 
eral enough for the occasion. 
“ A wondrous star our pioneer.” 
This is sometimes begun with stanza 4th: 
“The world throws wide its brazen gates.” 
“A memory of vanished dreams,” 
written for his own ordination, Oct. 25th, 
143. Dr. Patoam errs in saying that “this 
hymn appears in no printed collection.” The 
second stanza, slightly altered, begins No. 
886 in “ A Book of Hymns”’: 
“ Thy servant's sandals, Lord, are wet,” 





WILt1aM Heyry Hvar, 


This was another of these brillignt youths 
who went through the divinity school to find 
that they preferred other paths tothe sober 
ministerial road ; but he did it more quickly 
than the rest. Born in Charleston, 8. C., in 
1827, baptized probably by Dr. Gilman and 
taught his spiritual A,B,C by Bullfineh, he 
graduated at Harvard, 1847, and in theology, 
149. Then he went abroad and became a 
great traveler and—journalist.. I will my no 
More about bim, as, his office is near that of 
Tut IxperenpeNt. Dr. Putnam fails. to 
bonor him with a place among the Liberal 
Singers; yet he contributed three lyrics to 
the revised edition of “A Book of Hymns,” 
1848, where they stand Nos. 525, 582, and 533. 
The last is probably the best known : 

“ We will not weep. for God ts standing by us.” 





SAMUEL JOHNSON, 1822—1882, 


He was born at Salem, Oct. 10th, 1822 ; grad- 
ated at Harvard, 1842, and in divinity, 1846 ; 
started an independent society at Lynn, 1853, 
and continued as its minister til] 1870; then 
lived at Salem, and afterward at North Andover, 
where he died, Feb. 19th last. The New York 
World called him “@ thinker, a theologian, 
‘nd a man of genius, who was constantly 
dobbed, against. his will, with the title 
*Rev.,’”’ and says that he “ was an early and 
*armest champion of the cause of anti-slavery 
‘owhich he brought « culture anda philo- 
sophie spirit quite beyond the conception of” 
Some of its warmest advocates. He Published 
*kood deal; but bis great work is “ Oriental 
Réligions.”” Conjointly with 8. Longfellow, he 
edited “A Book of Hymps,’” 1846—1848, and 

Hymns of the Spirit,’ 1864, his contribu- 
a penal being few, but of high quality: 

our of them appeared in 1846. ; 





An eminently conservative compiler, Dr. Hat> 
field, bas admitted this, and Dr. Putnam, who 
bad no sympathy with the autbor’s advanced 
views, says it ‘has comforted and strength- 
ened. many a sad and weary heart." 
“ Onward, Christian, though the region 
Where thou art be drear and lone.” 
Used by Robinson and Baptist “ Praise Book.” 
* God of the earnest heart.” 
Written ‘forthe Graduating Exercises of the 
Class of 1846, in the Cambridge Divinity 
School.’’ 
“ Lord, once our faith in man no fear could move: 
Now save it from despair!" 
A fine lyric, headed “In Time of War”; it 
seems to refer less to that with Mexico than 
to “the BSlaveholder’s Rebellion” of fifteen 
years later. This is the second stanza : 
“Thou hearest ; and we hear, above this din, 
Thy blessed word sound clear: 
ue * I purge this land from siavery and sin, 
The reign of Heaven draws near.’” 
The rest are much later. 
“ I bless Thee, Lord, for sorrows sent.” 


This, says Dr. Putnam, was “‘ written at the 
request of Dorothea L. Dix, for a Collection 
made by her for the use of an asylum”’; but 
he cannot give the uame and date of the book. 
I find the hymn firttin Hastinge’s ‘ Church 
Melodies,”’ 1858, whence it was copied by Rob- 
inson and Baptist Praise Book. It is also 
used by Martineau. His other verses may be 
found in ‘‘Hymns of the Spirit,’’ Nos. 221, 
229, 633, 687, 653, 657. 
It will be seen that Trinitarians bave made 
little use of these products of Mr. Johnson’s 
fine talent and earnest spirit. Here is a piece 
which some of them might, surely, adopt, omit- 
ting, probably, the central stanza: 
“City of God, how broad and far 
Outspread thy walls sublime! 
The true thy chartered freemen are, 
Of every age and clime, 


“One holy Church, one army strong, 
One steadfast high intent, 
One working band, one harvest song, 
One King omnipotent! 


“ How purely hath Thy speech come down 
From man’s primeval youth ! 
How grandly hath Thine empire grown 
Of Freedom, Love, and Truth ! 


“ How gleam Thy watchfires through the night, 
With never-fainting ray ! 
How rise Thy towers, serene and bright, 
To meet the dawning day ! 
“In vain the surge’s angry shock, 
In vain the drifting sapds; 
Unharmed, upon the Eternal Rock, 
The Eternal City stands.” 


I heard that sung once, very many years ago, 
at Mr. Frothingham’s place of worship, and 
the impression never left me. Apart from that, 
I venture to think it a very genuine and noble 
spiritual song. A hymn, of course, it is not, 
except by courtesy; no more so than “ Green- 
land’s Iey Mountains,” and ‘*God Moves in a 
Mysterious Way,” and others of our prime 
favorites. It is no worse for suggesting some 
verses of Matthew Arnold, similar in thought, 
though more pensive and less triumpbant. In 
view of certain pathetic, not to say tragic 
phases.of Mr. Jobnson’s life, they may be as 
fitly addressed to his memory ss to that of 
** Obermanp,”’ 

“oe Thou art goné away from earth, 
And place with those dost claim, 


The children of the Second Birth 
Whom the world could not tame; 


“ And with that small, transfigured Band 
Whom many a different way 
Conducted to their common land, 
Thou learn’st to think as they, 


“Christian and pagan, king and slave, 
Soldier and anchorite, 
Distinctions we esteem 60 grave 
Are nothing in their sight. 


“They do not ask, who pined unseen, 
Who was on action hurled, 
Whose one bond is that all have been 
Unspotted by the world.” 





OoTavius Brooxs FrRoTHINGHAM. 

This eminent son of a distinguished father 
was born in Boston, Noy. 26th, 1822, graduated 
at Harvard, 1843, and in divinity, 1846; was 
pastor at Salem, 1847, Jersey City, 1855, and in 
New York, from 1860 tilla few years ago,when 
he went abroad.: - Réturning, as everybody 
knows, he resouneed the pulpit for literary 
work. No attentive redder of Tue InDErenn- 
ENT cap have forgotten bis remarkable utter- 
ances of last November. There is in the whole 
literature of Confessions no more beautiful ex- 
ample of manly frankness, of the true Soeratic 
openness to and reverence for facts, and, I 
may add, few more striking testimonies to the 
mysterious power of what he calls revealed 
religion. His only appearance as a hymn 
writer was in the “‘ Book of Hymns,” 1846: 


“Thou Lord of hosts, whose guiding hand.” 


This is adopted by Martineau. It was written 
‘for the graduating exercises of his divinity 
class, a class remarkable for containing three 





" Father, in thy mysterious presence kneeling.” 
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Epwarp Evgrett Haus. 

It is wholly superfluous to say that thie 
famillar figure was born in Boston and gradu- 
ated at Harvard. Some of our readers may 
not remember that bis ministry began at Wor- 
cester, in 1846, and that ten years later he mi- 
grate tothe South Church, in Boston; but 
all of them surely have read, with more or less 
profit add delight, his curious stories. His 
claim to notice here is besed on a single piece, 
so minute that it eseaped the notice of Dr. 
Putnam, though {it has been admitted by 
“ Hymns of the Spirit ” and Martineau. 

“O Father take the new-built shrine,” 

This is a dedication hymn of bat eight lines 
and bears date 1858, 





Mrs. Lucy EveLina AKERMAN, 1816—1874. 


She was born Feb. 2ist; 1816, in Wrentham, 
Mass., a daughter of Thomas and Lucy Met- 
ealf, and married Charles Akerman, of Ports- 
mouth and afterward of Providence. Her 
solitary poem has attained wide currency, 
though usually given as anonymous: 

“ Nothing but leaves—the Spirit grieves.” 

This was suggested by a sermon of Moncure 
D. Conway and first published in The Chris- 
tian Observer, September, 1858 or 1859. (Sol 
am told. I cannot answer for the facts.) It 
got into “‘ Hymns of the Ages,’’ Second Series, 
1860, and thence into sundry books of varied 
theologio and ecclesiastical complexiom 





There are many other Unitarian poets, of 
whom whoso will may read in Dr. Putnam's 
plentiful pages. I have mentioned merely 
such as came within the limits of these notes— 
4.¢., such as have made some positive impres- 
sion within theirown denomination, and won 
or been likely to win some recognition outside 
it. The principle of selection was neither in- 
fallible nor infallibly followed ; but where I 
have erred {t has been on the side of liberality. 
One thing Is noticeable, that nearly all these 
hymns appeared between 1820 and 1848. What- 
ever may have been the activity of Unitarian- 
ism in other fields since then, its productive- 
ness here duriug the last generation appears 
much less than in that which preceded. If 
the same remark be made of other bodies, it 
is hardly true to the same extent. I do not 
pretend to draw a moral, but simply to state a 
fact. 
Lanicn UnIvEersity. 


Biblical Research. 


LOVEST THOU ME? 


BY PROF. W. G. 











BALLANTINE. 





THERE is a curious illustration of the patns- 
taking but ineffectual pedantry of the Revised 
Version in the last chapterof John. In the 
margin, beside Christ’s dialogue with Peter, 
we read; ‘‘ Love in these places represents two 
Greek words.’’ The reader is not told whether 
these words differ in meaning, or how they 
differ, or whetber either is used in any other 
passage of Scripture, nor is he referred to ahy 
source of information. Heis simply informed 
that the revisers know sometbiog which, for 
some r , they t tellbim and left to 
infer that he is missing the point of the 
dialogue. : 

The conversation, as it stood unannotated 
iv the old version, seemed so uatural, so ex- 
plicable from what we knew of tbe denial and 
penitent weeping of Peter and the forgiving 
grace of the Master, that unlearned readers 
will be reluctant to believe that, after all it 
turned largely upon the balan¢ing of two 
Greek synonyms s0 delicately differentiated 
that even the language of George. Eliot and 
Tennyson cannot reproduce them. 

But our- highest authorities all agree that 
such is the fact. They assure us that the ques- 
tion was not simply whether Peter, who had 
been so ready to go with Jesus to prison and 
to death and had then so basely denied bim, 
did or did not love his Lord, but first, whether 
he “loved him as a master” and then whether 
he “lofed him as a companion.” 

We read sadly in Trench’s synonyms “ Allthe 
subtle and delicate play of feeling disappears 
perforce where the variation in the words used 
is incapable of being reproduced.’’ 

Regarding the difference between these 
synonyms, the Archbishop tells us ; “ The first 
[4yarG] expresses # more reasoning attach- 
ment of choice and selection (diligere=deligere), 
from seeing in the object upon whom it is be- 
stowed that which is worthy of regard, or else 
from a sense that such was fit and due toward 
the person so regarded as being a benefactor 
or the like; while thesecond [9:44], without 
being necessarily an upreasoning attachment, 
does yet oftentimes give less account of itself 
toitself, It is more instinctive, is more of the 
feelings, implies more passion. The notions 
of respect and ‘reverence are continually im- 








such men as 8. Jobnson, 8. Longfellow, and 
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Apostie”: “In bis bh aad grief “ 
apostle would not dare to say that he lov 

the Lord with the reverence with which, as 
God, he ought to be regarded; but he was 
sure he loved him with an ardor simflar to bat 
more intense than that which his heart cher- 
ished for his dearest ones on earth; and then, 
descending to his own level, the Master asked- 
if he were, indeed, convinced that he loved 
him even in that lower sense.”’ TlWese views 
are supported by Meyer and Alford, ih thetr 
commentaries, by Grimm and Cremer, in their 
lexicons, and by many other eminent scholars. 
Such a weight of authority ought, perbaps, 
to settle the matter; but there are some to 
whom this “subtlety” and “delicate play” 
of logomachy will seem “altogether a pro- 
fanation of that deep, abstracted, holy scene,” 
and they will ask whether it is probable that 
Christ and Peter spoke Greek, rather than Ara- 
maic, and, if so, whether the Jews of that day 
kept in mind the classic distinction of the 
words. 

There is little reason to think that the eyan- 
gelists were much’ acquainted with classic 
Greek literature; but there was one Greek book 
with which they were familiar—the Septuagint. 
If our New Testament critics were accustomed 
to approach their work through the study of 
the Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
rather than through the study of Plato and 
Xenophon, many words and phrases would be 
differently explained in our commentaries, In 
turning over the leaves of the Septuagint, we 
soon notice that $44 isconspicuously rare. It 
is used in saying that Isaac loved savory meat 
and that the Israelites loved flagons of wine; 
it is also used of loving wisdom. On the other 
hand, 4ya7é meets the eye on every page. It ts 
the common word, used with the same tudie- 
crimineteness as the English word love. By it 
are described Jacob's partiality for Joseph, 
Ruth’s love for Naomi, Michal’s for David, 
Jonatban’s for David, Amnon’s for Tamar, and 
Solomon’s for his strange wives. Itis used in 
speaking of loving, cursing, vanity, and vio- 
lence, as well as in speaking of loving rigbt- 
eousness avd God. What is true of the use of 
the verb is true of ite derived noun, 4yé77, We 
are told that “the hatred wherewith Amnon 
hated Tamar was greater than the love (4y477) 
wherewith he had loved ber.” 

Yet, in the face of such facts, Archbishop 
Trench can say: “ For it should never be for- 
gotten thet the substantive 447 is purely a 
Christian word.” And Grimm can say; ‘Zz 
tis quae disputavimus facile intelligitur ayaray 
nusquam dici nee dici posse de veneres amore,’ 

It appears, then, that in Hellenistic Greek 
@:AS and its noun fell somewbat into 
disuse, and 4yaré and its noun took their 
places, except in a few special significations— 
¢. g., to kiss, This was not for any profound 
moral reason, or for any cause connected with 
Christianity, or from any purpose of distin- 
guishing varieties of love. It was such a whim 
as displaces ‘‘ expect ’’ and substitutes ‘‘ calcu 
late,” in modern vulgar English speech. 

In the New Testament dyar® occurs about 
five times oftener than @A6, The sub- 
stavtive 4yé77 occurs above a hundred times ; 
giAia but one single time. The verb dyard is 
used of loving the uppermost seats, darkness, 
the praise of men, this present world, and the 
wages of unrighteousness, We are told that 
sioners love (4yatGorv) those that love them, 
A careful comparison shows that, excluding 
the signification to kfss, the two verbs have, 
as nearly as possible, the same range of mean- 
ing, just as begin ” and ‘‘ commence” do in 

English, only one is used oftener. Both are 
‘used in speaking of the love of the Father to 
‘the Son; of the Jove of Jesus for John; of 
God’s love to men; of the mutual love of 
Christians; of the love of the Pharisees for 
the chief seats, and of the mutual love of sin- 
pers. It is true, as Trench says, that men are 
never commanded to ¢Aciv, God. But, “If 
any man Jove (9/2¢’) not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be anathema,” and good men are 
called 9468200, 

The venerable and learned Professor E. A. 
Sophocles, in a private letter dated abouta year 
‘ago, says: ‘‘ The modern dya7@ means simply to 
love. In general it corresponds to the classical 
9.20, epd, Epayat, As to the modern qué, it 
retains only the meaning to kiss. "Ayaré 
implies more affection than $14, Hence, 
Peter was grieved when the third question was 
orAeig pe,” It will be perceived that Professor 
Sophocles thinks the two words carried a differ- 
ent meaning to Peter’s ear. But bis view that 
ayaré was stronger is just the converse of that 
of the eminent critics above cited. We cannot 
help thinking that the change tothe modern 
usage had already begun and that dyer was 
coming gradually more and more into use, sim- 
ply as a substitate for g:24, It is by no means 
certain that Christ and Peter conversed in- 
Greek; but, if so, there is no reason from Scrip- 
Cure usage to think that they saw any differ, 





plied in ayaray,” 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASS0- 
CIATION. 


Tus 10th annual meeting of the American 
Public Health Association was in some réspects 
&@ most notable meeting. The welcome given by 
the citizens of Indianapolis was well expressed 
by Governor Porter and Mayor Grubb, both 
of whom gave brief written addresses, which 
showed a full appreciation of the objects of 
the Association. Indeed, both papers well 
outlined the need of sanitary administration 
and filustrated how fully many citizens and 
cities are feeling the demands which are to be 
made upon municipal authorities for the se- 
ecurement of public health. The address of 
President Kedzie emphasized the important re- 
lations of science and of public economy to the 
practical application of hygiene. Most of the 
morning of the first day was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the best methods of giving such 
vigor to the Association as would save it from 
commonplace homilies in the need of sanita- 
tion and secure definite and classified direc- 
tions as to public health, 

The reports of the various eommitteeselicited 
unusual attention, 

Dr. Harris reviewed the present sta us 
of vital statistics and insisted upon national 
supervision and closer acouracy of detail 
It is now known that the records of death are 
of very important service in the study of the 
localities of disense. There are stil) many de- 
fects as to returns of births, which embarrass 
statisticians in the study of the material for 
disease furnished at respective age. 

For three or four years past a committee 
bas reported in respect to the limitation of that 
special class of communtieable diseases which 
affect social life. A sincere, earnest, and 
enthusiastic chairman at first succeeded in 
carrying with him the sentiment of the asso- 
ciation in favor of laws which altimately meant 
the regulation of prostitution. A few dissent- 
ing voices have been heard at each meeting. 
In the meantime, a New York society, opposed 
to all such metbods, has freely circulated its 
views among the members, This year, 
Dr. Wines, of Springfield, Ohio, made 
a minority report. After some free dis 
cussion the whole subject was laid upon the 
table. While the limitation of the results of 
vice is greatly desirable, the methods proposed 
were vot wise. We are glad that both this 
Association and the National Board of Health 
have declined to favor a so-called contagious 
disease act of such doubtful utility. The His- 
tory of the National Board of Health and its 
work was admirably given by Dr. Cabell, of the 
University of Virginia, aud is a paper which 
should bave widespread circulation. It proves 
beyond question not only that euch a board 
should exist ; but that it should be restricted 
in its operations, as by the recent act of Con- 
gress, as to ite general appropriation. We are 
sure the sober second thought of our legisla- 
tors will see the impropriety of restricting its 
sphere so much to cholera and yellow fever, 
and will recognize that there are other disas- 
ters to public health not less insidious and de- 
atructive, although pot so often taking the 
form of vagrant epidemics. A great work has 
been done by the Board and its nineteen sup 
plements of special investigation form a great 
addition to sanitary literature. 

An interesting paper on the spread of Texas 
cattle fever elicited some discussion. Al- 
though this disease is not communicable, as is 
Pleuro Pneumonia, it far more affects the meat 
and so endangers the qu&lity of our meat sup 
ply. The comparative study of this disease is 
also interesting, asit throws somelight on allied 
contagions in the human species. 

The discussion on vaccination was opened 
by a paper by Dr, 8. W. Abbott, of Wakefield, 
Mass. The paper itself gave an excellent 
resumé of the practice of bovine vaccination 
and the rules of its conduction. The Associa- 
tion bas never hada more able or important 
discussion thao that which followed, Dr, 
Foster, of Georgia, Drs. Griffin and Johnson, 
of Chicago, and other representative men re- 
viewed the comparative merits of humanized 
and bovine lymph. In the mode of produc- 
tion of bevine lymph some new and startling 
facts were brought to light. It was clearly 
admitted that the trade in lymph had become 
demoralized, and also shown that inferences 
therefrom as to the unreliability of true lymph 
were unfounded. Indeed, the discussion was 
a most effectual answer to those physicians 
who have recently been wont to decry the 
value of bovine vaccination. As well might 
we discredit the value of opium as a relief for 
pain because a fraudulent imitation had come 
upov the market. The facts adduced will stop 
aby such ignoble stampede. 

Dr. Wight, the bealtia oficer of Detroit, ably 
presented the legal relations of health and 
discussed the domain of sanitary law. It isone 
of the most important matters now attracting 
the ‘attention of jurists. Sanitary law is a 
police law and must have great powers and 
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ecutors. Several other papers of much value 
were presented. The attendance from the 
different statesand cities was significant of the 
earnest effort of loca] health officerg to be 
abreast with the best methods of bealth ad- 
mivistration. The Association chose Dr. E. 
M. Hunt, of New Jersey, as president and ad- 
journed to meet next year in the eity of 
Detroit. 


Science. 


THE comet stil) continues to excite a great 
deal of interest and is certainly the finest which 
has appeared since 1858. In respect to envel- 
opes, jets, ete. it has not, however, presented 
as much material for study as last year’s comet; 
bat, on the otber hand, some new phenomena 
bave appeared. Soon after passing perihelion 
tbe nucleus began to elongate, so that on Oct. 
2d it was eggshaped; on Oct. 4th it was fully 
twice as long as broad, and by the 10th it had 
become a string of luminous dots or knots, ar- 
ranged along a line more or less irregular. 
The knots are merely points of greater bright- 
ness inthe luminous streak which surrounds 
and connects them; but between the second 
of these knots (which was much the brightest 
ofthe six usually visible) and the third, tlie 
connecting luminosity is so much fainter 
than elsewhere that some observers with small 
telescopes haye reported the nucleus as 
broken into two. Another curious and as 
yet entirely unexplained phenomenon is 
the faint streamer, about balf a degree 
in width, with sides pretty well defined and 
nearly paralle), which, starting from a point 
some way up on the tail of the comet, extends 
downward toward the sun for 4° or 5°. It is 
best seen with a powerful opera-glass ; but can 
be made out with the naked eye. It disappears 
in a telescope of much magnifying power. 
Another remarkable thing is the small com- 
panton comet reported by Schmidt, of Athens, 
as accompanying it at a distance of about 4°. 
So far as we know, however, this companion 
bas not yet been seen inAbis country. It must 
be very faint. Asto the question whether this 
comet is identical with the comets of 1843 and 
of 1880 the most recent evidence rather bears 
in the negative. The latest computations of 
{ts orbit seem to indicate a present period of 
from 5 to 10 years. If so, it cannot possibly 
be the comet of 1880, for, though the recent 
passage through the upper portions of the 
solar atmosphere may have shortened its peri- 
od, it cannot have lengthened it. Neither does 
the position occupied by the comet when dis- 
covered by Crals before the perfhelion passage, 
lie in the path which would be described by 
either the comet of 1843 or that of 1880, in 
returning to the sun. It seems rather more 
likely that both of these comets, with the 
present one and several others which are re- 
corded (all moving in one plane and having 
about the same perihelion distance) are dif- 
rerent fragments of one great original comet, 
which was torn to piecesin rushing by the 
sun, perhaps centuries ago. The sodium lines 
in the spectrum of the eomet were distinctly 
visible on the 24 and faintly on the 4th. By 
the 10th they bad entirely disappeared and 
since then the spectrum bas been merely that 
usually shown by comets, though, of course, 
brighter and (not, of course) better defined 
than usual. How long the comet will remain 
visible it is difficult to say. It bolds out re- 
markably, and it is not impossible that it may 
be months before it finally fades away. 


.... The origin of treeless prairies seems to 
be referable to annual prairie fires, by the 
growing consent of those who patiently in- 
vestigate the matter, and thus one of the great 
philosophical questions of the past age is being 
finally set at rest. Upto say a couple of years 
ago the belief of Professor Whitney prevailed 
that there was something in the finely com- 
minuted sofl of the prairies which so firmly 
enveloped the seed as to prevent the necessary 
action of the atmosphere fn inducing germina- 
tion. Otber hypotheses—all, however, tending 
to the physical impossibility of tree growthe— 
were in favor. In the ‘‘ Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia,’’ for February, 1881, probably the first 
philosophic attempt to show the futility 
of all these hypotheses appeared. It 
was there shown that there was no 
more resson why the seeds of strong herb- 
aceous plants should grow and form the 
well-known flora of the prairies than the seeds 
of ligneous plants; that berbaceous plants 
or annuals which could flower and commit 
their seeds to the earth before a fire flew over 
them could spread in spite of prairie fires; 
but that ligneous plants, which required sever- 
al years of growth before seeding, could not 
spread when annually burned down ; that, as 
a matter of fact, trees were being raised by the 
million on the prairies by nurserymen, and 
that wherever prairie fires were prevented 
from occurring, the woodlands actually did en- 
croach on the grassy prairie. This view now 
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| is simple and unaffected, as the great mass of 
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from a paper by Robert Ridgway in the “‘ Pro- 
ceedings of the National Museum,’’ wherein 
he shows that the forest area of the Wabash 
basin bas extended to such an extent 
that numerous small grassy prairies, which 
were common at the first settlement of 
the country, bave become transformed to 
woodland, and that, owing to this encroach- 
ment, the forest area of the valley is greater 
than it was fifty years ago. There are now 
huge trees of oak and bickory eighty feet 
high on what certainly was grassy prairies 
fifty years ago. The question of the origin of 
these prairies being definitely settled, the 
anthropological one connected with it derives 
a new interest. As the natural condition of 
the North ‘American Continent is to be cov- 
ered by a forest growth and this forest 
growth has been kept down by the agency of 
annual Indian fires, the Indians must have 
been here before the subsidence of the waters 
which covered the prairies, and the annual 
fires following the regular subsidence alone 
kept the forests from springing up. It is an 
excellent illustration of the fact that the set- 
tling positively of one important question 
only leads to the introduction of other an 

often greater ones, ‘ 








Personalities. 


..«» When M, Turguet was French minister 
of the fine arte an old woman submitted to 
bis inspection a beautiful vase, which she said 
her son, a sailor, had given her, long ago. No 
one could decide as to its origin ; but M. Tur- 
guet said that it wasa fine work of art and 
gave her what she asked. Some time after- 
ward a Siamese dignitary was astounded on see- 
ing it in the Ceramic Museum at Sevres. He 
declared it to be one of the sacred vases of 
Siam, whose exportation is strictly forbidden 
and which are only in use in the grand temple 
at Bangkok. He valued it at $5,000. The 
Government gave the old woman a pension of 
$240 a year. 


«+++There has just béen discovered in the 
Chateau de Chauteraine, France, a historic 
document, which it had long been supposed 
was lost. Itisa manuscript history of some 
of the kings of France. It was given toa 
family of Chauteraine by the Duchesse 
d’Angouleme, stolen from them by some un- 
known robber, returned tothe family after- 
ward by the repentant thief, and then secret- 
ed by the late head of the family. It bas been 
safely placed in thé Museum at Mans. 


.... Within the last twelve years the popula- 
tion of Russia has increased very rapidly. 
The total amount is said to be 14,500,000. For 
the various divisions of the empire the fol- 
lowing are the present returns: Russia in Eu- 
rope, 75,067,788; Poland, 7,219,077; Finland, 
2,028,021 ; Siberia and Ceutral Asia, 15,186,456, 
ora total of 100,088,348. Twelve years ago 
the total was 85,570,646. Poland during the 
last 65 years bas increased from 2,717,287 ta 
her present total, 7,219,077. 


....Of Edwin Arnold, author of “The 
Light of Asia,’”’ a London correspondent says: 
“He has an intense face, full of the fire of 
concentrated purpose ; he has the poet’s eye, 
which seems always to see things far away and 
invisible to other mortals. There is not an 
atom of pretense or ‘shop’ in his manner. He 


these honest English folk are sure to be 
found.” 


.... Alexander Doyle, a New Orleans acnip- 
tor, has completed a model for a statue of 
General Robert E. Lee, to crown the monu- 
mental shaft in Lee Place, in that city. It 
represents the Confederate chieftain stand- 
ing, In his ordinary military dress, and is said 
tobe an excellent likeness. The ststue will 
be about three times larger than life-size. 


..--Mrs, Emerson, the widow of the late 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, is living at Concord 
and is eighty-three years of age, She retains 
her faculties to a remarkable degree. The 
phflosopher’s son, Dr. Edward Emerson, will 
shortly abandon his pbysician’s practice in 
Concord and devote himself to literary pur- 
suits. 


.. «Miss Calhoun, of South Carolina, « 
grand-niece of the famous statesman, wil! 
shortly appear upon the stage, having been 
studying fortwo years in London with that 
end in view. 


....Baker Pasha, the Anglo-Turkish com- 
mander, bas been named by the Khedive of 
Egypt as General of Division, the highest 
grade he could bestow. 


...-The title of “‘ Gommodore” has recent. 
ly been introduced in the German fleet. It 
will signify the commander of a station. 


....The wife of President Gonzales, of 
Mexico, is studying medicine and surgery in 





















----An eminent Swiss physician, asa reen} - 
of finding that, out of 23,200 infants exam'ineg 

for this purpose, only 122 possessed any ap. 

norma) peculiarities, argues that, as a rule, ¢ 

child is straight when be goes to school fo 
the first time. He further attributes to the 

enforced maintenance of one attitude for 4 

length of time the corporeal deformation, 

which are displayed at a later period. The 

various portions of the juvenile organism are 

easily displaced, and, if the cause continues, 

such displacements become permanent. fis 

advocates more attention by doctors to the 

medical aspect of school life. A point of e. 

qential importance is the maintenance of the 

suppleness of the lumbar region and he cop. 

demned the habit of supporting the body op 

one side only, either sitting or standing. 


.-.-The Hon. W. C. Depauw, of New Ap 
bany, Ind., has made liberal offers of endow. 
ment to the Indiana Asbury University, « 
Greencastle. The conditions of the contem. 
plated gift have but recently been made pub- 
lic. If certain rea) estate in the vicinity of the 
University ean be obtained fos the erection of 
additional bufldings and if the friends of the 
institution will raise $150,000 to make the 
deficiency between the present income and 
expenses, Mr. Depauw proposes to endow it 
with $800,000 cash and 45 per cent. of his en- 
tire estate after his death, making the total 
about $1,000,000. Sixteen thousand of the re- 
quired $150,000 has now been already sub- 
scribed and the University officers say they 
will raise the total amount in a few weeks. 


«-+eThe library of Cornel] University re.“ 
ceived, not long ago, by the will of a friend, 
an estate which at the time was believed to 
be of only moderate value. It was found, 
however, to be chiefly invested in Wisconsin 
pine lands and turns out, at the present price 
of such property, to be worth something over 
$2,000,000. This is in addition to the $5,000,- 
000 that Cornell has derived or will derive 
from the sale of her scrip pine lands in the 
same state. 


-++eThe trustees of Colby University have 
chosen a committee to raise $35,000 or more 
for the erection of a building for the Water. 
ville Classical Institute. Ex-Governor Cobum 
will see to it that the money comes easily. A 
further $15,000 is to be raised and divided be 
tween Houlton and Hebron academies, feciex — 
of Colby. 

...-Adelbert College, or the Western Re- 
serve College, was dedicated at Cleveland, 0., 
on Thursday last, with impressive ceremonies, 
President Gilman, of Johns Hopkins Univers 
ity, delivered the dedicatory address. The 
college is the gift of Amasa Stone, of Cleve- 
land, who built it at a cost of $500,000. 


.... The wife of the Jate ex-Governor Bullard 
has given to Amherst College a handsome mar- . 
ble bust of her husband, made by the Roman 
artist, Rogers. It will be placed in the new 
Hbrary anvex. The college authorities have 
$4,500 to expend for new library books during 
the year. 


....Mr. 8. H. Butcher, who is to succeed 
Professor Blackie as professor of Greek at 
Edinburgh University, is a fellow and lecturer 
of University College, Oxford, and formerly 
occupied the same position fn bis alma -mater, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


.... Wycliffe College, an institution erected 
atacost of $70,000 by the evangelical branch 
of the Episcopal denomination in Canada, for 
the training of students in Scripture, was 
formally opened at Toronto last week. 


...-Srancois Lenormant bas gone to South- 
ern Italy, on a mission from the French Min, 
istry of Public Instruction, to complete his re- 
searches into the archzology of Apulia and the 
western coast from Reggio to Pastum. 


.+».Dr. Guild, librarian of Brown University, 
is engaged in making a complete card catalogue 
of the library. It will be arranged by topics 
The library now has about 55,000 volumes, be 
sides 17,000 unbound pamphlets. 


...» Vermont spent $476,470 on its public 
schools last year. The 2,527 common schools 
were attended by 74,000 children, the average 
dafly attendance being 47,772. The male teach- 
ers number 658 ; female, 3,723. 


.---A friend of Boston University has re 
cently offered to be one of ten to add $500,- 
000 to the endowment fund, or to give on® 
tenth of the sum, however raised. 

...-Mr. Halloway, an Englishman, bas give® 
$2,000,000 to endow an institution for the 
higher education of women. 


....-Matt Morgan has organized a life class 
for art study in Cincinnati and gives his ser™ 
ices as tutor gratuitously. 





Chicago. 


....Physical apparatus valued at $1,000 bas — 
recently been given to Laselle Seminary. : 
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Biusic, 
M. GOUNOD’S “THE REDEMPTION.” 


Ir is now authoritatively announced that the 
abovenamed sacred oratorio will be produced 
in New York not by the Oratorio Society, as 
earlier reported, but by the New York Chorus 
Bociety. It is also included on the scheme for 
the year of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 


Those who are particularly interested in the 
history and naturg of this important work, 
from one of the most intellectual composers 
of our time, will remember that “ The Re- 
demption *’ was purchased a year ago by the 
Birmingham Festival Committee for £4,000, 
and first produced, in course of the late Fes- 
tival in that town, on August 30th last. 

The intention of undertaking a work similar 
to thislong baunted M. Gounod’s brain. It 
did not crystallize itself until 1867, just after 
the producing of bis ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette,” and 
while M. Gounod’s was the guest of bis friend 
fiébert, the artist, in Rome. At Rome, in 
1868, the composer prepared his libretto 
(largely a paraphrase of the Gospels and the 
Acts, with a considerable interspersion of par- 
agraphs from outside sources, including the 
Church Fathers), and eomposed two of its 
num bers—the remarkable “‘ March to Calvars”’ 
and the ** Millennial Choras,” in Part If. He 
finished it in 1878 and offered {t to the Bir- 
mingham Committee. It was declined, for 
certain not very forcible reasons. M. 
Gounod was exceedingly irritated. He 
nursed bis wrath to keep it warm and de- 
clined to write anything whatever for the Fes- 
tival of 1876. Nine years have brought a 
change of sentiment in the committee and 
they secured the oratorio with avidity for the 
lest Festival. M. Gounod’s affixing of the 
motto “Opus vite mee” to its score must, 
nevertheless, be received as an expression of 
{utent, rather than assiduity. 

“A Sacred Trilogy’’ isthe sub-title of the 
work. It begins with an orchestral Prelude 
depicting the Creation. The narrative of the 
Fall of Man, given in recitative form, fol- 
lows. Such narrative portions of M, Gounod's 
oratorio are uniformly allotted to d fenor and 
bass, A chorus, in which is promised the sal- 
vation of the world through a Redeemer, 
eloses the Prologue. Part I, “‘Calvary,” im- 
médiately succeeds. This, in turn, leads the 
hearer to Part II, ‘‘ From the Resurrection to 
the Ascension.”” The last diyision, Part ITI, 
“Pentecost,” finishes the oratorio with 
the going forth of the Gospel into all 
lands. 

As the work has not been heard in Amer- 
fea yet, we can at present speak chiefly of the 
impression produced upon foreign critics by 
M. Gounod’s great work. ‘That it is a great 
work and one to justify the expectations of it 
seems to be the quiet conviction of the best 
critical English hearers. The solemn beauty 
of its melodies, its graphic realism, and the 
masterly and effective contrapuntal treat- 
ment of the voices, of course, strikes the eye 
upon glancing through merely the piano score, 
now procurable here. This can barely do more 
than suggest to the musician the magnifi- 
cent orchestration which M. Gounod, ever 
a master in dealing with the band, is said to 
have lavished upon his new work. Some ex- 
ception has been taken to a reiteration of 
chromatic passages, to sundry mannerisms 
repeated in the psges of the oratorio. and to 
the dramatic treatment of the nart of Christ. 
Beethoven, in his ‘Christus am Oeclberge,” 
has laid himself forever open to precisely the 
same objection. The general verdict, how- 
ever, is fully as laudatory as was anticipated 
and M. Gounod may feel gratification in the 
consciousness that a work whereio he seems 
to bave centered so much of his nature, 
which, in following art ever strongly in- 
clined toward religious mysticism, has 
been thoroughly appreciated, beyond the 
mere fact of its being, with Richard Wag- 
ner’s “ Parsifal,”’ the leading novelty of im- 

portance for the current season. 

One of the most conservative, as well as 
eminent of London critics, afterremarking that 
no one can listen to the oratorio ‘‘ without 
being impressed by the earnestness which per- 
vades every page” expresses himeelf further 
as follows: “It may be said that the composer 
bas written it with bis heart’s blood; he has 
striven to rise to the hight of bis. great argu- 
ment, and, if he has not been uniformly suc- 
cessful, we can point to many passages in 
which he bas shown bimself by no means un- 
worthy of his theme. Such are,for example, 
the mocking choruses of the Jews, the ‘ Re- 
proaches’ ; the quariette and chorus ‘ Beside 





the Cross Remaining’ ; and the exquisite solo 
‘While my Watch I am Keeping,’ in the first 
part; the Scene of the Ascension in second; 
and the opening of the third—all of which 
may compare with anything that Gounod has 








“She St Funday-school 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 12th. 
JESUS BEFORE PILATE.—Marx xv, 1—15. 


Norrs.—‘“ In the morning."—Probably the 
meeting of the members of the Sanhedrim in 
the night had been informal and irregular. It 
is said that by their own rules a death sentence 
could not be inflicted at a night seesion, 80 
they gathered the ‘‘ whole council” to ratify 
what had been done. “ Pilute."—The Ro- 
man procurator. His regular home was in 
Cesarea, halfway to the seacoast; but he 
came to Jerusalem at the great feasts, to pre- 
serve order. “ Pilate asked him.”"—Pilate 
was not ignorant of Jesus’s history. His ques- 
tion ‘‘ Art thou the King of the Jews?’ im- 
plies that the Sanhedrim told him they had 
condemned Jesus for making a false claim that 
he was the Messiah king of the Jews. 
“Thou sayest..'—This is an emphatic Jewish 
way of saying Yes. But Pilate perfectly un- 
derstood that Jesus did not profess to be king 
in a temporal sense. "* Pilate again asked 
him."—Because he wished to release him. 
—** Barabbas."—Evidently a ringleader in 
some fanatical outbreak against the Roman 
authority. Very likely he was justsuch a man 
as the Jews would have been glad to have 
Pilate believe Jesus to be.- “Will ye that 1 
release unto you ?’*—Here Pilate appealed from 
the leaders to the multitude of the common 
people, who asked bim to release a prisoner. 
He hoped they would accept Jesus. Mean- 
while, Pilate’s wife, said to be named Procla, 
begged him not to condemn Jesus.——_—"‘ For 
envy."—Because Jesus, by denouncing their 
sins, was undermining their power. 
** Stirred up the people."'—Partly that the peo- 
ple were fickle and partly that it was the 
worse element of them, the rough mob that 
was about, and not the friends of Jesus. 
“ Orucify him.’’—Barabbas was to be crucified, 
and the rabble asked to have Jesus put in his 


place. 
Instruction.—There is no question about the 


fact that Jesus himself believed himself to be 
the Messiah. This was no later notion of his 
enthusiastic disciples. It was the charge on 
which he was crucified that he made the claim. 
He owned it, as all four evangelists relate, be- 
fore Pilate. It was put over his cross, Kingof 
the Jews. 

It was envy which led the priests to de- 
liver up Jesus, Severe and just denunciation 
of sin is not safe. It brings opposition or per- 
secution. But that fe no reason for holding 
one’s peace. 

When the chance was given to the Jews to 
choose between Jesus and Barrabbas, they 
chose the robber, rather than the Messiah. 
The chance of choice comes to each one of 
us. Choose ye this day whom ye will serve, 
whether Jehovah or Baal, whether Jesus or 
Barabbas. 

The choice comes to usin a hundred ways 
and on a thousand occasions, when we have 
to decide between some plain duty, some 
sound principles, some right companionship 
and their opposite. It is easy to say how 
wicked and foolish those Jews were, but have 
we never made the same choice? Have we 
never rejected the Lord of Glory? Have we 
never gone with a multitude to do evil? 

A crowd is in great danger of being led 
astray. A crowd of boys on the street will do 
a cruel thing, jeering at an unfortunate fellow, 
abusing an animal, which they would not 
venture to do alone. Remember, boys, that 
you are to blame just the same for what you 
do togetber as for what you do alone. 

Pilate’s great fault was moral weakness. 
He laeked the courage of his convictionr. 
He did not have the bravery to do right and 
let the consequences take care of themselves. 
He was not able to say no when urged to do 
a wrong act. If one yields and does wrong 
because urged to by associates, through fear 
of ridicule or injury, he is guilty of Pilate’s 
sin when he erneified Christ. 

It is not enough to think right. We must 
also do right. Pilate’s opirions were correct ; 
his conduct was wrong. 

Moral cowardice is only a form of selfish- 
ness. Pilate loved himself more than he loved 
right and daty. He had the choice between 
the danger of being accused to Cesar of favor- 
ing a conspirator ang the consciousness of do- 
ing a just act. His choice was between doing 
justice to Jesus and protecting himself. He 
did* not love bis neighbor as himself. He 
loved himself most. He was selfish. Selfish 
ness is the mother of all sin. 

The unscrupulousness of malice is seen in 
the demand of the priests to release Barabbas. 
Jesus was accused of making a rebellion 
against the Roman power. On that pretext 
the Jews would have bim crucified. But the 
very man whore release they demanded, Barab- 
bas, had been condemned for this vety crime 
of insurrection. No wonder that Pilate saw 
through their insincerity and knew it was for 





























written,” 


pets, 


Temroranry insanity: time “ out of mind.” 


«»+»Whenluck knocks at the door, it often 
finds the man inside too lazy to lift the latch. 


-»»»-A good deacon in one of our suburbs is 
80 mucb opposed to gambling thet he refuses 
to shake off his lethargy. 





+. +. When Fogg beard that cigars were large- 
ly made by machivery, he said be had noticed 
a stationary Injun in front of nearly all the 
cigar shops. 


-..»Mr. Herbert Spencer, who cannot obtain 
sleep in this country, is probably not aware 
that the English comic papers can be pur- 
chased here. 


.-The reason that wsihetes so admire the 
siork is that he can stand for hours on one leg 
and look as though he dido’t know anything 
and didn’t want to. 


--Said the rich and quiet-loving citizen: 
“If aman bores me and [ don’t like him and 
want him to keep away from me, I don’t snub 
him, I just lend him $5.” 


.-.-A Pennsylvania inventor has evolved’ a 
new rat-trap, in one end of which fs a mirror. 
This may do for female rats, but when a male 
rat notices that the bait looks double he will 
think he has had enough and go home. 


.»»-The man with a cheap Derby hangs it on 
the peg; but the man with a Derby lined like 
acoffin and bearing the impriut of the swell 
batter always lays it down, so that he who 
runs by may read the legend of its maker, 


.-A Washington clergyman shouted out 
the names of several brands of champagne, un- 
der the impression that his congregation would 
take them for Latin quotations, and three 
deacons gave away their knowledge of drinks 
by getting indignant. 


--An old farmer was in town last week 
looking for an editor’s table, on which to build 
a heu’s nest. He explained that he bad learned 
from the papers that the biggest eggs were 
always laid on the editor’s table, and he wished 
to ascertain whether the papers lied or not. 


-+«-Nearly $9,500,000 is invested in the print- 
ing and publishing trade in Boston and the 
yearly product is valued at $5,467,000. This 
does not include the amount paid to writers 
who furnish the matter for printing and pub- 
lishing, and which, if all. added together, 
aggregate several hundred dollars more. 


--*f don’t believe in this learning Ger- 
man, Spanish, French, or any foreign lan- 
guage,”’ said a Michigan man, the other day. 
“Why, I lived among alot of Germans, and 
gotalong with them just as well as if I bad 
known their language; but I didn’t—not a 
word of it.” ‘*How did you contrive it?” 
‘* Why, you see, they understood mine.” 


--Many queer storiee are told about the 
absurd way in which aneducaied people mnd- 
dle the Prayer Book, especially the marriage 
service part of it. A comic paper makes a 
Hampshire incumbent responsible for the fol- 
lowing: ‘*He said that, in bisown parish, i, 
was quite the fashion for the man, when giving 
the ring, to say to the woman: ‘ With my body 
Ithee washup and with all my hurdle goods 
I thee and thou.’ He said the women were 
generally better up inthis part of the service 
than the men. One day, however, a bride 
startled him by promising, in what she sup- 
posed to be the language of the Prayer Book, 
to take ber husband ‘‘to ’ave and to ’old from 
this day fortnight, for betterer horse, for 
ricberer power, in siggerness health, to love 
cherries, and to bay.’ What meaning tbis ex- 
traoidinary vow conveyed to her mind the in- 
cumbent sald it baffled bim to conjecture.” 


....They had been engaged for fifteen years, 
and she was now, as it were, in the sere and 
yellow leaf. ‘‘Darling,’’ she said, in gentlest 
accents, “‘our betrothal bas been very sweet 
flas it not?” ‘it has, it has, indeed, my 
own.” ‘* But it has been very long, don’t you 
think?” she asked. ‘‘ Yes, it hes been pretty 
middlin’ long,’’ be rejoined. ‘‘I was think- 
ing, dearest,” she continued, “that our be- 
trothal is nearly old enough, now, to go out 
and work for its living. Couldn’t we have it 
learn a trade, or put it out at interest, or do 
something with it, so that we might realize on 
it. It has been about bome so long, burning 
gas aud coal, and now {s nearly full grown. 
{t seems like ashame to have it loafing 
around any longer.” “Bat, my love—” 
“And jast think,” she interrupted, “in six 
years it will have a vote. I don’t care so much 
about it myself, but pa and ma and the rest of 
them are kicking Ilke a steer. What would 
you suggest?” “I am sureI don’t know, 
my pet,” he replied, helplessly. “ What do 
you think?” ‘We might get married.” 
“That's so. Inever thought ef that.” They 





envy that they had delivered him up. 






Hinisterial Register 


BAPTIST. 

ANDERSON, Tuomas D., Jr., called to. Sev- 

enth ch. , Baltimore, Ma. 

BRANCH, i. H., ord. in Beloit, Kan. 

CHANDLER, E. K. +" Me., accepts call 

to Cambridge, 

oo F: H., tee call to Preston City, 
onn, 

EASTWOOD, F. M., Greenwich, accepts call 

to Burlington, N. J. 

ah teal J. L., ord. in Morgantown, 





= Grorae, accepts call to Abilene, 


snarmeamie W. E.; Greensburg, secepte call 

to Laporte, Ind. 

TILLEY, Wiitiam, died to Jefferson, Me., 

recently, aged % 

WOOD, L, L., Peabody, Mass., goes as mis- 

slonary to Helewa, M, 'T. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, Rosert, Bristol, England, accepts 

call to Frankfort, Mich. 

BECKWITH, Franx A., Santa Barbara, Cal., 

resigns. 

BROOKS, Georex W., accepts call to Fourth 

ch., Newburyport, Mass. 

BRUCE, James E., Bedford, Mich., invited to 

work for the Nat, Prohibition Alliance. 

CHAMBERS, James, Sherburne, pocomtaentt to 

Jalvary (Pres. ) ch., New York, 

HEADLEY, I. H. B., 

Providence, R. I. 

HOLMAN, Epwr C., Yale Seminary, called 

to Third ch., Middletown, Conn. 

NGERSOLL, E. P. (Reformed), called to Puri- 

tau ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

JONES, Joun E., inst. at Long Creek, Ia. 

KELSEY, Henry L., Brockton, Mass., called 
to Atlanta, Ga., Concord, N, i., and 

Springfield, Mo. 

KNODELL, James R., Glenwood, Ia., resigns. 

LARRY, Joun H., invited to become rettled 

pastor at Fisherville, N. H. 

LEE, ALBERT, Dwight, Til, resigns. 

MARTIN, Georaz, Devonshire, Eng., secepte 

call to Dundee, Mich. 

ee B., Au Sable Forks, N. Y., invited 

to supply at Swanzey, N. A. 

MOORE, Georog W., Oberlin Seminary, sup- 

plies Sullivan, 0. 

POMEROY, Epwarp N., 

Taunton, Mass. 

POTWIN, Wm. 8., Quasqueton, Ia., resigns. 

RATCH, Cares L., inst. In Stoughton, Mass. 

SAVAGE, Jéun W., accepts call to Stafford 
Springs, Conn. 

SCUDDER, Hexrny Martyn, D.D., Central 

ch., Brooklyo, N. Y., accepts ‘call to Ply- 

mouth eb., Chicago, i. 

STAFFORD, B. T., Manchester, Ia., resigns, 

STEW AST, Jeremian D., Hastings, Neb., re- 

rigns. 

TODD, Arvin E., inst. in Chester, Mass. 

TORREY, Reppen A., Garrettaville, 0., re- 
sigue. ; 

near Ropert M., Wyandotte, Kan., re- 
signs. 

TYLER. Hewry F., Millville, N. Y., called to 
Edinburgh, O. 

VAN ANTWERP, Jonny, Morcnel, Mich., re- 
signs. 

VAN DYKE, ant J accepts call to Briek 
eb. (Pres a Ge 

WATERMAN, Atrred T., Grand Blane, ac- 
cepts call to Te was, Mich 

WATERS, Ov1s B., Steridan, accepts call to 
Webster Mich. ; 

WILEY, Caarves W., Rock well, la., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

ALLEN, A. W., Deansville, called to Sackett’s 
Harbor, N. Y. 

BROWN, E. J., accepts call to Newton, Kan. 

BROWNE, N. Fosrer, inst. in Carlton, N. ¥, 

CHEESEMAN, E. G., Rose, N. Y, accepts 
call to Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

DADA, Wiiu14M B., East Palmyra, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

DRAPER, Aten D 
to 8!. Charles, 

GAY, WM. ALrrep, Breckentldge ch., Buffalo, 
N. Y., resigns. 

HEMPHILL, Joun, San Francisco, Cal., ac- 
cepts call to West Arch 8t. cb., Phiiadel- 
phia, Penn. 

HEINSTREEL, OLiver, Mechanicsville, ae- 
cepts eail to Pittstown, N 

HILL, Ropext A., inst, in Seventh eh., Pitte- 
burgh, Penn. 

mer Aveust P., accepts call to, Seven Mile, 


inst. in tives ch., 


inst. in Union ch., 


pfiet Crock, N. ¥., called 


KENNEDY, Jox1, removes from Avoca, Is., 
to Macon, Il, 


MoVAY, Homer, removes from Granville to 
Forestville, Ill 


PAYSON, G. H., inst. in Newtown. N. Y¥. 

PUGH, J. W., Frankfort, Ky., resigns, 

SHERRARD, J. H., Prosperity, Pcnn., called 
to Delphos, O 

WALTERS, J. H., Milan, accepts call to 
Pleasant Ridge, O. 


LUTHERAN, 
hey my Ernratm™, inst, in West Fairview, 
enn, 
HELWIG, J. B., D. D , settles in Akron, O, 
TIOUSEMAN, J-H., accepts call to Bainbridge, 
Penn. 


KAST, A. J. B., accepts call to Princeton, 
KUAEMAN, J. F., settles in Lavausvil 


LETTERMAN, H. A., aceepte :all to Dauphin, 





are going to be matried next Thankegiving. 


Penn. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list af “Books af the Week” 
will be idered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Mahers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


RECENT WORKS ON CHINA AND 
COREA.* 


From an Oriental point of view Ameri- 
can policy must seem rather confusing. We 
have just succeeded in substantially re- 
pudiating a commercial treaty with China, 
which was negotiated with great peins and 
proclaimed as s great achievement. But 
no sooner do we hear of this rupture of our 
national obligations than word comes of a 
new treaty wegotiated by Commodore 
Shufeldt with the Mongolian people of 
Corea. Who these people are to whom we 
bave pledged our dishonored faith is a 
question which isio need of rather more 
@iscussion than. the other, what sort of 
people those are from whose claim we have 
made haste to escape. 

Two volumes fresh from the press lie on 
our table, which speak straight to both of 
these points; oue, by Professor Griffis, on 
Corea, mey show whatis to be expected 
from Commodore Shufeldt’s negotiations; 
the other, on China, by Robert K. Douglas, 
of the British Museum, may throw a little 
light on the national mind at a point where 
it needs it. 

These volumes do not cover the same 
ground nor pursue the same method; but 
may very properly be noticed together, as 
relating totwo people who, though lying 
apart geograpbically and politically, belong 
to the same race and, with all their differ- 
ences, have a civilization and language 
marked with strong resemblances. Pro- 
fessor Griffis has the advantage of a com- 
paratively unexplored subject. While in 
Japan, as a professor in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokio, bis interest in the Corean 
people was awakened. Observing the 
political, physiological, aud linguistic con- 
nection between that people and the Japan- 
ese, he found reason to believe that! the Mika- 
do’s nation had come from the mainiand by 
the way of Corea and tiut this people was 
the link which connected them with the 
Asiatic mainland. There remain io the 
two nations surviving indications of such a 
connection. They resemble each other io 
race. The language of the island empire 
has grown uiflike that spoken on the main- 
land peninsula, but structural affinities still 
survive which give good ground to believe 
that the one has grown out of the other. 
The geologic history of the Corean main- 
land indicates, too, that formerly the geo- 
graphic isolation was less than it now is, and 
to that extent removes the difficulty of as- 
suming a common origin. 

Professor Griffis has madea wide study of 
the field avd takes up his subject in a very 
comprehepsive way. His work is a good- 
sized, closely-prioted octavo, illustrated 
with numerous engravings and maps, large 
and small, compiled for the work from the 
best authorities and embodying the most 
recent explorations, The most important 
advantage which stands to his credit is his 
position and residence in Japan and the 
efficient aid he could command of native 
scholars. ‘‘Corean and Japanese life, cus- 
toms, beliefs, and history,” he remarks, ‘‘are 
often reflections one of the other. Much 
of what is reported from Corea, which the 
eye witnesses themselves do not appear to 
understand, is perfectly clear to one 
familiar with Japanese life and history. 
China, Corea, and Japan are as links in the 
same chain of civilization. Corea, like 
Cypress, between Egypt and Greece, will 
yet supply many missing details to the com- 
parative student of language, art, science, 
the development of civilization, and the dis- 
tribution of life on the globe.” 

There is reason to believe that the 
Chivese race are of Ural-Altaic origin. Mr. 
Douglas points out in bis chapter on the 
language of that people certain cbaracter- 


*Corza. Tax Eenuir Nation. L Ancient and 
Medimval History. Il. Political and Social Corea. IIL 
Modern and Recent History. By Wits Extiorr 
Garris, late of the Imperial University of Tokio, 
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istics which indicate such an origin, and 
Mr. Griffis, though we ‘have observed no 
direct assertion of the point tp his pages, 
seems, at least, to imply ite possibility. At 
all events, he sees reason enough to believe 
that, while the Coreans and the Japanese are 
one, the former are the original and have an 
independent origin of their own, which, if 
tradition is to be believed, is one of the 
very oldest in the world, nearly equaling 
that of Chioa and contemporancous with 
Egypt and Chaldea. Mr. Griffis relates 
that when Admiral Rodgers entered the 
Han River, with the American flect, the 
Coreans treated him with a “‘ pitying con- 
tempt” and had no other answer to give 
him than ‘‘that the little kingdom was 
satisfied with ber civilization, four thou- 
sand years old, and wanted no other.” 

Mr. Griffis is inclined to accept as much 
of the tradition as points to the Tartar or 
Manchurian origin of the Corean race. He 
admits tbat it remains uncertain whether 
the Japanese rulers came from the Northor 
the South, but does not disguise bis incline- 
tion to look to the region of the Ever-White 
Mountains, north of Corea, as the cradle of 
their race. A somewhat startling, though 
not by any means established point in this 
connection is the surmise that Genghis 
Khan was of this race, and is to be iden- 
tified with the Japanese hero Gen-Ghiké, or 
Yoshitsuné. The grounds for this opinion 
are given in a striking »nd original treatise, 
published by K. Suyemetz, of Japan, in 
London, in 1879, ‘‘ The Identity of Genghis- 
Khao with the Japanese Hero Yoshitsuné.” 

However this may be, enough still 
remains in the language, customs, race- 
marks, and general traditions of the people 
to make it not at all unlikely that these 
vations have a common Manchurian origin 
and are the descendants of tribes who, 
while most of their race pressed toward the 
West, turned their faces to the East. Pro- 
fessor Douglas throws considerable light on 
the associnted and contemporaneous Chinese 
history, biots of which are also given by 
Professor Griffis. The general outline of 
these theories is thet given above, that, 
while the Coreans and the Japanese came 
from the North, the Chivese had an Ural- 
Altaic origin. Professor Douglas relies iu 
hisconclusions on linguistic indications and 
on the investigations of Professor Sayce. 
He believes in general that the original 
home of the Chinese was south of the Cas- 
pian Sea and that they carried with them 
the Chaldean and Babylonian astronomy, 
the knowledge of the five planets, besides 
the sun and moon and the Babylonian year. 
Their migration he assumes occurred in the 
23d or 24th ceviury B. C. 

The permanence of all these three em- 
pires has not been one of dynasty, but 
of people. The Japanese alone are able to 
point to a line of rulers unbroken for more 
than a thousand years. With the others 
rulers have come and gone lika the leaves 
of the forest; but the people themseives 
have shown a wonderful persistence and 
kept their boundaries with surprisingly 
little change. In the midst of powerful 
and ambitions nations, Corea bas held her 
own and compelled her neighbors to respect 
her temitory. 

Mr. Griffis’s book is exceedingly compre- 
hensive, and might easily be confusing, 
were not the separate parts kept distinct. 
Oriental history reads, at best, very much 
like Irish chronicles, and the first part of 
this volume, which is devoted to the 
ancient and medisval periods, is neither 
light nor altogether perspicuous reading. 
The streams do not run clear of each other, 
porin themselves. The Chinese iguorance 
of perspective seems to have afflicted their 
history. Most of our readers will turu 
with greater interest to Parts Il and III, 
‘Political and Social Corea” and its 
**Modern and Recent History.” 

In these chapters the author finds more 
scope for hie literary, historic, aud enter- 
tuining powers. Weare surprised to find 
that he places the population of the penin 
sula as high as 12,000,000. Their wealth 
aud employments, their politics, social 
customs, religion, superstitions, education, 
culture, family life, folk-lore proverbs, 
etc are described with very satisfactory 
fullness. In this civilization we find the 
explavation of much which. in China and 
Japan was koown as fact, but remained 
inexplicable—as, for example, the dragou 








worship. The anii-foreign feeling and 
gradual isolation of the people was a pol- 
icy in a sense forced on them and adopted 
not without reasons. It is now an an- 
achrovism which defeats itself and works 
against their nataral interest; but the same 
is true of our navigation laws, which it 
has been thus far impossible to repeal or 


eveo to modify, notwithstanding our’ 


boasted intelligence and the freedom 
with which we remark on the “hermit 
nations” and unvarying ways of the East. 

Japanese pirates have much to do with 
the closing of the ports and rivers, and the 
uupatriotic temper of the Jesuit converts 
lay at the bottom of the extermivating per- 
secution let loose against Corean Christian- 
ity. The whole story of French aggression 
and of Americav ioterference, as told iv 
these chapters, is one in which only the 
native actors appear well. They are weak 
and timid ia the open field, brave and des- 
perate to the last degree behind the walls of 
their fortifications, and inexhaustible in 
diplématic artifice. We commend to the 
serious attention of ourreaders the account 
given ia this book of our war in Corea, of 
its causes, its blunders, and its results. 
Thus far our transactions with this people 
have stood on the somewhat obscure basis 
of ginseng. The admirers of President 
Edwards will recall the distress of that 
good man when his Stockbridge Indians 
took to the woods, io a sudden frenzy, to get 
rich by digging this spicy root from the 
ground. Around ‘‘Domine Kirkland’s” 
mission to the Oneidasit was ginseng which 
enabled the colonists in the stress of their 
first years to buy bread. Their hot search 
has now exterminated the plant. Forthese 
meany years not aroot bas been found in all 
these valleys, but the trade goeson. The 
Corean demand continues and draws its 
supplies from ground that lies still further 
west. 

Professor Dougias’s book is published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, a fact which defines its character io 
several ways, requiring it to be brief and 
simple for one thing. It is more or less 
uneven, The best chapters are those on the 
general history, the language, and the liter- 
ature. Elsewhere the author is too much 
restricted to the limitations of a popular 
style. The chapter on Chinese Music, 
for example, is, in the main, a review of 
superficial matters, such as the instruments 
employed, and covtains very little as to the 
nature and structure of the music itself. 
So the account of the tea culture and manu- 
facture is restricted to the barest details, 
which are for the most part well known, 
For its purpose, however, as a popular 
manual the book has, in a high degree, 
the required qualities, with the superadded 
and unusual merit of being the work of 
an author, who understands bimself and 
has asolid basis of knowledge. We ob 
serve that, in giving his authorities, he in- 
troduces at least one book of uncertain 
value, ‘‘ Doolittle’s Social Life of the Chi- 
nese,” and omits others of the best, as 8. 
Wells Williams’s two volumes, Abbé Huc, 
Boulger, and others) We have observed, 
also, occasional errors in Professor Griffis’s 
pages, as, for example, on p. 396, Professor 
Morse for Professor Marsh. 





Tux illustrated books for the season promise 
to be numerous and fine. We have already 
given separate votices to two of them: Mr. 
Aldrich’s poems, from the Riverside Press; 
Walter Scott’s ** Lady of the Lake,” by James 
R. Osgood & Co. The folio {illustrated edi- 
tion of *‘ Evangelice,”’ and of selections from 
Mr. Hawthorne’s “Scarlet Letter,’’ should be 
mentioned in the same class. Both are mag- 
nificent specimens of press-work, in full folio 
size and form, bound up in elegant paper imi- 
tation of alligator skin, printed on superb 
paper, in large pica t; double leaded. The 
illustrations of the ‘‘ Evangeline’’ are full 
page drawings by F. O. C. Darley, reproduced 
at the Riverside by some heliotype process, 
and printed by hand. The Hawthorne folio.is 
a Composition in Uutiine from Hawthorne's 
Scarlet Letter, by F. O. C. Darley, and printed 
by the Heliotype Printing Company, Boston 
These outlive iliustrations were made in 1879. 
The plates were destroyed in the fire which, ia 
1880, burat out the publishers. They are now 
reproduced, from the original drawings, 
by Darley, and are only inferlor to the 
* Evangeline”? in being illustrated with 
sketches in outline, instead of finished en- 
gravings, in full light and shade. 
In connection with these, we may notice 
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tscence of Foreign Travéd, by Joel Cook. (Phile- 
delphia: Porter & Coates.) This richly-made 
volume contains vearly five hundred ilustra- 
tions, which, considering their number and 
size, are well done, with close attention to 
accuracy in details. Enough of history ana 
description is contained in the text to give the 
volume the character of a guide-book when used 
on the ground and of a delightful souvenir at- 
terward at home. while the untraveled reader 
may fiud in ft some good substitute for travel. 
The volume follows an orderly route, sucb as 
a tourist would be apt to pursue, and 
both in text and engravings is a superb con- 
tribution to the flustration of England.——— 
A simpler, but very beautifal volume, in what, 
for want of a better name, we may call oblong 
quarto form, is Christmas Rhymes and New 
Years Chimes, by Mary D. Brine. (George W. 
Harlan & Co.) it is an attractive volume of 
graceful poems and g@ainty illustrations scat- 
tered through it, with some very effective fall, 
page engravings. “Little Queen of Hearts” 
isan artistic gem. There is also a kind of 
delicate feminine charm in the frontispiece, 
which pervades the whole book, poems and 
all. From the same publishers (Harlan & 
Co.) we have Eifinland Rhymes, done by Jose- 
phine Pollard, in a merry, tripping style, and 
the illustrations struck off by Walter Satter- 
lee, in a free-band, sketchy way, with more 
attention to action than outline, and printed 
in bright contrasted colors on the different 
pages, to catch and please the eye of the juve- 
niles, —The Mesers. Lee & Shepard 
bring out two illustrated books, not to be over- 
looked. No betier theme for Christmas illue- 
tration could be desired than E. H. Sears’s 
That Glorious Song of Old, which is the title 
of the volume, illustrated with designs by 
Alfred Fredericks, engraved under the super- 
vision of George T. Andrews. The bymn is 
av immortal one. It is illustrated bere by 
fifteen designs, all from the well-known 
artist, Fredericks. The publishers sbould 
follow this volame with an illustration 
of the compavion hymn, “Calm on the 
Listening Ear of Night.” From the 
same publishers (Lee & Shepard) and 
also under the superintendence of Mr. Andrews 
is Rosa Hartwick Thorpe’s pathetic Curfew must 
not Ring Tonight. The illustrations, twenty- 
two in number, are by F. T. Merrill and E. H. 
Garrett. ‘They are kept well in barmony with 
the spirit of the poem and bring out its points 
with fine feeling. We observe, bowever, thu 
the sexton, who is correctly represented when 
tolling the bell, as old, decrepit, and presum- 
ably deaf, is a young and vigorous man in the 
engraving where he first appears, moving not 
atall *‘ With steps so slow and weary.” 
Pussy Willow and other Child Songs, brought out 
by the Mesers. White & Stokes, of this city, 
combines the three arts of poetry, illustration, 
and music. Henriette Cushing writes the 
verses, Gertrude Clement is responsible for 
the illustrations, and the music is by 8. E, 
Farrar. The whole makesa bright and spirited 
juvenile. We should add that the attractive 
covers make it a nice book to lie on a table. 
‘The Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Co. send us a 
new thing made very cleverly of an old one, 
The Good Old Story of Uinderella Retold in Rhyme, 
by Lieut.-Col. Seccombe, with seventy illus- 
trations by the author, including twelve full- 
page plates, printed in colors, by Emrik and 
Binger. ‘Ibe old fairy story Is retold in verseand 
in modern English fashion, with the side-lights 
let in from London life and modern literature. 
The illustrations, which are good examples of 
comic English society art, are in keeping with 
the revision of the tale and give it ite new set- 
ting. Home-Spun Yarns for Christmas Stock- 
ings is the ingenious title given by Mary Abbott 
Rand to her juvenile story book (Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.), which deserves the praise of 
having accomplished a very satisfactory re- 
sult at a low cost. The stories are pure 
and healthy epvough in tone to go into the 
most refined Christian families, and the 
illustrations are in general full of spirit and 
more than usually well done. A few of them 
show traces of the American school, but most 
of the best among them are drawn with strong 
shadows, high lights, and in definite outline, 
like English works of the same class. The 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co, sends us 
Bo-Peep: A Treasury for the Little Ones. It is 
printed in uniform large type and is designed 
to meet the requirements of the youngest 
readers. The stories are childish, bright, and 
simple and the illnsirations are so far beyond 
and above the ordinary as to bring the book 
into a cluss by iteelf and leave little or nothing 
more to be desired. Pupa’s Little Daugh- 
gers, by Mrs. Mary D. Brine (Cassell, Pet- 
ter, Galpin & Co.), is a pleasantly told 
story of some motherless children, who 
cried bitterly when their father left them for 
a few months, to regain health abroad and 
thought it just horrid that they must leave home 
and auntie and stay with Mrs. Gray. When 
the traveler returned and the happy Summer 
was ended the young hearts bad another 
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wrench to break away from the Grays and go 
home. What lies between these pathetic ex- 
tremes makes out the story, which is good and 
told gracefally. The small quarto is also em- 
bellished with good illustrations and is « fine 
and handsome volume. 


.-.-Mr. Alfred H. Walsh has taken great 
pains with his Development ef English Litera- 
ture and Language (Obicago: 8. C. Griggs 
&Co.), without having produced an altogether 
satisfactory result. It makes large show of 
authorities and ef method and large drafts on 
Taine, Lecky, Buckle, Lewes, Uberweg, and 
others, who are responsible for much valuable 
matter in the two octavoes. Unfortunately, 
the author does not know how to handle his 
facts nor to discriminate between authorities. 
It is a strange company he assembles in the 
preface to receive bis acknowledgments of 
literary obligation, and as he begins he ends. 
On the second page he asserts that aryan has 
ité root in ar to plow; farther on he puts the 
sayings and sentiments of St. Francis into the 
mouth of the followers of 8t. Dominick. It is 
impossible to trace his versions of a fact, nor 
to identify the sources from which he quotes. 
He gets on the track of a story from 
the life of the poet Rogers, and tells 
it of Goethe, to whom it is out 
of all conceivable relations." In discuss- 
ing the Saxon versification, he misses the 
point of authors like Morley, whom he assumes 
to correct, and loads himself with spoils on a 
field where there is nothing to contend about. 
He is not master of the method he has bor- 
rowed and fails to draw from it good results. 
In his hands it is about as good an instrument 
for the ascertainment of truth as a garret full 
of rubbish is for the creation of wealth. Yet 
the plan fs magnificent in scope. 1t goes on 
the very sound thesis that whatever affects the 
people affects the literature and that the lite. 
rature is the imperishable monument of a na- 
tion’s life and character. Accordingly, he has 
undertaken to write the history of the English 
language and literature, starting from a kind 
of universal diagnosis, historical, pathological, 
critical, biograpbic, and biologic of the English 
people, to imitate Polonias. This plan may 
safely be assumed to be the point in which the 
book surpasses all others and is likely to re- 
main unrivaled. It requires for its execution 
& prodigious man, who would probably fail, 
after all, In the hands of any ordinary mortal 
its surest result must be bombast. We should 
recommend the next author who tries it to 
publish under the motto which is given iu these 
volumes as the first exemplary selection from 
Mr. Emerson : 
“ Hitch your wagon to a star.” 
Compared with the popular and almost bewil- 
deringly rapid sketebes of English authors and 
their work, which Mr.Jobn Morley prepared for 
the Taucbnitz publications, or with Mr. Saints- 
bury’s brief history of French literature, one 
can but see how little ground the author bas 
in himself to go on, how he springs from one 
authority to another and stands firm amid the 
quaking. bog of an unmastered subject only so 
long and eo far as he can get a good map for 
bis foeting. What he writes on Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare is marked with the same 
want of firm ivtelligence and definite outline, 
end reads like a kind of “‘semi-masticated 
speech.” The work is hardly worth the atten- 
tion of students; but for certain classes of 
readers it may be worth more. It embodies a 
vast amount of information on a wide range 
of topics. What many of them have to do 
with the history of English literature it is hard 
to say. Uberweg, for example, in our labort- 
ous reading of him, has never seemed of much 
use for literature. Yet more difficult it is to 
find what Jansen’s ‘‘ Stranger’s” experience 
with an American stagecoach or fh a 
Philedelpbia theater has to do with the 
subject, or the Civil Service Reform, as to 
whieh the author gives bis view (Vol. II, p. 
858). On the same page is another compendi- 
um of irrelevant miscellanies, which, though 
eutertaining enough, contribute little to the 
ends of a history of language and literature. 
Like the man in Holy Writ, this book “lays 
out for much and comes to little.”” Why does 
the author state on the title-page that the 
“ Vietoria Institute,” to which he belongs, is 
“The Philosophical Society of Great Britain"? 
Why does he profess to have written on the 
“ Development of English Literature and Lan- 
guage,”’ when there is hardly so much as the 
pretense of a history of the language in the 
two volumes? Too much promise, not only 
for this particular anthor, but for any 
ever was known in this planet, togetber with 
disposition to measure his achievement by the 
magnitude of his promise, is the defect of this 
book, which, with sharper criticism and 
simpler aims, bas bad hard work enough done 
on it and enough of ability engaged in it to 
have produced a highly satisfactory result. 


-++-The Mesers. Henry Holt & Co. republish 


three volum Jobn A 8 
1h aranyd mike ie eared on Symond’s 





though what difference there is isin favor of 
the American reprint, especially in the distri- 
bution of the index into the separate volumes, 
instead of reserving it for the last. These 
three volumes are parts of a whole which wa, 
six years in publication and comprises five 
volumes on the general topic of the Renaissance. 
The last was published three years ago and the 
whole work has such « recognized standard 
character that it would hardly be worth while to 

do more than call attention to the very gratify- 

ing excellence of the American republication, 

were it not that the last two volumes have not 

thus far been brought out, and that the Mesers. 

Holt & Co. intimate that their republication 

depends on the reception given to thosealready 

"offered to the:public. The jacking volumes 

are in some respect the best in the series. The 

author began with bis eye on Italian literature. 

He is himself more at home in literature than 

in the other departments of history. The 

three first volumes are really studies prepar- 
atory tothe greater work in which the author’s 

interest lay, in the literature of Italy. The 
three volumes now given to the publie stand, 

however, on ground of their own. Though 
they are in a series and in a series which leads 
up to the numbers which bave not yet been 
published, they are coinpiete in themselves. 

Volume I, “The Age of the Despots,’’ was 
published in 1875 and a second edition has 
been called for. Volumes II and III, “The 
Fine Arts’? and “The Revival of Learning,” 
appeared in 1877. Volume IV, “Italian Liter- 
ature,” in two parts and two octavoes, uniform 
with the others, appeared in 1881. On 
these closing volumes Mr. Symonds laid 
out his best work. He found a field open to 
him, at least, as far as English explorations 
were concerned, and remarks in the preface 
that be is happy to say that, in their prepara™ 
tion, he has no debts to acknowledge to pre- 
vious English authors; but only to Italian 
scholars, who in the past few years have 
made great strides in acquaintance with their 
own literature andinthe ability to expound 
it. The volumes now republished have, how- 
ever, a unique and substantial value of their 
own. The picture given in them of Italian 
life during the period of the Renaissance is an 
awful one end one which, from ite nature, 
could not be permanent. Mr. Symonds is not 
satisfied with facts, but rests content only as 
be believes he has reached the fundamental 
philosophy of the subject. His theory that 
the Renaissance was substantially a struggle 
between the new humanism and the old theo- 
logical view of lifé is either a truism which 
explains nothing or an exaggeration, and 
there are very considerable inequalities in the 
work. Asa whole, it sustains its reputation 
asa work of first-class importance and there 
can be no two opinions as to the spirit and 
interest displayed in the authorship. 


.... The lectures delivered by Edward Free- 
man, D.C.L., to American sudiences, during 
his recent visit to this country, are published 
in excellent form by the Messrs. Porter & 
Coates, Philadelphis, under the general title of 
The English People in tts Three Homes and other 
Lectures. The whole course falls into two 
series, the first being devoted to the historical 
aspects of the English migration into Great 
Britajo, their second home, and into America, 
their third. The second series discusses 
some of the political constitutional features 
of the civilizations they have founded in 
connection with others, which may be com- 
pared with them. Mr. Freeman’s style carries 
bis readers, with the least possible effort og 
their part, into a wide and high range of po- 
litical comparison and speculation. His lec 
tares are a free and discursive study of politi- 
cal history, with a main reference to American 
institutions. Unlike many of our English 
visitors, Mr. Freeman, ffistead of being struck 
with the contrast of our political system to 
that of his own country, is impressed with its 
resemblance. Mr. Herbert Spencer is reported 
as having expressed an uvfavorable opinion of 
our future, mainly on the ground that our po- 
Htical system, instead of coming to us by his 
torical growth, was made to order in written 
constitutions. If the great philosopher did 
really commit himself to such @ proposition, 
he is answereA@by his own countryman in this 
volume, who points out that the written Con- 
stitution is only the expression of what had 
already grown upin the land. What was the 
colonial history but a process of political de- 
velopment? Did not the colonists when they 
landed have a great and long history bebind 
them? Mr. Freeman, in a better and truer 
spirit, shows how far back into the political 
history of the race the roots of our system 
run and bow much of the best wisdom 
and experience of the race is fneorporated 
in it. His remark tbat the framers of the Con- 
stitution were not widely read in political his- 
tory falls fiat in the next sentence, where bis 
own candor! requires. him to -ad@ that they 
were not inferior to their age; which had in 


healthy force to the study of our public and 
political institutions and Mr, Freeman's 
lectures are a first-rate contribution to It. 
-»--The most striking points tin Gustave 
Masson’s Compendious Dictionary of the French 
Language are likely to escape the eye of all but 
careful readers. The dictionary itself is 
adapted with skill and vigorous condensation 
from the several dictionaries of Professor 
Alfred Elwall and is followed by a list of 
“* diverging derivations,”’ The etymologies in 
the French-English part are done with care 
and to the whole are prefixed a number of 
tables, chronological, historical, and literary, 
which must prove exceedingly useful. It is to 
these tables that Mr. George Saintsbury refers, 
in-bis “Short History of French Literature,”’ 
with the remark that he bad himself begun 
something on the same plan; but, ou seeing 
these, concluded not to publish his own. 
These tables are above praise, both in scope, 
plan, and execution. Those which relate to 
French literature are well classified and thor- 
oughly carried out, with notice of synchronous 
events and notable men and things. There ia 
an exhibition of the principal Chauson de Geste, 
of the French medimval dialects, a chrono- 
logical list of the principal French newspapers 
published during the Reveiution and First 
Empire, from Le Mercure de France, in 1772, 
down to the Journal des Debals, 1814, together 
with ealendars and tables of French weights 
and measures. The whole forms a compact ap- 
paratus, with.which one need not hesitate to 
attack the fortress of French literature in any 
direction or from any quarter. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

-.--Great pains have been taken by the Messrs. 
James BR. Osgood & Co. with their iNustrated 
edition of Sir Walter Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
and they have left nothing undone to produce 
the best result, To secure “ accuracy, as well 
as freshness of treatment, they commissioned 
Mr. A. V. 8. Anthony to visit the Scottish 
Highlands and make sketches on the spot.” 
This part of the work and all that is based on 
it in the numerous and' richly-made {llustra- 
tions of the volume deserve the award of high 
excellence. We must speak with some reserve 
of what seems to have been Mr. A. B, Frost’s 
part, who has reached a lower degree of suc- 
cesq in his costumes and figures. His Lords are 
not lordly and bis Gaele do not wear their 
plaids well. His Ellen is a fat, modern modiste, 
except on page 30, where she appears like a 
tall Yankee woman, thirty-five years old, witha 
plaid hung down ber back. The frontispiece, 
by T, Johnson, iavery fine, indeed, both in con- 
ception and execution. We do not quite like 
the use of Mr. Bryant’s head for Allan, the old 
minstrel, though we do like the attempt to 






theme in the latest. volume of his “ Young 
Folks’ Heroes of History,’ Drake, the Sea King 
of Devon. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) It fs a 
book to rouse and stimulate a boy tothe ut- 
most, «Drake was enough of a buccaneer to 
be as good in a story book asa pirate, and he 
was enough of an English admiral to save the 
point and wear his honors respectably. This 
happy line fs skillfully held by Mr, Towle in 
his lHvely description of the old sea king, 
whose small craft did the APiiada to death, 
the dire rover plowing the ogéan for plub- 
der, pillaging Spanish colonies and commerce, 
shouting to his men, with a keen recognition 
6f the sources of power in England, “ We 
must have gold, lads, ere we get home,” living 
on the sufferance of his queen, who knew his 
brave heart, as well as his lawless proceed- 
ings, and, amid all his “revenges on Spain,” 
achieving really great deeds for his country 
and for the world. Itis a book that cannot 
fail. 


....The Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
publish a convenient and attractive 32mo of 
Norse Stories Retold from the Hddas by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. These legends reappear here 
fo a wholly modern dress and are told with- 
out the lambering, delaying additions, repe- 
titions, and circumlocations of the originals. 
As stories, they gain much by the new form ; 


but their value for the student, who~cares 


wore for their mythic significance or for the 
traces of an old nature-worsbip in them, is, of 
course, lowered. The only use we now have 
for the gods of paganism is to serve as toys 
for the children, and nothing better can be 
done with their theology than to rework it 
into stories for juvenile readers; a use to 
which it is happily put in this volume. 


.--.As the work of the American missions 
in the Turkish Empire improves and spreads, 
the lives of the pioneers in it become doubly 
interesting. We are glad to see that the me- 
moirs of William Goodell, D.D., by his son-in- 
law, E. D. G. Prime, D.D., originally published 
in 1875, is now brought out in the sixth edition 
in a cheap form, which will make it available 
for’ all readers. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) 
The memoirs deal with « life of great force; 
they abound in wit and interest of many kinds. 
The letters are especially good and illustrate 
the genial temper of the author, as well as bis 
“manly piety, his keen wit, and the force and 
fertility of his abundant New England good 
sense. 


+++.The success of Kate Sanborn’s “ Purple 
and Gold” has encouraged ber to bring out a 
similar Mumination for the season, under the 
title of Grandma's Garden, with many original 





stiek to one portrait for Ellen, and only wish 
it had been a better one from the beginning. 


--esThe Messrs. E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
send us A Devotional Life of Our Lord, by the 
Rev. Edward L. Cutts, B. A., published ander 
the direetion of “the Tract Committee of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(London). It is thorough)y orthodox and 
evangelical and designed to hold the reader 
in the attitude of reverent and adoring 
acquaintance with our Lord. It might be im- 
proved by condensation, and it is possible that 
it might do more than it does to relieve doubt 
by meeting it with the best results of scholar- 
ship. It might, also, be enriched by an occa 
sional deviation from the style of plain parra- 
tive.———-A similar purpose dominates the 
Days of the Son of Man, by the Rev. Daniel 
March, D. D. (Philadelphia: J. C. MeCurdy 
& Co.) Itis a remarkable indication of the 
changed attitude of the world to the life of our 
Lord that in both of these volumes a distinct 
avowal is made of the plan to represent our 
Lord as having led « perfectly human life, 
which, however, is in nothing restrictive of bis 
full divinity. This, like the other, is a simple, 
practical, devout Life, designed for popular use 
and furnished for that purpose with {fllustra- 
tions, of which the less said the better. 

..--The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, 
publish in this country Gustave Masson's 
“*Abridgment of M. Guizot’s Popular Histo- 
ry of France,” under the title of Outlines of 
the History of France, from the Harliest Times to 
the Outbreak of the Revolution. Gustave Mas- 
son is well known as the assistant master of 
Harrow, in England, and still better known as 
an authority in the special department of 
French bistory and literature. The work of 
which we now speak was one that easily sub. 
mitted to abridgment, as it bad in the orig- 
inal form copious and extended illustrative 
extracts, which, though valuable in them- 
selves, could be removed without injury to 
the historian’s own work. Mr. Masson bas, so 
fares we observe, touched little or nothing 
more than such extraneous passages, To 
compensate for them, he bas added a chro- 
nological index, with historical and genealog- 
feal tables, and a very carefully-constructed 
appendix on the literary and documentary 
sources of the history of France. : 


poems, suggested and arranged by herself, and 
illustrated by Walter Satterlee. (James R, Os- 
good & Co.) The contributions are interesting 
and neatly illustrated. The assisting authors 
unite in subscribing their autographs on the 
last page of the cover, around an artistic bou- 
quet, cleverly contrived to illustrate the group, 
which is composed of Rose Terry Cooke, Edna 
Dean Proctor, Lucy Larcom, Hezekiah Butter- 
worth, Mary D. Brine, Julia CO, R. Dorr, and 
Marion Harland. 


.»--The Rev. 8. Ireneua Prime, D.D., bas 
brought out a little volume which is in some 
sense a supplement of three similar volumes 
on prayer, Prayer and its Answer Illustrated in 
the First Twenty flve Years of the Fulton-Street 
Prayer-meeting. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) The 
volume is rich in interest for devout and be- 
lieving bearts. Dr. Prime’s style is fall of 
tenderness, and the last volume he has filled 
with gems drawn from the history of the well- 
known and highly favored meetiog in Fulton 
Street carries on the testimony begun in the 
earlier volumes. It is a book to refresh and 
eneourage believers. 


«ese Art and Nature in Taly is a series of 
pleasing sketches made on the spot by Eugene 
Benson. (Koberts Brothers.) They are rich in 
art feeling and in historical and critical re- 
mark and sbow a mind well stored with in- 
formation, well trained and able to point out 
tbe best things. There is some art rhapsody, 
of course, and.some abuse of homespun, 
and business, and of non-picturesque Protest- 
antism; but they are trifles which do not affect 
the brightness and sweetness of the author’s 
style and temper nor the solid good sense and 
critical justice of his observations and com- 
parisons. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 











I is natural thet the November numbers of 
one or two of our more important periodicals 
as usbering in new volumes sbould display un- 
usual richness and taste iv their contents, The 
Century is a bright example, Mr. Henry James 
bas seldom printed any more graceful and 
tangible piece of descriptive writing than bis 
“Venice,” a topie which the writer's very 
mannerisms assist him in treating with a 











is casentially tbe safne as the English edition, 


Vc gan tent. se orc ghana 
The public interest sets now with strong, 


..--George M. Towle has chosen a stirring 


subtle charm. The accompanying iilustrations 

























































































vary in merit, “A Narrow Canal’ and the 
** Monks Going to. the Church of Santa Della 
Balute,”’ offsetting by their excellence such 
indifferent others as “The Ducal Palace” or 
“The Bridge of Sighs.” Alphonse Daudet 
contributes a graceful, superficial paper upon 
* Victor Hugo,” which has an alr of careful 
translation, Dr. Edward Eggleston aleo begins 
his new bistorical study, “‘ A History of Life 
in the Thirteen Colonies,” grouping together 
four chapters of It (dealing with the story of 
Captain Jobu Smith and Jamestown) under 
the title “The Beginning of a Nation,” 
which are illustrated by fue simi/es of rare 
antique portraits, map, and sketches. The 
first instaliment of “ The Christian League of 
Connecticut,” by the Rev. Washington Glad- 
den, gives fine promise of proving a thor- 
oughly interesting ard suggestive contribution 
during the year. Mary Hallock Foote be- 
gins her new serial “ The Led-Horse Claim ” 
with directness and force, nor must the second 
of the two accompanying illustrations from the 
authore’s pencil be passed unpraised. There 
ia the usual large variety of additional mate- 
rial, literary and pictorial, introduced into the 
number, and we mention, among lighter contri- 
butions, Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s clever *‘ ‘The 
Laay or the Tiger,’”’ and in “ Bric-4-Brae’ the 
amusing travesty upon Walt Whitman and 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, * Paumauokides.” The 
Portrait of Florence Nightingale and Mr. 
Elbridge Kingsley’s superb ‘‘ View in New 
England Woods” are the leading engravings 
of the number. 

‘The principal feature of the month's Har- 
per's, whieb magazine also starts upon a new 
volume, is the beginning of Miss Constance 
Fenimore Woolson’s new novel, “For the 
Major." Mr. Howard Pyle’s “The Early 
Quakers in England and Pennsylvania’ and 
the continuation of Mr. William H. Bishop's 
“Southern California’ are chief among the 
solid contents of the number. Mr. Howells’s 
fine poem, ‘* Pordenone,”’ and Will Carleton's 
“Her Tour” are the most conspicuous of its 
ve ‘se contents. ‘ The Home of the Doones,” 
by Kate Hilliard, and “ Across Lots,” by Wm, 
Hamilton Gibson, flustrated by the aythor, 
who also furnishes an admirably drawn front- 
ispiece, ‘‘ Reverie,” appear to delight the ro- 
mantic or sentimental reader. The short 
stories printed in Harper's have for a long 
time ill sustained comparison with the reputa- 
tion of the magazine, and this number is by no 
means satisfactory in this respect. 


In the Adlantic a highly dramatic situation 
is reavhed im Mr. Hardy’s strong novel,“ Two 
on a Tower.” George 8. Wilson’s name ap- 
pears along with bis terse and original paper 
upon “How Shall the American Savage be Civil- 
ized ?’ Mr. Charles Dudley Warner offers the 
reader his cliaracteristic and humorous “ Ride 
in Spain.”” Miss Maria Ellery McKay’s spark- 
Nog sketch of Beaumarchais discloses some 
facte in regard to that brilliant French author's 
political connection with theesrly history of our 
country, which will be new to many. Of Chap- 
ters XXIII and XXIV of Mr. William H. Bish- 
op’s novel, ** The House of a Merchant Prince,” 
wecan only note that they ‘are full of that 
remarkable truthfulness of detail in incident 
and character study which bave stamped this 
powerful study df lifein New York from the 
beginning. The wary eye may in this install- 
ment discern some portrait drawing of un- 
equivocal accuracy. 

Lippincotis \a scarcely up to its usual high 
reputation as regard excellence and Interest in 
short stories. “ Fairy Gold,’’ however, the 
continued novel of the volame, evinces even 
more easy power and real analysis of charac- 
ter than hitherto. It Is certainly a fine novel 
and of decidedly sustained interest. Mr. 
Frank D. Y. Carpenter’s ‘‘Dom Pedro's 
Dowinion”’ is a witty attack in the form of a 
Aialogue upon the management of the Brazil- 
jan realm under its present emperor. ‘An 
Island Wedding,’’ by Susan Hartley Swett 
and ‘‘ Quarterly Meeting in the West” are both 
unconventional and readable sketches. The 
opening paragraphs of the latter exhibits 
some remarkable attention to the details of a 
Quaker homestead. The illustrations in the 
number are not well executed. 

St. Nicholas, starting on a tenth yolume, 
begins “The Story of Viteau,’’ Mr. Frank 
R. Stockton's historical serial, and the new 
serial from Mr. Trowbridge’s pen, “ The Tink- 
ham Brother’s Tide Mill.” There is a manly 
and fresh ring about the introductory chapters 
of these stories that is exceedingly pleasant. 
* All the Plumas” fs a Thanksgiving story, by 
Sophie Swett ; “‘Old Mordecai’s Cockerel,”’ a 
humorous tale, by Sargent Flint. Mr. Charles 
Barnard contributes a most entertaining paper, 
“ Torpedoes ; Don’t Anchor,’’ which is graph- 
feally illustrated ; and there is a full quota of 
other readable matter, for young or old, fill- 
ing each page. The colored frontispiece is, 
however, not creditable to the magazine; and 
so puerile a combination of poor verse and 
“impressionistic”? drawing as ‘‘ The Quest,” 


by Eva L. Ogden, with Mr. Brennan as fllus- ~— 


trator, muat be sharply criticised, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Macmillan's Dollar Novels, 
New Volumes, 


A DOUBTING HEART. 


By ANNIE KEARY. 
12mo. $1. Ready. 


ALTON LOCKE, 


Tailor and Poet. 
By CHAI.LES KINGSLEY. 
12mo. 61. Ready. 

A New American Novel, 


MR. ISAACS, 


a Tale of Modern India. 
By J. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Immediately. 


Popular Editions. Price 20 cents each: 


OLD CHRISTMAS. 


From Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. 
With upward of 100 fllustrations. 
By KANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
to. Paper. 20 cents. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 


From Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. 
With 120 Illustrations. 
By RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
4to. Paper. 20 cents. 


A STUDY OF SPINOZA. 


By JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D. D.D. 
With a Pertrait. 
1gmo, 62. 








NATURE SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCES 
OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 


By GEORGE J. OMANES, M. A. LL.D. 
12mo. 50 cents. 

“A more concise or admirable statement of the 
theory of Evolution bas not yet appeared. It is the 
whole doctrine of Darwinism in a nutshell.”—N. T+ 
Herald. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORE, 
11% KFeurth Avenue. 


APPLETONS’. 


HOME BOOKS. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


The Home Needle. 


By E11, Ropmaw CHURCH. 
oe 3 e Orphen Girl to Sew ”; 
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the Mending Basket; X11. 4 Patchwork Chapter. 


Home Occupations. 
By JANET E. RUUTZ-REES. 
NTENTS :—I. Jatroduate i What can be Done 


with ‘Leather ; Tul. The or ba ty 
Modeling in Wax—Flowers; V. Model 
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———— 


nS bound in cloth, flexible, 
design. 12mo. 


Price ®0 ets. each. 
Appletens’ Home Books now consist of 





HOW TO FURNISH A OF HOME. 
UILDING A HOME. HOUSEHOLD MINTS” 
B | 
THE HOME GARDEN. THE HOME NEEDLE. 
HOME GROUNDS. HOME OCCUPATIONS. 
HOME DECORATION. 
Price, 60 cents each. 


For sale by all Booksellers ; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 8, and6 Bond Street, New York, 











: HAVE JUST READY 

NIAGARA AND OTHER FAMOUS CAT- 

ARACTS OF THE WORLD.. ; 
By Gzo. W. Hotixy. With numerous full-page ilas- 
trations, In one vol., small quarto, elegantly 
bound in extra cloth, full gilt sides and edges (in 

@ box) 68; Turkey , $5.50; treecalf, $6. 
THIS BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED WORK HAS 
been prepared by one who has been for more than 
quarter of a century collecting information in regard 
to this most wonderful cataract in the world. It not 
only tells everything known about these celebrated 
fails, but also contains a great fund of most inter- 

esting incident and anecdote. : 
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postpaid, by A.C. ARMSTRONG & 8ON,No. 
neB Beodaren. New York. 


LONGMANSS MAGAZINE. 


The International News © Company begs to an- 
nounce that, by special arrangement with Messrs. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., the abovenanred maga- 
zine will be issued monthly, SIMULTANEOUSLY in 
ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


THE FIRST NUMBER 


is now ready. 
CONTENTS OF Neo. 1: 
THICKER THAN WATER. Chapters 1 to4 
By James Pay 


ATOMRB, MOLECULES, ome poe WAVES. 
By JomN TYNDALL, F. R. 


raioasoe. By W. D. + LY 
“DEPARTED.” By the author of “John Halifax 
Gentleman.” 


OUR ORIGIN AS A SPECIES. By RicnaRp Owns, 
Cc. B. F. R.8. 


A GOSSIP ON ROMANCE. By 8. L. Stevenson. 
POINTS IN_ AMERICAN oart 4¥D oye 
non FREEMAN Cc. 





TOMS. L By Epwarp A. 5 De 
Tag eo POODLE. By F. yrabay pe 


Price 25 cents per copy. 
To be obtained of all booksellers and newsdealers. 


The International Vows Company, 


29 and 3) Beekman St., New York. 
VALUABLE BOOKS. 


The Early Days of Christianity. 

mie alae DE, "SfeStac? Sie aries 
at 2 lg octavo, with Notes, Appendix, Index, etc. 

Price, por set #5 in 1 vol., with Notes, ete., $2. 
“The a and ote style for which Canon Far- 
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feal fervor of an advocate.” —New ¥: 


“It does not need to be said that ‘ee pen is emi- 
acatty mo¢ erate and readabie.”—New York World. 
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“Asaha combtnation of scientific pant ena 
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this work deserves warm commendation. Hite 
“tyle ta clever, fascinating, and logical.”—The Obd- 


Constitutional ~ History and Po- 
litical Development of the 
United States. 


B Suson OrEznse, of the New York Mot ewe, 
"ie and Complete Index. vol. imo, 304 
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“ bave never seen a more aatietoctors popular 
ak on the Constitution than this.”—The 
man. 





Descriptive Catalogue of Illustrated Fine Art and 
Zeventls Boeke be sent free, by mail, to any ad- 
ress. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and_741 BROADWAY, New York. 
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THE CENTURY 


for 1882—83, 

The twelfth year of this magazine—tbe first 
under the new name and the most successful 
in its history—closed with the Octobernumber. 
The circulation bas shown alarge gain over that 
of the preceding season and Ime CENTURY 
begins its thirteenth year with an edition of 

140,000 Copies. 

= Janay the leading ‘features : 

EW NOVEL BY W. . - 
ELLS, to succeed this author’s ‘‘ Modern In- 
*~ It will be an international story, en- 

titled itled #* A Sea Change.” 

Ri IN THE THIRTEEN COLON- 

S, BY EDWARD EGGLESTON—the 
Nadine bloterion feature of the year ; tocousist 
of a pumber of papers, on such topics as “The 
Beginning of a Nation,’ ‘Social Life in the 
Colonies,’’ ete., the whole forming a complete 
history of early life in the United States. Espe- 
cial attention will be paid to accuracy of illus- 
trations. 

A NOVELETTE OF MINING LIFE, 
BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, entitled 
“Tbe Led-Horse Claim,’’ to be illustrated by 
the author. 

THE POINT OF VIEW, BY HENRY 
eet Jr., a series of eight letters from 

ns of various nationalities, 
ontvtedeing merica, its people, society, man- 
ners, railroads, etc 
THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE OF CON- 
NECTICUT, by the Rev. Washington Glad- 
den. An account of practical co-operation in 
Christian work. showing how a league was 
formed in a small town in Connecticut, what 
kinds of work it attempted, and how it spread 
throughont the whole state. 

‘* RUDDER GRANGE ABROAD,” by 
Frauk R, Stockton, a continuation of the droll 
“ Rudder Grange”’ stories, the scene being now 


in Europe. 

THE NEW ERA IN AMERICAN 
HOUSE-BUILDING, a series of four pa- 
be fully lustrated, devoted to (1) City 

‘ouses, (2) Country Houses, (8) Churches, and 
(4), Public Buildings. 

THE CREOLES OF LOUISIANA, by 
Geo. W. Cable, author of “ Old Creole Days,” 
etc. A fresh and graphic narrative, richly 


iHustrated 
MY ADVENTURES IN ZUNI, by 


Frank H. Cushing, government.ethnologirt, an 
adopted member of the Zuni tribe of Indians. . 


Illustrated. 

ILLUSTRATED PAPERS ON THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL, including ‘‘ The 
Capitol,” ‘‘ The Supreme Court,”’ ‘‘ The White 
House,” etc. 

MISSIONS OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA, by ‘'H.H.” Threeor four papers 
ofan exceedingly interesting character, richly 
fHostrated. 

Miscellaneous. 

Further work ts expec E. C. Stedman, 
Thomas Huches, Joel Chandler Harris (*‘ Unole 
Remus’), Charlies Dudley Warner. John Bur- 
roughs, E. V. Smalley, H. H Boyescen, anda 
long list of others. Entertaining short stories 
and novelettes will be among the leading fea- 
tures of Tas Century, as heretofore, and the 
megazine will continue its advance in general 
excelicnce. 

The subscription price is $4.00 a year ; 35 cts. 
a number. Subecriptions should begin with the 
November number, and, to enable new subscrib- 
ers to commence with the new series onder 
Tue CENTURY name, we make the following 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

A year’s subscription from Noy. 1882, and the 
twelve numbersof the past year, unbound, $6. 
Asubseription and the twelve back numbers, 
ba Ae in two elegant volumes, with gilt top, 


THE CENTURY CO., New Yorx, X. 3 


4. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. ¥, 


DR. GREEN’S NEW BOOK. 


HOSES AND THE PROPHETS. 


A Review of Prof. W. Ropertson Suitn and 
Dr. A. Kvenex, By Witizam Henry Green, 
D. D.,.of Princeton. 12mo............ .. $1 50 








Nobody. AStory. By the the author 

of ** The Wide, Wide World”’.......... $1 75 
Criteria of Truth. MoCosu...........0 50 
The Human Mind. Hamitron....... 8 00 
Fifteen; or, Lydia’s Happenings... 1 50 


God’s Light on Dark Clouds. By 
Tueo. L. Curuer, D. D., of Brooklyn. 0 75 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Hugh Miller’s Werks. 12 vols. in6..../ A....89 00 
The Suffering Saviour. KRUMMACHER...... 
Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. Mac- 
40 Years in the Tarkish Empire. Prinz. 1 50 
The Claremont Series, by A. L., 0. E, 10 vs 8 80 
Derothy Cope. CrARLesworrs................ 
D’ Aubigne’s Reformation. 6 vols. in1...... 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


JUST ISSUED. 








anaes COMMENTARY, 6 vols.,royal 8vo. $18.50 

cuants COMMENTAR Revised THORNLEY 
Surrg. 6 vols., royal Bro. 213.50, ag 

CITY TEMPLE PULPIT. By Rev. Jos. Parken, 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassav Street. 





‘me CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 





an Introduction, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


MPerheys the moet julicionaly edited noe | A VALUABLE BOOK OF REFERENCE. 





The Standard Authority in the Correct Use of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Historical and Critical, 





BY 


GOOLD BROWN, 


Author of “The Institutes eof English Grammar,’ “The First Lines of English 


Grammar,’’ ete, 





Tenth Edition.--Revised and Improved. 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF 


A COPIOUS INDEX OF MATTER, 


By SAMUEL U. BERRIAN, M.A. 





1100 Pages. Royal Octavo. Price, bound in Leather,§5; Half Morocco, $6.25. 


PUBLISHED BY 


56 and 58 Lafayette 


“WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, 


Place, NEW YORK. — 













BLACKBOARD. 





pnw pene. - 
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WM. A. 


25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Send for our fall list of New Christmas 
Anthems and Carols. 





NEW MUSICAL WORKS. 


Perkins’s Graded Anthems. 


A new Anthem Book, by H 
supply choirs of ordinary ability with fresh, atiract- 


.8. Penxins. Intended to 


rs, free 


HAT EVERY S. SCHOOL 
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Ready October 6th. 


“WEIGHED AND. WANTING. 


GEORGE MACDONALD’S 


LATEST BOOK. 
12mo, 616 pages, Cloth, Ilustrated,,............. $1 50 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
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‘THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. | .: 


FRANE B, CARPENTER. 

Cleth, 

Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cente. 
to Ba oqntinned demand for 


‘or this book, we 
iblish another edition, and 


L a! 
we Societe cones he price from §1 to 75 Cents. 
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JAS. H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
H RPER’S WEEKLY, - a 498 
FARpers 5 FOUNG PEOPLE “ * 








HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be year oat 
on receipt of Nine Cente. by 
HARPER & BROS.. Franklin Square, N. Y. 











d:tand School Books Sand ! 
Sets ees RK. 21 Barclay &., New York. 


ACK NUMBERS Mageues, De books pub- 
lished in t a ag books in for- 
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BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP 
Cheapest Book Stere nthe Werld. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
81 CHAMBERS ST. near City Hall Park, N. Y. ' 


LIPPINCOTT ’S MAGHTINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE. 


November Number 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 





T. 4:1. THE a J oe 
xf Re" By HW rep. 2. AIRY 
wep 8 Bt BEFORE DAW 

By Sean oynton. a DOM PE PEDRO’S DOMINION. By 
Frank D. —-6. NOT AS THE ROMA 
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EM 1 wietiva Powers.—1. QUARK 

o Robert. Wile: WORSHIP. 
Frances L. Mace.—-10, N's ROMANCE, 
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GOSSIP: 1. Publde 3 
Place auz Dames: Social Life in California. Dan 
Matters: Production of Gounod’s “ Redemption,” 
Aucust 30th, 1882. 4 Anecdotical Miscellaneous : 
Sd at Harbor.——16. LITERATURE OF THE 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 
TERMS: te. Lise. Gus Rares.” $8; Single Number, 


25 cents. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
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The International Lessons for 1883. 
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i eoned $4 per enn am 
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THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION’S ANNUAL MEETING. 





THE 26th annual meeting of the American 
Missionary Association was held Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of last week, in 
Cleveland, O. 

The report of the last year showed the 
néw schoo! dormitories at Hampton, Atlan- 
ta, Tougaloo, and New Orleans crowded to 
overflowing. During the year the Living 
stone Missionary Hall, built from the Stone 
Fund, at a cost of $60,000, has been com- 
pleted and was dedicated last. Monday, 
Stove Hall, at Atlanta University, has been 
built, atan expense of $40,000. The Em- 
erson Institute, Mobile, after being buraed, 
has been rebuilt, At Talladega, the presi- 
dent’s house has been finished and two 
cottages om land adjoining the premises 
have been bought for the use of two mis- 
sion families, one of them being named 
after Mr. Seth Wadhams, of Chicago, who 
gave the $1,500 for the purchase, At 
Athens the Trinity School Building, to ac- 
commodate 150 scholars aud the family 
of teachers, has been completed, at a 
cost to the Association of $8,000. For tbis 
the colored people themselves made the 
needed two hundred thousand brick. In 
Little Rock, Ark., at a cost $5,500, there 
has been bought a tract. of fourteen acres, 
overlooking that city, as a site for the 
Edward Smith College, which has been 
chartered by the state, being so named from 
a gentleman iv Massachusetts who gave 
the money to buy the land and who, toa 
surplus now in hand, intends to add enough 
to make his donation $19,000. We quote 
from the annual report: 


** At the South we count 8 chartered in- 
stitutions, 11 high and normal schools, and 
38 common schools—in all 57.. Duriog the 
year we have employed 241 teachers, an iv- 
crease over the last year of 11. Of these, 
18 have performed the ‘duties of matrons 
and 15 have been engaged in the business 
departmerts, The number of students has 
been 9,608, a gain of 500 over last year. 
Of these 72. have been in the theological 
department, 28 in the law, 104 in the col- 
legiate, 189 in the preparatory, 2,542 in the 
normal, 1,108 in the grammar, 2,185 in the 
intermedinte, and 8,481 in the primury. 

“The theological departments at How- 
ard, Talladega, and Straight have been 
doing their good work iv training upon 
the ground; just the sort of men who are 
needed for the peculiar work to be dove. 
Fisk University has three of its graduates 
in the study of theology at Oberlin aud one 
in a divinity school at Yale. The law de- 
partment of the Straight, with a faculty 
made up of five of the best lawyers in New 
Orleans, has had 20 students, who are of 
both races and who. upon their diplomas, 
by the statute, are admitted tothe bar of all 
the courte of the stafe. We are pushing 
more and more the lines of industrial 
training. The twofarmsof Talladega and 
Tougaloo have this year been put into bet- 
ter shape thaneverbefore. Tougaloo raises 
fine fruits for the Chicago market and fine 
stock for the surrounding country. Both 
raise much of the beef and pork and vege- 
tables for their own use. Atlanta Univers- 
ity is pushing fine gardening, teaching the 
girla of the senior class cookery, and is 
planning to go into a school of carpentry. 
The Fisk this year, under a trained hospital 
nurse, introduces hygienics and cookery. 
The LeMoyne, at Memphis, teaches cooking, 
nursing, and sewing, All of our boarding- 
schools require a certain amount of work. 
The Storrs’s school, in Atlanta, has opened 
this Fall a genuine kindergarten, under an 
expert teacher. The Avery Institute, at 
Charleston, is going into the s»me, with 
training also in the use of tools.” 


There are 88 churches under the direc. 
tion of the Association in the South, all 
but one of which bave pastors. About 
five are added ench year. They have a 
total membership of 5,641, averaging 68 
each. 

The work in Africa and that among the 
Indians and Chinese in this country is of 
less extent. There are 15 schools among 
the Chinymen, with 2,507 pupils, an in- 
crease this year of 935. The American 
Board assumes a mission among the re- 
turned Chivamen in Hong Kong, proposed 
by this Association, and will give up to 
the Association its Indian work in this 
country, while the Association offers to the 
Board its African mission, with the view 
of baving each society confine its work to 
its own field, home or foreign. 








The receipts last year were $297,584, a/ 


gain Of $56,815. Besides this, there were 
received $21,000 for Talladega College. 

The sermon at the Annual Meeting was 
preached by Dr. 0. L. Goodell, of St. Louis. 
Papers were read by the Rev. F. L. Ken- 
yoo, J. E. Roy, D/ D.,. Wm. Haves Ward, 
D. D., F. A. Noble, D. D., M. McG. Dana, 
D. D., H. M. Ladd, D. D., Rev. James 
Brand, Gen. 8, C. Armsirong, and Pres. E. 
M. Crayath. Also addresses were made at 
more popular evening meetings by Dr. Hay- 
good, of Georgia, Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, Dr. 
Bebrends, ex-President Hayes, President 
White, of. Cornell University, aud Dr. J. 
L. M. Curry, of Virginia. There was also 
held a Woman’s Missionary Meeting, with 
papers by Mrs. Professor Andrews, of Talla- 
dega, and Mies Annie Cahill, of Nashville, 
Tenn. One afternoon was given to reports 
of missionary wort’ done among our colored 
people, made by agents of other denomina- 
tions. 

The question of a new constitution came 
up by the report of the committee appointed 
last year. It proposed that the system of 
penny membersbip be abolished, and that 
only those be made members who accom- 
pany a gift of $30 with a written request, 
and that members cannot vote till 60 days 
afterward. Also it was proposed to elect a 
board of 60 directors, whe should bave 
control of the affairs of the Society and 
who should be elected for aterm of five 
years, tea to be elected each year. These 
directors are to elect the Executive Com- 
mittee and fifteen shall be a quorum. 
After discussion, the subject was referred 
to a pew committee of 13, to report at the 
next meeting. 

There was considerable interest excited, 
especially among the older friends of the 
Association, in the proposed withdrawal 
from the Mendi Mission, West Africa. 
After some discussion in committee, It was 
decided to accopt the recommendation of 
the Executive Committee and agree that 
the mission there be offered to the 
American Board or to the United Breth- 
rep, who have a mission near by, but 
with the understanding that the mission be 
not sacrificed. The proposal to take the 
American Board’s Indian Mission was 
approved. 

The meetings were fully attended and in 
every way successful. They were held in 
Plymouth Congregational Church, except 
ov Thursday evening, when the Taberpacle, 
holding 5,000 people, was filled, and Presi- 
dent Hayes and President White and Dr. 
Curry spoke with great acceptance. ‘It was 
recommended that the charches increase 
their contributions $50,000, at least, the 
coming year. For six years the Association 
has come to its aunon! meeting without a 
debt. 

ee ————— 

THe Universalist General Convention held 
its annual session this year in Philadelpbia, 
delegates being present from tbe various state 
conventions. J.D. W. Joy, of Massachusetts, 
was re-elected president. The trustees of the 
Convention reporied that the receipts from 
all sources amounted to ¢15,810, of which the 
missionary boxes produced $980 and interest 
op loans $9,068, The total proceeds of the mis- 
sionary boxes was $1,888, some $900 having been 
applied by the state conventions. The annual 
contributions amounted to $3,424, a falling off. 
The scholarsbip fand increased from $10,840 to 
$15,101, chiefly on account of repayment of 
loans. The Murray Centennary Fund has 
reached $124,018, a slight increase. The report 
of the committee on the report of the trustees 
recommended the adoption of resolutions ex- 
pressing gratification at the indication of 
“the rising spirit of our people in favor 
of foreign missions,” providing a plan to en_ 
courage young men to enter the ministry, and 
calling upon state conventions to establish 
and increase permanent funds for missionary 
purposes. The resolutions were adopted. The 
Committee of Nine, appointed a year ago, to 
eonsider whether any changes ought to be 
made in the Winchester Professton, reported 
that they beld a meeting in New York, last 
February, at which it was decided that it is 
expedient to make some change in the second 
article. Each member of the Committee was 
requested to make a draft of the Profession as 
be would like it tobe: A second meeting was 
held last month, in Philadelphia, at which 4 
appeared that four of the five members present 
were agreed; but it was considered that there 
was not time enough fora close scrutiny, and 
the Committee, therefore, decided to ask for 
more time to complete the workassigned it. The 
Convention voted to continue the Committee 
another year. The Convention will meet next 





‘000. This includes all that was raised for 


yearin Washington, D, ©. The reports con- 
tained the following statistics of Universalism 
im the several states- 

> ‘+ Meine parishes Cea families 8,052 New 
Hampsbire—parishes, bn "tamties, 1,658 
Vermont—parishes, 58; femilies, 2,255. Mas- 
sach 112; families, 8,972. 
Rhode “| 9; families, 691. 
Connecticut — parishes, 15 ; N 
York—parishes, 185; families 


J le my ; families, 229. 





lumbia—parishes, 1 ; & 

pariéhes, 11; families, 134. Alabama—par- 
ishes, 14; families, 183. Oblo—parishes, 93; 
families, 3,450. Micbizan—pariahes, 22; fami- 
lies, 1,044. Indiana—parishes, 81; families, 
693. Illinois— 58; one, 1,967, 
Wisconsin—parishes, 19; families, . Min- 
nesota—parishes, 8: families, 415. Iowa—- 
parishes, 22; families, 682. Kansas— 
ishes, 8; families, 178. Missouri—parishes, 
18; families, 218, Kentucky—parishes, 6; 
families, 218. Nebraska—parishes, 5; fami- 
lies, 116, Ontario—parishes, 5; families, 118. 
Tennebsee—parishes, 1; families, 12. Califor- 
nia—parishes, 1; families, 836. Colorado—par- 
ishes, 1; families, 80. Total number of par- 
ishes, . Total namber of families, 38,823." 


The report of the trustees also gives an ac- 
count of the rise of missionary effort among 
Universalists. It began in 1865 by the consti- 
tution of the Board of Trustees who were en- 
joined to raise funds for missionaty work, 
which was defined as consisting not only of 
evangelism, but the helping of feeble 
ehurehes and the formation of new ones, the 
aiding of theological students and the circula- 
tion of Universalist literature. The Board has 
made appeals, by circular and letter, and it now 
thinks that, if the means at its disposal are to 
be increased, a tinancial agent or agents sbould 
be appointed. If it bad $80,000a year, it could 
make a beginning, only a beginning in its 
usual forma of work. The gifts of the past 
year for pissionary work it estimates at $45,- 


eburch purposes outside of the parishes. 
Upward of $18,000 of it was raised for the 
Washington Chureh. This §45,000is vot in- 
clusive of the income‘of the funds nor of the 
$100,000 raised for parish debts and $100,000 
for schools and colleges. Says the Board: 


“Tr all such work were done through the 
General Convention, the showipg would be 
more imposing ; but the centraliZation of work 
end responsibility te not in accordance with 
the genius of our Church; and far better re- 
sults in the development of Christian eharac- 
ter and enterprise may be realized if our state 
conventions should, as far as possible, care for 
all church work within their several jurisdic- 
tions, the General Convention supplementing 
their efforts where pn a Tot = they are 
growing ; and we anticipate, year y year, an 
semen in the vigor of state boards and a 
consequent growth of harmony ih all our 
councils. 

* But, aside from all that we may be able to 
doto promote this very desirable result, we 
need far larger resources |!o meet the demands 
of our work outside of state jurisdictions. We 
reassert the need of organizing missionaries fn 
several of the states and territories; .and, 
though suitable men may with difficulty be 
obtained, they will, doub‘less, be bad when 
we acquire the vecessary financial ability. 

“The time bas come for our Churct to look 
toward 6 establishment of missions in 
heathen lands: Our present means, of course, 
will not permit such an enterprise; but some 
of our people are glready desirous of making 
contributions toward that end. If we may 
learn anything from the history of _ other 
churches, such contributions will promote and 
stimulate our home work. The missions of 
other churches have carried the blessings of 
civilization to distant lands; and when we can 
engage fa the like work our faith will, surély, 
prove ité civilizing and Christianizing power. 
We recommend that donations for this pur- 
pose be accepted hy the Genera] Convention 
and a fo established by the Board of 
Trustees, the income thereof to be used under 
their direction for foreign mission.” 


As to the work done, the Board says: 


“ Though bat smal! sums bave been ap. 
plied to apectfic missionary work, it is not 
to be Inferred that the results have been insig- 
nificant. The appropriations in aid of state 
work have in several states proved the neces- 
sary condition of euch work. They were the 
foundation of all effort to secure state super- 
intendenev ; and this means more than a state 
agency and even more than a state mis<jon., 
in the usnal sense. It means promotion of 
organic growth in the stete. with the securing 
of pastoral work in the various parishes, the 
resene of chrreh property from wroneful 
possession. and the increase of funds whose g 
income ia to be devoted to missionary work. 
Appropriations in sid of parishes have had 
immedinte resnits in the recovery of parish 
life where death seemed imminent. some- 
timee in the rescue of congregations from 
ruin.” 

....The third annual convention of the 
Inter-Semivary Missionary Alliance was held 
in Ghtcago, last week, a large pumber of 
delegates from various theological seminaries 
being present. Thirty-two seminaries and 
schools sent representatives—Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Methodist, Presbyterian, Prot- 
estant Episcopal, Reformed (Dutch), Re- 
formed (German), Lutheran, and other 
Church seminaries beivg included. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by J. F. Smith, 
D. D., the Rev. Thomas Craven, T. Ed- 
win Brown, D. D.; Donald Grant, T.P. 








Witherspoon, President C. H. Payne, DvD.. 
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J. ¥. Smith, D. D., C. D. Hartranft, D. D., 
and others, on various phases of mission work. 


-+.-The General Convention of the Disciples 
of Christ appears to be gaiving in fevor in 
that denomination. At its session last month 
in Lexington, Ky., twenty-three states and 
territories were represented and very interest- 
ing meetings were beld. - 


Missions. 


Amone the many evidences of the wesak- 











‘ening of caste in India is to be found the 


recent action of Santals in one of the districts 
north of Calcutta. The Scottish Free Church 
Mission in the districts of Serampore and 
Kurchatta has brought about, in the last three 
years, a number of conversions among the 
Santals. The latter tried very hard to keep 
themselves free from contamination and 
caused it to be known that whoever ate with 
Christians or attended their schools would be 
treated as outcasts. In the village of Satibad 
the relatives of one of the first converts, Kau- 
hu, were outcast because they had eatep with 
him and had to pays sum of money to the 
Santals of the district in order to be rein- 
stated. In course of time, however, many be- 
came guilty of the crime of eating with Chris- 
tians, and Kauhu, knowing that thie was an 
open secret, proposed to make an effort to 
abolish the distinction set up. A punchayet 

or council, was accordingly held at the call o 

the bead man of the district, the missionary 
being present to urge tbat there would be no 
barm in eating Christian food, which was 
cooked the same as heathen food. It was 
agreed, with but little discussion, that this 
should not be counted asa sin against caste. 
The money which had been paid by Kaubu’s 
relatives was returned, and henceforth “the 
Santalse of that district may become Christians 
without becoming outcasts. The missionaries 
are jubilant. 


* ....The missionaries driven out of Egypt by 
the late war have returned to their posts and 
taken up their duties where they left them, ag 
nearly as possible. Messrs. Alexander and 
Harvey, of the United Presbyterian staff, ar- 
rived in Alexandria September 13th, and went 
to Cairo as soon as the railroad could be re- 
paired and passes obtained. They arrived in 
Cairo September 20th. They found the mission 
property unbarmed and the native members~ 
all safe. Mr. Alexander writes that reports 
show that Arabi Pasha had about 100,000 un- 
der arms; but as soon as they heard of the 
battle of Tel-el-Kebir, they threw down their 
arms and rushed to their homes. Arabi did 
not represent the people at all. There was 
great rejoicing among all sects over the end 
of the war. The natives kept up their re- 
ligious meetings. Miss Whately (Anglican) 
has aleo r d her school work in Cairo. 
When the war broke out, she bad a daily at- 
tendance of 300 boys and 200 girls, of whom 
nearly two-thirds were Moslem. There is a 
medical mission in tiou with this im- 
portant school and it is expected that the de- 
mands upon its resources will be very greatly 
increased. 

...-The Moravian Mission Department re 
ports a deficiency between the ordinary 
receipts aod expenditures the past year of 
upward of $6,800. This deficiency was re 
moved, however, together with a small de 
ficit of the previous year, by using a portion of 
legacies received. The disbursements 
amounted to $98,980. The larger half of this 
sum was expended for expenses of manage- 
ment and for pensions for retired missionaries, 
widows and cbildren, and education of children 
of missionaries. The Tibetan mission has com- 
pleted the translation of the New Testament 
into the Tibetan and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society is to priut it. The missionaries 
are now actively engaged on the old Testa- 
ment. At Kyelang and Poo there are % 
Christians, but the progress is slow. The 
statistical report forthe whole mission-ficld 
shows that there are 99 stations, 277 mistion~ 
ary agents, 35 native ministers and assistants, 
1,524 native belpers, 25,984 communicants, 15,- 
741 baptized adults, 7,406ecandidates, 27,511 
children, making a total of 76,642 Christians. 


....The Foreign Christian Missionary Soci- 
ety (representing the Disciples of Christ) bas 
taken a Jong step in advance in the past year. 
The first year of its organization (1876) it re- 
ceived only $4,706. The next year ft gained 
about $400. The third year its income was 
$8,776 ; in 1880 it had advanced to $12,144, and 
in 1881 to $18,178. The past year the receipts 
amounted to $25,068. The Scciety has begun 
a mission in India the present year, sending 
out two men and four young women. It has, 
besides, wissions in France, Denmark, Turkey 
and England. The mission in Paris vas had 
62 members sitice it was étarted and has 
weekly meetings in four different parts of 
Paris. The Society is looking for 2 map to 
send to Japan and hopes aleg to enter Africa 
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Hews of the Week. 


Tue Citizens’s Committee, of New York 
City have nominated a ticket consisting of four 
Democrats and four Republicans. Allan Camp- 
bell (Dem.) is named for mayor, William A. 
Butler (Dem.) for county clerk, Col. Emmons 
Clark (Rep.) for sheriff, and Messrs. Edward 
Salomon (Dem.) and Henry J. Scudder (Rep.) 
for judges of the Superior Court. The nomi- 
nees for corouers consist of two Republicans 
andone Democrat. The Republican County 
Convention has endorsed the Citizens’s ticket, 
with the exception of Mr. Butler, naming Mr. 
John J. O’Brien, a Republican, for that office. 
It is thought that the Citizens’s ticket standsa 
fair chance of success, though the vote will be 
close. 


..-.The printed report of the testimony heard 
by the Tariff Commission will probably be 
ready ina few days. The recommendations of 
the Commission will not bé made known until 
communicated to Congress, next session. It is 
not thought that any important changes in the 
existing tariff will be advised by them. 


.-Foreman Dickson, of the Star Route jury, 
was arrested at his house in Washington, on 
Saturday, on a charge of conspiracy and at- 
tempted bribery, and was afterward released 
on $5,000 bail. Warrants have been issued for 
the arrest of other persons supposed to be im- 
plicated. 


-..-At a special meeting of the Brooklyn 
Bridge trustees last week the resolution re- 
cently passed appointing the mayors of New 
York and Brooklyn to examine the books for 
1875 was altered to make the investigation 
from 1867. 


.-.-The Hon. Roswell P.’ Flower has posi- 
tively declined to pt a renomination for 
Congress in the Eleventh New York District, 
and Mr. Orlando B. Potter has been nominated 
in his place by the Democrats. 


..-The bi-centennial anniversary of the 
landing of William Penn and the settlement of 
Philadelphia was celebrated in that city by a 
succession of brilliant parades and demon- 
strations last week, 


----The three indictments found by -the 
grand jury of Queens County against Mayor De 
Bevoise, of Long Island City, have been 
quashed-on the ground that they were de- 
fective. 


----In bis report to the Secretary of War 
General H. G. Wright, Chief of Engineers, de- 
clares that there is no nation so ill-provided 
with sea-cgast defenses as the United States. 


...-President Arthur denies that political 
affairs in New York and Brooklyn have been 
the subject of formal discussion at Cabinet 
meetings. 

.. The Republicans in Congressman Perry 
Belmont’s district have decided that it is not 
expedient to nominate a candidate against him. 


-++-Lieutenant Ray, of the Signal Service, 
has discovered a river in Alaska apparently as 
large as the Missouri. 


.- The yellow fever epidemic is decreasing 
at Pensacola, Fla., but it has again broken out 
at Brownsville, Texas. 


...-President Arthur has issued a proclama- 
tion fixing Thursday, November 30th, as 
Thanksgiving Day. 


.- Attorney-General Clifford Anderson, of 
Georgia, has entered the contest for the United 
States Senate. 


-+++Mr. Curtis has appealed from his convic_ 
tion for levying political assessments. 


.- The six days’ walking match held in this 
city last week was a financial failure. 


----Bhocks of earthquake were felt in the 
West Indies last week. 


----The Soteldo trial began in Washington 
on Monday last. 





FOREIGN. 


Arabi Bey’s solicitor is about leaving Egypt 
for Eugland to take the depositions of persons 
unable to attend the trial. The defense will 
be divided into two parts, the first compris- 
tng the period before the war in which 
Arabi says he acted by the orders of the 
Khédive, and the second, the time after July 
10th, in which be claims to have acted in obe- 
dience to commands of the Sultan. Documents 
found among Arabi’s correspondence show 
that, while he was still hesitating during the 
preliminary negotiations as to his future 
course of action, he received a letter from the 
Sultan adjuring bim to resist England and 
France in their invasion and to defend the 
faith of bis country to the last. The English 
couneil for Arabi decline to defend Mahmoud 
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diariem. “AIL Bey Rushai (his evidence being, 
however, unsupported) says Arabi expressed 
gratification at the massacre of the Christians 
and the destruction of their buildings at Alex- 
andria. Paolucci, the Italian naval officer who 
deserted to join Arabi, sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment. It is rumored that the Porte 
will stop the proceedings against Arabi Bey. 
The prisoners in Egypt are said to be very 
harsbly treated. It is believed that the cost of 
the war will be £4,000,000. The minutes of an 
Egyptian Cabinet Council held before the war, 
found among Arali’s papers, show that the 
Cabinet decided to meet the British with armed 
resistance. A very strong Egyptian fort bas 
been discovered near Rosetta and it will be de 
stroyed. It is believed that the Egyptian Goy- 
ernment has agreed to pay the cost of the 
British occupation of Egypt. Ismail Pasha 
Eyoub declines the command of the Egyptian 
troops to be sent against the False Prophet. 


----In the House of Commons last week Sir 
Charles Dilke officially denied that political 
prisoners in Egypt were cruelly treated. Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley, colonial under secretary, afi- 
nounced that the final terms for the restora- 
tion of King Cetewayo are on the way to Eng- 
land, to receive the sanction of the govern- 
ment. An amendment of Mr. Sclater-Booth 
to exempt the Committee of Supply from the 
operation of the cloture was negative. 


eeeeMichael Davitt, at Wexford Land 
League meeting, prophesies that the land 
movement in England will far eclipse that of 
the Frish Land League. He denies that there 
are splits in the Lrish National forces and 
urges the Scotch farmers to demand a reduc- 
tion of rents, 


---Marshal Serrano’s program in Spain 
comprises the re-establishment of the consti- 
tution of 1869, with certain modifications, and 
it has been signed by twenty-one- leading 
politicians, The old Republicans refuse to 
accept a monarcbical program. 


--Queen Victoria will review the troops 
who fought in Egypt when all those not form- 
ing part of the army of occupation have re- 
turned. Sir Wilfrid Lawson gives notice in 
the House that he will oppose the yote of 
thanks to the army in Egypt. 


----A woman fired at King Milan of Servia, 
last week; but he was not burt. It is ‘ap 
posed that she is ted with a piracy 
to murder him, The Servian ministry have 
resigned ; but the King declines to accept 
their resignation. 





----Lady Florence Dixie, in a pamphlet just 
published, denounces the Land League asa 
“ great modern swindle ” and seeks to pruve 
that the funds have been largely misused. 


---»A quarrel is reported to have occurred 
in the Mexican State of Sonora between Gov- 
ernor Ortiz and General Reyes, commanding 
the federal forces in Sonora. 


..+»Three hundred people in Donegal are 
reported to be without food and other sections 
of the population of Western Ireland are 
threatened with starvation. 


--Mr. Gladstone, in moving a vote of 
thanks tothe army in Egypt, announced that 
Admiral Seymour and General Wolseley had 
accepted peerages. 

..--Sir Garnet Wolseley arrived in England 
last week and visited the Queen at Balmoral. 
The Duke of Connaught is on his way home 
from Egypt. 


-.+-Iglesais, formerly minister of war of 
Pierola, has called a congress of the seven 
northern departments of Peru to declare for 
peace. 

..-It is reported in Lima that the Chilians 
have concluded a treaty of peace with Garcia 
Calderon, the Peruvian president. ‘ 


---»The elections for the Prussian Diet have 
resulted in a gain to the Conservatives and Free 
Conservatives of twelve seats. 

...-Sidi-Mahomed-el-Sadok, Bey of Tunis, 
died lust week. His brother has succeeded 
him, without opposition, 

.---Chief Obeidullah has engaged and de- 
feated a detachment of Turkish troops. The 
latter lost 200 men. 


....A new political organization bas been 
started at Newcastle to secure reform in the 
land laws. 

..-- The anti-Semitic movement has led to an 
alarming persecution of Jews at Presburg. 

--+«M. de Lesseps is considering a scheme to 
shorten travel from Europe to the East. 

..-. The damage caused by the floods in the 
Tyrol is estimated at 15,000,000 florins. 

....The Thames has overflowed its banks, in 
ecusequence of the recent heavy rains. 

....The Boers in the Transvaal have begun a 





Baroudi and Toulba Pasha, accused of imcen 





....The German Arete expedition has re- 
turned to Hamburg. 


.-..Seventy-five reyolutionists have been ar- 
rested at Odessa. 


-++»The revolution in Ecuador is at an end, 
————— EEE 
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Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is a 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
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St, Denis Hotel and Taylor's Salo, 
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NOTICES. 


ow al communications £0 oa ‘the Editorial, Literary 
Hews, and Miscell of this journal 
should be adGressed to pig Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Bex 2787. 

6” All communications for the Commercial De. 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and all business 
eommunicationg from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE Inperenvent, Box 2787, 

§3” Remittances should be made payable to Tae 
Usperenpent. 

&®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
Must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarliy or publication. but ass 
G¥aranty of good faith. 

82” We do not hold ourse!ves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
sripte, if not accepted, should send « stamped and 
dhected envelope. We cannot, however, even tn that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE OUTCOME OF IT. 


Ir has been somewhat breezy in the Pres 
bylerian Church this Summer, During the 
Winter aud Spriug there were plaintive 
soughings in the atmosphere over the possi 
ble defection of Union Seminary from 
traditional beliefs. A little later an article 
in the denominational Review started some 
sudden gusts against Lane Seminary, as 
wandering hand ia hand with Univn from 
the good old paths. Before Mid-summer 
there was a genuine gale, staiting up in 
Chicago and Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
and sweeping clear across the contivent, to 
the great delight of the conservatives, who 
had started it, and to the disgust of those 
who were temporarily caught in its qur- 
rents, Further oo a provincial tempest 
appeared in certain localities, with indi- 
cations of a possible cyclone in the Review 
itself, aud accompanied by some signs of a 
general atmospheric disturbance. But, with 
the advancing Autumn, the local gusts have 
died away, the gale has swept off into new 
quarters, the soughing has ceased, und the 
sky is clear and calm. Even those tem- 
pestuous, uproarious organs, the Presbyteri- 
anand the Banner, bave sunk into beatific 
quiescence. 

There was really no occasion for any 
agilation of the Presbyterian firmament, 
for there was pever a moment when un- 
sound principles of biblical criticism or 
serious errors ag to the structure of the Old 





Testament were likely to become current ia 
the Church. Weare loth to believe that 
any of these assaults upon theological insti. 
tutions which stand as bigh as any origin- 
ated in a secret desire to undermine their 
influence and bring them relatively under 
suspicion, in order to further other inter- 
ests. The facts which have suggested this 
explanation may be interpreted on other 
grounds, especially by the excessive sensi. 
tiveness of the conservative party in the 
Church, It is certainly natural that those 
who see their former dominance waning 
aud who realize that a broader spirit is 
already pervading the denomination should 
seize every opportunity to repress that 
spirit and to restore their own fading pres- 
tige. And doubtless there was, mingled 
with all this, some real apprehension that 
the truth was being brought into peril, 
that the Standards were in danger of being 
set at naught, and the faith and peace of 
the body disturbed by the incoming of a 
dangerous latitudinarianism, under the name 
of biblical criticism or biblical theology. 
Yet the facts, as they have come to light, 
have shown that all this disturbance, from 
whatever cause, was needless, and that it 
would have been wiser for the defenders of 
conservative opinion to hold their peace. 
They simply mistook intelligent, liberal, 
thorough, progressive scholarship, as seen 
in some of their inetitutions, for heresy or 
some germ thereof, and their mistake 
brought them to grief. 

The -practical outcome is very satisfac. 
tory. The two seminaries assailed never 
stood higher in the general confidence or 
were better filled with intelligent students, 
willing and enger to know the truth and the 
whole truth, whether within or without the 
Confession. The assumption of superior 
orthodoxy, which lay at the bottom of the 
attacks upon them, has received a decisive 
rebuke, and those who were concerned in 
it have lost something of their old prestige 
in the eyes of the Church. It has been 
proven that true scholarship, though gener. 
ou; and progressive, as all scholarship is apt 
to be, is not an object of suspicion, but 
possesses, gather, a high and an increasing 
valuc in the judgment of good Presbyteri- 
ans. And the Church at large has proven 
afresh the strength of its foundations, the 
firmness of its structure, by the stendiness 
with which it has withstood this temporary 
theological tempest and bas kept its serenity 
in the presence of threatened agitation, 

In all this we sincerely rejoice. It 
would be a calamity to the generel cause if 
the Presbyterian Church were to become 
recreant to Obristian liberty, whetber in 
action or in thought, and to yield itself to 
the domination of the spirit of inperious 
aod querulous conservatism. The interests 
of ivteliigent Christian scholarship in our 
country are largely in its hands and we 
are glad to note this evidence that those 
interests wil] not be betrayed by it or 
trampled under foot through its indiffer- 


1 ence, The Presbyterian seminaries are 
\ certainly surpassed by none on the Oonti- 


nent and ths denomination owes it to the 
common Protestantism to see that in their 
great work they are not meddled with by 
unskilJful hands or brought into peril 
through either ignorant or prejudiced as- 
saults. 





THE SARATOGA TICKET. 


Some half a dozen of our subscribers 
have expressed to us their regret at the 
course of Tas LyDEPENDENT in‘refusing to 
support the Saratoga ticket. We assure 
these subscribers, and all others who may 
have similar views, that they cannot regret 
the course more than we do the occasion 
for it. ° 

Tue INDEPENDENT is a Republican paper; 
not by any means in the thick-and-thin 
party sense, not in the sense that it will 
support or failto rebuke wrongs done in 
the name of the party or under the color of 
regular organization; not in the sense that 
it has auy axes to grind or special favors to 
seek from or through the party; but in the 
sense that it believes in the general princi- 
ples and policy of the party, and for this 
reason will endeavor to promote their suc- 
cess by just and proper methods. This is 
the only sense in which THe INDEPENDENT 
ever has been or ever expecis to be a Repub- 
lican paper. 





What we have to say in respect to the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











Saratoga ticket is this: Wedo not, in the 
light of the facts which have come to our 
knowledge and in reference to which we 
think we cannot be mistaken, regard its 
nomination as a just and honest expression 
of the prevalent preference of the Repub- 
lican voters of the State of New York, by 
whom it must be elected, if elected at all. 
It is not, as we view the matter, the ticket 
of these voters. The convention that nom- 
jnated it was tainted with uncorrected 
fraud, and the effect of that fraud was to 
misrepresent the Republican Party of this 
state. The Administration at Washington, 
both before and qt the meeting of the con- 
vention, undertook the job of virtually 
dictating to the party the candidate whom 
it should support for governor, and selected 
Secretary Folger for this purpose. The 
opposition to Governor Cornell, for whose 
nomination we had no special zeal, was 
foupded not upon his faults, but his 
official virtues, and the manner of the oppo- 
sition was vindictive and abusive. Mr. 
Conkling and Jay Gould determined that 
be shculd not be nominated, because 
he had refused to answer their pur- 
poses. The delegates to the Conven- 
tion in this city and in Brooklyn, nearly all 
of whom voted against Governor Cornell, 
were chosen under the machine system of 
conducting primary meetings, that gave no 
opportunity for Republican voters general- 
ly to participate in the choice, and in this 
case most flagrantly falsified and misrep- 
resented the views and wishes of the Re- 
publican Party in both cities. The nom- 
ination of Secretary Folger was largely 
due to tle influence of the Federal ma- 
chine, as a controlling power in the manip- 
ulation of state elections. 

These are the facts as we view them; 
and, in the light of the facts, it is our sober 
judgment that the defeat of the Saratoga 
ticket is the best thing. that can happen to 
the real interests of the Republican Party 
in this state, and quite sure are we that it 
is demanded by the interests of political 
morality. Itis for these reasonsthat Tue 
Lyverenpent declines to support tle 
ticket and earnestly hopes that it will be 
so overwhelmingly defeated that there 
will be no mistake as to the source of 
that defeat and no opportunity to misread 
the lésson which it conveys. The necessity 
for the remedy is to be deeply regretted; 
yet, the necessity existing, Republicans 
wil) be simply true to themselves and true 
to the great principles of the party in 
stamping upon the Saratoga ticket the un- 
equivocal mark of their reprobation. It is 
time that a certain class of Republican 
politicians, who pique themselves on what 
they call ‘“‘ practical politics,” made the 
discovery that their sort of politics cannot 
command the support of Republican voters, 
The apostles of political intrigue and des- 
potism should be taught that the ballot-box 
is alike honest and free and that voters are 
neither slaves nor the patrons of rascality. 





A MISREPRESENTATION OF DR. 
DORNER. 


In an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
October, entitled ‘‘ Dorner on Future Pre. 
bation,” there appears under the heading 
**God Cannot Foreknow Free Acts” the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘Inthe present work, also [Dorner’s sys’ 
tem of Christian doctrine], Dr. Dorner dis 
tinctly holds that God cannot foreknow the 
contingent except as contingent. It follows 
that even he does not know as yet whether 
all men will be saved or not. If there be « 
future life, then probation after death is an 
absolute certainty, for so long as a wicked 
man exists he must bein a state of probz- 
tion. The adyocates of this view would 
simplify matters much when they are asked 
whether any one is to be forever lost, if, 
instead of replying ‘ Wedo not know,’ they 
would answer, boldly: ‘God does not 
know,’” 

The statement here made respecting 
Doroer’s teaching is a misstatement. In 
the work referred to, instead of saying that 
God does vot foreknow free acts, he says 
the contrary. In the room of sanctioning 
be controverts the opinion ascribed to him. 
He discusses the topic In two places. In 
the first, Vol. I, p. 322, § 27, of the German 
edition, he stntes the question aod the 
ground on which “one might be inclined ” 
to regard God’s knowledge as progressive, 
as regards the free acts of creatures. *‘ But, 


which Goa hioid anlidtle ascititia is hidden 
from us. Passages of Holy Writ like Matt, 
xi, 21; Ps. cxxxix, 16; Is. xliii, 9 should 
warn us against a rash conclusion,” etc, He, 
defers the further consideration of the topic 

to a Jater section, merely stating what must. 
be admitted respecting God’s prescience, 

on either view of this special question. In. 
$87, p. 498 seg., he enters fully into this 

question. He says: ‘‘Before we come to. 
the conclusion to deny the divine fore- 

knowledge of free acts we shal] have to. 
ask ourselves whether we shall not be in- 

volved, perchance, in greater difficulties” 

than we escape. He proceeds to say that it: 
is impossible to foresee the outcome of the 

system (das feste Weltezicl) without a fore- 

sight of the acts of the free agents who are 

concerned in it. There is, moreover, a re- 

ligious interest (religidses interesse) in main- 
teiniog that God has _not created ‘‘in an ex- 

perimental way” (versuchsweise), ‘‘ but in the 
foresight of the sure realization of his plan 

of the world, notwithstanding free will.”' 
“For this view prophecy and the Holy 

Scriptures generally testify.” 

> Even men, he tells us, have an approx- 
imative knowledge of future free actions, 

and we bave “‘ statistics ””—‘‘ moral statis- 
tics.” ‘And so we teach : God has not a 
plan of the world which excludes from the 
highest Good ”—the goal of the system— 
“the particular individuals, and which con- 
tdins, so to speak, only things ”—#. ¢., gen- 
eral results—‘‘ and his own acts, since these, 
rather, are_partly conditioned by that which 
is free. By bis intuitive knowledge the 
incorporation of individual human beings 
into the divine plan of the world is accom- 
plished, who will form the organism; and 
this will be a fact certain to occur,” etc. 

That is to say, the complex whole embraces 
within it the individuals of the race; with 
all that it includes, it is to God an object 
of intuitive knowledge, and there is a cer- 
tainty that this complex whole will come 
into being. 

‘‘The Holy Scripture,” Dorner tells us, 
“does not form the acceptance of a nameless 
plan of the world” —that is, a plan not em- 
bracing particular individuals and their 
acts; “‘ since, rather, individual persons are 
objects of the divine manipulation (Bearbei- 
tung), providence, and election.” In short, 
Dorner devotes two closely-printed pages of 
bis masterly work to the refutatiog of the 
proposition that *‘God cannot foreknow 
free acts,” which the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
using capital letters, imputes to him. 

The writer of the article in which we 
are commenting asserts that Dorner, in 
another place, teaches that God “cannot 
foreknow free acts’’—viz., in the Jéhrb. 
fiir deutsche Theol., 1856—8. If this were 
so, it would not justify the assertion that 
he teaches this doctrine in a book pub- 
lished a score of years later, where it is 
expressly repudiated; but the writer is 
equally at fault as regards Doruei’s previous 
publication. The sentence which the 
writer quotes is simply to the effect that 
God cannot know a thing as an actual 
oceurrence—that is, as baving actually 
occurred—urtil it does occur. This is 
against the potion that the future is liter- 
ally present to the Divine Mind—the 
notion of ‘‘an eternal now.” Another 
thing that Dorner teaches in the Articles 
referred to by the Bibliotheca, on ‘‘ the Un- 
changeableness of God,” is that the de- 
crees of God are in part conditioned by 
the free acts of men; what men, as a mat- 
jer of fact, in the exercise of freedom, will 
do has a certain degree of determining 
influence on the decrees of God; but he 
does not teach that God does not foresee 
what men will do. He does not teach, as 
the Bibliotheca Sacra asserts, that God 
knows at acertain time that Judas may 
betray his Master; but does not know that 
he will until the choice is actually taken. 
On the contrary, in the Essay referred to 
in the Jaard., 1858, Vol. IIL, p. 602, note, 
he explicitly disavows and discountenances 
this meg The fact of prophecy, he 
says, is against it. Im both the produce 
tions to which the writer in the Bidliotheca 
Sdera appeals he has utterly misconceived 
the drift and purport of Dorner’s view on 
this subject, which is not at all discordant 
with the later New Evgland theology 

We baye only two observations to add. 
The first is thatthe readers of the Bibliotheca 
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fluence, of the Pedo-baptist churches 


given tothe student who sought precious 
coupsel of old Dr. Routh, of Oxford: 
** Always verify your references.” The 
second observation is that the tone of the 
Bibliotheca article is reprehensible througb- 
out. Dr. Dorner is a theologian of world- 
wide celebrity. For the acuteness of his 
intellect, the deftb of his learning, the 
purity and soundness of his character, 
and his services to religion he is univers- 
ally esteemed, To put forth a review of 
his great work, the product of a long life 
of study, with such beadings as ‘‘ A System 
with no Center,” ‘‘ Confused Ideas of Law 
and Gospel,” isin the highest degree un- 
becoming. Such disrespect will. not 
materially affect the reputation of Dorner, 
The particular mistake to which we have 
especially referred, bad and barmful as it is, 
was, no doubt, the result of inadvertence. 
We wish that there were as good an excuse 
forthe general spirit of the article in which 
it appears. 





IS INFANT BAPTISM DECLINING? 


THERE isa general impression that the 
practice of infant baptism is declining, and 
Dr. Curry expresses the belief this week 
that that impression is well founded. No 
doubt this impression is based largely upon 
the fact that there is so little discussion on 
the matter. Infant baptism has long ceased 
to be a question of controversy. Those 
who believe in it practice it quietly and 
refuse to be disturbed by the active, never- 
ceasing hostility of Baptist writers and 
the Baptist press. It does not necessarily 
follow that a decline in the discussion 
meaus a decline in the interest felt on the 
subject. That isto be determined chiefly 
by statistics, If the doctrine is losing its 
hold upon the Churches which approve the 
practice, it must appear in their statistical 
tables, and, if these show that there has 
been no absolute decline in such baptisins 
in a series of years, those who charge a 
decline must pat their allegatian in a differ- 
ent form. 

it is posmble, to be sure, that there may 
be a relative decline, as compared with 
membership, even when there is no abso- 
lute ‘decline of numbers; but other ele- 
ments besides an alleged loss of faith in the 
practice may come in and must be consid- 
ered. What we are concerned to know is, 
whether the rumors of an absolute decline 
which our Baptist friends seem so hasty to 
take for granted, are really correct. It 
is a fact that there are as many infants 
brought for baptism now as twenty years 
ago. It may be that the decrease iv the 
ratio of infant baptisms even does not 
represent areal increase in the number of 
those not baptized. What we want is the 
facts as shown by statistics as reliable as 
can be obtained. At the best they.will be 
imperfect enough. 

Baptist writers make very positive asser- 
tions on this subject. One of the latest 
and most elaborate of their publications 
is a pamphlet by Henry G. Vedder, entitled 
‘“‘The Decline of Infant Baptism.” Mr. 
Vedder, as the result of statistical investi- 
gations, makes this statement and proph- 
ecy: 

“The practice of infant baptism {is de- 
cliving so rapidly that, unless the decline 
shall be arrested in some way that cannot 
now be foreseen, there is need of little 
Prophetic gift to announce its practical ex-' 
tinction at no distant day.” 

The period he allows to the practice fn the 
Congregational denomination is twenty-five 
years, by which time it will be nearly 
extinct also in the Methodist and Presby- 
terlan Churches. Some of Mr. Vedder's 





figures do have a “declining” look; for, 
example, those of the Presbyterian Chureh,., 
His table states that in 1870 the number of. 


infant baptisms in that body was’ 16,476, 
while in 1880 it was only 12,960, though 
im 1881 it rose to 18,484. This would 
appear to be a pretty serious decline; but 
the explanation of it is that Mr. Vedder, 
unfortunately, made a blunder on the side 
favorable to his argument, though, without 
doubt, unintentionally. Instead of 12,960, 
the figures should bave been, as shown by 
the official tables, 18,960 for 1880, and for 
1881 the 18,484 should have been 17,489. 

We have no special desire in this matter 
to prove either one thing or the other. We 
do not believe that she usefulness and in- 
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der’s prophecy should prove true; but we 
do not want to see the charge established 
in the face of the facts. If there is no de- 
crease in the number of infant baptisms, 
we cannot admit that the practice is abso- 
lutely declining; but let us see what the 
facts are respecting three leading denom- 
inations in the period since 1870: 


There is no alarming decline indicated by 
this table. The year 1880 stands better 
than the year 1870. There are fluctuations 
all through the years, but not so great as 
those of new members in the same churches. 
The year 1881 would seem to have been a 
bad year for children, for there was a con- 
siderable falling off in all three Churches; 
but in 1882 the Presbyterians more than re- 
covered what they lost, aud the Methodists 
in their Spring Conferences alone (the others 
have not yet reported) gained 2,000 over the 
previous year, The decline in two yearsin 
the Congregational denomination of 1,000 
needs explanation; but then the statistics 
of membershipin that body have beén any- 
thing but satisfactory in the same period. 

It would appear that infant baptisms are 
not increasing in the same ratio that mem- 
bers are. What is the explanation? Are 
there fewer infante? Are pastors more care- 
less in making reports? Are parents more 
neglectful? The practice is plainly not 
dying out; the stubborn persistence of the 
figures deny that. The true answer must be 
sought for. 

ri 


THE RIGHT TO THE STREETS. 


Tue Court of Appeals of this state has 
just rendered & most important decision re 
lating to the rights of propertyholders 
whose property abuts along a public street. 
The particular case before the Court was 
that of Rufus Story, of this city, the 
owner of two lots on Front Street, against 
the New York Elevated Railroad Company. 
He brought the suit against the Company 
some yearsago, setting forth in his com- 
plaint thatthe use of Front Street for the 
building of the elevated railroad im- 
paired his rights as a propertyholder in 
that street, and was beaten in all che 
courts below. Carrying his case to the 
Court of Appeals, he bas, at Iast, obtained 
a decision in his favor. 

The fundamental law of this state, 
according to the decision and reasoning of 
the Court in this case, is that, while the 
legislature may regulate the uses of a pub- 
lic street as such, it has no power to author- 
ize structures thereon which are subversive 
of and repugnant to the uses of streets as 
open and public highwaysor which destroy 
or impair the easements thereiv of abutting 
propertyholders, except by providing that 
they shall receive just compensation for 
any injury which they may thereby suffer. 
The legislature is not omnipotent in its 
legislative control over public streets. 
Abutting propertybolders, who bave 
erected costly structures along these streets, 
the value of which depends largely upon 
the free and uvobstructed use and contin- 
uance of such streets as common bigh ways, 
have some rights which even the legisla- 
ture ¢eunot destroy or impair without just 
leompensation. ‘The obligation,” says 
‘Judge Tracy, ‘‘to preserve it & public 
street} as an open street rests in the con- 
tract written in the statute under which 
the lands were taken and which may not 
be violated by any legislative discretion.” 

This decision settles the question, sq far 
as this state is concerned, that, if elevated 
railroads or surface railroads are author- 
ized to be built on public streets, the abut- 
ting propertyholders who may be damaged 
thereby may claim a just compensation for 

such damages and may enforce the claim 
by the proper legal suit. The question 
whether injury has been experienced by 
propertyholders, as the consequence of 
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self a question of fact, to be determined by 
due legal proceedings, and if, as the result, 
such is found to be the fact, then they must 
receive just compensation. Their equitable 
rights must be respected. Such is the law 
of this state, as expounded by its highest 
tribunal. It puts an end to the theory that 
corporations, proceeding under the right 
of eminent domain granted to them by the 
legislature, may virtually confiscate private 
property by structures erected in public 
streets, and that the propertyholders them- 
selves in such cases have no legal redress, 
but must patiently bear the injury as best 
they can. We have no doubt that the de- 
cision will have a wholesome effect, not 
only in this state, but throughout the whole 


Editorial Notes. 


Dr. H. M. ScuppsRr, of Brooklyn, has in- 
sisted on bis resignation, and will go to the 
Plymouth Church, Chicago, beginning bis 
service there on the 26th of November. His 
people have earnestly begged bim to remain, 
but his decision {s irrevocable and is based 
simply on the ground that his strength is not 
sufficient for the study and labor necessary for 
the fresh preparation of his pulpit discourses 
in Brooklyn. The church offered him any 
relief necessary, either by getting a colleague 
or relieving him of the evening sermon. He 
did not believe, however, that these plans 
would be for the benefit of the church and 
pressed his resignation. Chicago is the gainer 
in securing one of the most energetic, earnest, 
faithful, eloquent, avd original preachers in 
the United States. He has, besides these, 
two remarkable qualifications for usefulness, 
One is his remarkable power of instruction in 
the Bible. He studies it himself with great 
faithfulness in the original tongues. He builds 
his people on the Bible. The other is his great 
breadth. He hasa warm side toward all in- 
vestigation in criticism or science. He is as 
heartily liberal in theology as he {is evangelical, 
He is not frightened at the specters which 
some of our conservative men see flying about 
them. Allthis makes him « helpful teacher 
in a new generation in whose lines of progress 
he takes his part. We congratulate Chicago 
as we condole with Brooklyn. His salary will 
De $2,000 less than in Brooklyn. 











WHat means that editorial “‘ Another Conn- 
cil’? in The Vermont Uhronicle? It takes up the 
Couneil in Brighton, Mass,, which installed 
Mr. Leavell, shows that it was a council of 
conservative men, also that Mr. Leavell was 
one of those more pronounced liberal men 
whom councils have been bidden to beware of, 
that the members have expressed their dis- 
agreement from him on important matters, 
and then that, after the usual motion to con- 
sider the examination satisfactory bad been 
withdrawn, the following was substitated: 
“ That, having examined the candidate, we do 
comply with the request of the Church and 
society, and do now proceed to his tnstall- 
ment.” Accordingly the most conservative 
men, Dr. Blagden, Dr. Webb, and Dr. Beh- 
rends, joined with the more liberal in the serv- 
ices of installation. The Chronicle says: 

“ We are profoundly glad that the conserva- 

tive brethren joined bands 80 strongly witb the 
more progressive ones ; nay, that the former 
led on the latter to effect this gracious con- 
summation, Brethren of both sides, are we 
not ‘approximated closely’? And have we 
not already let go ‘the fatel duty’ which too 
many of late * have imposed npon themeelves. 
of acntiaine the detection of heresy the frst 
of religious obligations?’ ”’ 
This is all excellent ; but how comes it in the 
strenuous Vermont Chronicle, which bas an- 
other editorial of quite the contrary tenor in 
another column? When we remember that 
Dr. Spalding, editor of The New Hampshire 
Journal, was a member of the Council, we can- 
not help guessing that, by some accident, an 
editorial of that paper slopped over into the 
Vermont organ. 


We do not know of anything more difficult 
than to get a statement satisfactory to both 
sides of the reasons for the removal] of Prof. 
Ezra P. Gould from his chair at Newton. We 
bave tried to give them as fairly as we could, 
but we find that they do not at all satisfy some. 
Dr. Crane’s story we bave seen characterized 
by some as very fair and by others as worthy 
of Benjamin F. Butler. It is very evident to 
us that the two parties represented in the 
board of trustees themselves differ even in 
their view of the facts, as well as in their no- 
tions as to bhew professors should teach ina 
seminary. Dr. Chaplin’s article, on another 
page. is an indication with how great freedom 
Baptists are talking about fhix matter. Im- 
portant in this connection fs the Boston letter 
of The Examiner of last week, from ** Hill- 
side,”’ who is, we know, one of the older pro- 
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warmth fn defense of his colleague, Dr. Hovey. 
For the sake of the utmost fairness, we give 
“ Hillside’s " “ Facts about Professor Gould * 
in fall: 


**In this line it May be well to say that many 
secular papers bave made curious misstaie- 
ments of the reason for the removal of a New- 
ton Professor. ‘They ascribe it to personal 
difficuities between the President and the 
Professor. The National broadens the 
statement saylog ‘the difficulty wae per- 
sonal, b upon incompatibility between 
the several members of the Faculty ; and Pro- 
fessor Gould, being the younger Professor, 
had to give way.’ Dr. Crane’s article in ‘Tue 
INDEPENDENT leaves the same impression op 
its readers, the aim of the Trustees was only 
to restore ‘harmony among the Faculty.” 
Any one who knows Dr, Hovey, with bis gen- 
erous sympathies and bis broad charity, would 
know such @ reason to be impossible. Noth- 
ing could induce him to remove a colleague 
for ‘ personal incompatibility.’ The reasons. 
were more urgent, Students made known to 
bim and to many others the fact that their 
views were unsettled on vital doctrines by 
the teaching in the department of New Testa- 
mentinterpretation. Examinations for ordin- 
ation gave ample proof of these unsettled 
opinions, and scrupulous pastors hesitate in 
voting for ordination. Inone casé ordination 
was refused. The President was troubled by 
these facts; but wes so scrupulous of in- 
juring a colleague that he kept silence until 
called by the Exccutive Committee to testify 
of bis personal knowledge in the cnse. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee bad received 
similar reports from students, and, after pa- 
tient investigation, they were unanimous in 
recommending the removal of the Professor. 
The action began with them and the Prest- 
dent had no share in ite origin or its results, 
except when required by his official ition 
to anewer questions pro A by the Commit- 
tee and the Board of Trustees. This is the 
only personal element on which the charge of 
‘{ncompatibility’ can be made. Even the 
Committee wefe desirous of shielding the 
Professor from personal harm, They were 
careful to avoid the imputation of a want of 
orthodoxy. They called attention only to the 
resnits of the teaching, snd these were too 
evident to admit of donbt.” 





Tux cry of alarm which The Uhristian Advo- 
cate, organ of the uniformitarian Methodists, 
bas raised against the leaven among the Con- 
gregationalists, has been taken up against 
their Presbyterian neighbors by Zhe Uhristian 
Observer, organ of the Southern Presbyterians. 
At great length it quotes Professors H. P. 
Smith, Briggs, and Morris, as illustrations that 
Presbyterians are going over to the New Crit- 
{ciem and to Rationalism. Hear it cry aloud 
against Dr. Morris, good Orthodox Dr. Morris, 
of all men, He bad expressly rejected the 
conclusions of the New Criticiem as to thé 
composition of the Pentateuch, but had de- 
clared that the conception of the Pentateuch 
as @ growth of several centuries could be held 
consistently with the symbole and historic 
position of the Church. Thereupon The Chris- 
tian Observer exclaims: 

“ If this be true, then woe to the Church. If 
men may preach from our pulpite that a part 
of the books of Moses were not wriiten by 
Moses, but by some later writer, and that the 
Dame of Moses was forged to them and preach 
thus without rebuke, or the possibility of 
rebuke, from the Church, then is the Church 
nothing but a mere empty shell, a hollow noth- 
ingness. No! There is powerin the Church 
to stop such rationalism within her pale, and 
the sooner that power is used the happier it 
would be both for the welfare of the Uhurech 
and for the free-thinkers themselves.” 

All of which means that we, of the Southern 
Church, want no fellowship patched up with 
our Northern enemies. 





It is very hard to make the Congregation- 
alists discuss the question of the proper or- 
ganization of benevolent societies. The com- 
mittee appointed to correct Infelicities in the 
Constitution of the American Missionary 
Association printed their suggestions a month 
ago and tried to get criticisms; but nobody 
cared to say a word about them. We presume 
that, if the Society bad been under the fire of 
criticism, somebody would heave interested 
himself in the changes proposed; as it was, 
they fefl so fict that, at the Annual Meeting, 
last week, nobody knew enough on the subject 
to be willing to vote and the decision was put 
offa year. One change proposed was beyond 
all question necessary to avoid possible dan- 
ger, that by which the voting membership is 
restricted. As it is, ghould the Association 
meet in Danbury, Conn., some year, five 
hundred Sandemanoians, if there be as 
many, could, by totel contribution of five 
dollars or a cent apiece, capture the 
Society and al) ite property. It is pro- 
posed that thirty dollars, accompanied 
by s written request, shall be necessary to 
make a member and that he cannot vote till 
sixty days afterward. This is sufficient to 
prevent the Society from being captured by 
mob of outsiders. The other chief proposal 
was for the purpose of securivog permanency 
of policy, and was that the Society be abso- 
lutely controlled by fifty directors, fifteen to 
be a quorum, elected ten each year, and who 
shall elect the Executive Committee. This 
may be well ; but it appears to us that it is ex- 
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tremely doubtful if it does not prove an un 
necessary fifth wheel. But this is an open 















































































































question. Of more interest, if of less appar- 
ent importance, is the suggestion that, besides 
the members constituted by payment of thirty 
dollars, ecclesiastical bodies, state associa- 
tions, or conferences, etc. should have the 
right of representation. There is a very 
curious movement coming from the West to 
connect the state associations directly with 
the control of the benevolent societies. This 
fs a new question in Copgregationalism, 
thongh an old one in Presbyterianism. In 
the years before the Presbyterian dis 
ruption alarge number of the Presbyterian 
churches worked with the Congregationalists 
in home and foreign missions through volun- 
tary societies. But the stricter Presbyteriana 
saw that ibis was not in harmony with their 
system and agitated for eeclesiastica) organ- 
ization of benevolence. In the division the 
New School men took the side of the inde- 
pendent societies, while the Old School had 
their ecclesiastics! boards. Batin the New 
Bchoo! body the ecclesiastical sentiment grew 
until they organized their own board of home 
missions and were all ready, when reunion 
came, to withdraw also from the American 
Board and unite in a board of foreign missions 
ecclesiastically controlled. Now, the Western 
Congregationalists, under the inspiration of 
the Rev. A. H. Ross, of Port Huron, Micb., 
and others ere trying to break down the sys- 
tem of independent benevolent societies, 
hitherto accepted, and to Presbyterianize, to a 
considerable extent, the associations and the 
societies. 





Ex-SeorerTary Barns, in his recent letter to 
the Reputlicans of Delaware, declining, on ac- 
count of ill health, to accept their invitation to 
address them, calls their attention to the im- 
portance of united and earnest efforts, on the 
part of Republicans throughout the country, 
to secure control of the next House of Repre- 
sentatives. This is really the most important 
question to be determined by the elections of 
this Fall; and whatever division there may be 
among Republicans in this state, in Pennsyl- 
vauia, or elsewhere, a8 to other matters, they 
should act together as a unit in the election of 
congressmen, The strong prospect is that, 
owlng to the boss system, they will be defeated 
in this state and Pennsylvania on their state 
tickets; and, beuce, the greater the necessity 
for saving, if possible, their congressional 
tickets from a like defeat. This necessity is 
emphasized by the disastrous results of the 
recent election in Ohio, which gives two-thirds 
of the congressmen from that state to the 
Democrats. The present House of Represent- 
atives is Republican by only about twenty 
majority, and, unless Republicans put forth 
their whole strength in united and harmonious 
effort, this majority Is sure to be lost in the 
next House. A stern sense of daty has con- 
strained us to take ground against the Sara- 
toga ticket in this state, as the product of Fed- 
ra) interference and fraud; and yet we are 
pone the less interested in the success of the 
Republican Party upon just principles and 
none the less anxious that the next House of 
Representatives should be controlled by Re- 
publican counsels, The Democracy is not, as 
history abundantly proves, a safe party to 
put in charge of the nation’s affairs. The Re- 
publican Party undoubtedly bas Its faults, 
which ought to be corrected; yet, as com- 
pared with Democracy on all the great ques- 
tions which concern the country’s welfare, it 
is vastly the superior party, slike in its prin- 
ciples and in the general character and intelli- 
gence of those who compose it. For these 
reasons {i bas and aslong as the reasous con- 
tinue will have our earnest support. 


Tue Republicans of this county and city 
have adopted the Citizens’ ticket; headed by 
Mr. Allen Campbell, with the exception of 
Mr, William A. Gutler, for whom they substi- 
tuted John O’Brien as the candidate for coun- 
ty clerk. This ie wise action op tleir part, 
with the exception of the exception mide in 
the case of Mr. Batler. It is difficult to under- 
stand why they sbould exclude Mr. Butler, who 
fs an exceedingly reputable citizen and 
eminently competent for the services of the 
office, and give the preference to “Johnny” 
O’Brien aud thus mar the completeness of the 
co-operation for the election of the Citizens’ 
ticket. This ticket was wisely and well 
selected, without any reference to merely par- 
tisan ends, avd solely for the purpose of 
securing good city government. Mr. Camp- 
bell, as the candidate for mayor, is the present 
comptroller of the city and is admirably quali- 
fled for the office. No one doubts that he 
would make an excellent mayor. His election 
would rescue the city from the government of 
the political bosses and pat itin the bands of 
the people. He will draw a large vote from 
those Democrats who are dissatisfied with boss 
rule; and this, being sdded to the Republican 
votes, ought to be sufficient to elect him. 
Republicans ought tc unite to a man in lelp- 
ing to elect the Citizens’ ticket; and, as for 
“Johnny” O’Brieo, the better way is to waste 






chance of his election, apd be ja not fit for the 
office, even if he were elected. 


Taw trustees of the East River Bridge last 
week so modified their previous resolution as 
to authorize Mayors Grace, of this city, and 
Low, of Brooklyn, to investigate the whole 
enterprise, from ite inception down to the pres- 
ent time, and to employ experts for this pur- 
pose, at the expense of the trustees. This pats 
the whole matter in the hands of the two 
mayors, who will, doubtless, see to {t that the 
duty is thorougly discharged. Those who 
bave bad the management of this bridge have 
been Investigated twice by committees of the 
legislature, twice by the grand jury of New 
York City, twice by the Board of Aldermen of 
New York Uity. once by a special committee of 
the Board of Aldermen of the city of Brooklyn, 
and once by a special committee, consisting of 
Mr. Abram Hewitt, of this city, Ex-Mayor 
Sehroeder, of Brooklyn, and Mr.. Demas 
Barnes—making in all eight investigations. 
And vow they are to be investigated for the 
ninth time, when the bridge is almost com- 
pleted. Let this investigation be so exhaust- 
ive, so eOmprehensive, aud in al) respects so 
complete that there will be no possible occa- 
sion for snother inyestigation of the same 
matters. The trustees have acted wisely iv in- 
viting it and we think that Mayors Grace and 
Low may be safely trusted to do the work as it 
should be done. It certainly will not be the 
fault of the trustees if all the facts are not 
brought to light in a way to convict them of 
wrong-doing or effectually disprove the news- 
paper charges made against them. 


...-Mr. Oliver Johnson, who is not a Unita- 
rian, in replying in The Christian Register, to 
Tux INDEPENDENT, says: 

‘When Tas INDEPENDENT complains that 
Unitarianism does not bear Orthodox fruits, or 
work in Orthodox waya, it pursues a false 
method and misleads both itself and its 
readers.” 


A Unitarian, whom Unitarians honor, writing 
us in reference to the same editorials criticised 
by Mr. Johnson, says: 


Let me thank you for the admirable criti- 
cisms of our Unitarian denomination in your 
issues of October 12th and 26th. They are 
richly deserved and [ enjoyed them greatly. 
When a church bas no fear of Hell, no hope 
of Heaven, no love of Christ, and no hatred of 
ain, you eannot expect any great amount of 
work from it. Genuine pbilantbropy is an 
effect of genuine love toward God, and love 
toward God flows, as a general law, only from 
love toward Christ, leading one to open bis 
heart to the influences of the Holy Spirit. 
Any form of religion which weakens and 
destroys men’s love for Christ must, there- 
for,end by injuring their love for men, their 
efficiency in good works.”’ 


The Unitarian speaks the truer word. 


....80 much space has been occupied in the 
journals during the week past in description of 
the Philadelphia celebration of the 200th anni- 
versary of the landing of her great founder as 
to make it unnecessary for usto do more than 
show our appreciation and recognition of the 
great occasion. It was, indeed, an anniversary 
im which the whole state might well join with 
pride and the whole country claim a part. 
The coming of Penn to our shores resulted in 
more than the addition of anew colony. It 
¢ontributed new ideas and new influences and 
bad a moral significance which was and 
still is greater than all the rest. Philadelphia 
may well be proud of her celebration, not only 
as a demonstration, but as a reassertion of 
what she, im common with the whole state, 
bave inthe civilization given them by their 
founder. A novel feature of the celebration 
was the naval procession on the river, in con- 
junction with another through the streets of 
the city, which seems to have been a bappy 
revival of the old pageants on the Thames, in 
which William Penn may have taken part. 


.... The London Spectator maks a point which 
bas been made before, butnot in a journal so 
friendly to the Anglican communion: 

“The Church Congress exhibited, on the 
last day but one of its meeting, a very curious 
and suggestive contrast. From ten o’clock 
till one the members discussed the possibility 
and advantages of union between the Church 
of England and other Churches. From half 
past two till five they gave evidence of the 
amount apd kind of union which exists in the 
Church of England berself.”’ 


The Spectator then goes on to say that the 
differences between the Evangelicals and the 
Ritualists are greater than those which sepa- 
rate the Ritualists and the Roman Catholics, 
on the one hand, or the Evangelicals and the 
Dissenters, on the other. 


...Congress appropriated thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars to pay for the medical services to 
President Garfield and appointed a committee 
to audit the accounts of the doctors. Dr. 
Hamilton, of this city, presents a bill of 
twenty-five thousand dollars for his services 
and thinks that Dr. Agnew, of Philadelphia, is 
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mittee will, of course, cut down this bill and 
seek to make an equitable distritutiou of the 
appropriated amount smong ali the doctors 
who attended upon the President. 
+++-It ts a noteworthy fact that the “‘Stal- 
wart " State Committee, baving charge of the 
election canvass in this state, do not seem to 
be putting forth any earnest efforts to win a 
victory. Whatis the matter with the Com- 
mittee? Are they playing false to S¢cretary 
Folger, or have they come to the conclusion 
that there is no use in attempting to stem the 
tide of dissatisfaction and disgust inthe Re- 
publican ranks? The spectacle is certainly an 
unusual one just on the eve of an important 
election. 


----The Committee of Fifty, in their ad- 
dress to the voters of this city, asking for the 
support of the Citizens’ ticket, say: ‘‘ We be- 
lieve that the administration of our municipal 
affairs is essentially a business trust and has 
nothing to do with national parties. We be- 
Heve that. our municipal officers should be 
servants of the people, and not servants of 
apy boss.’’ These srethe fandamental ideas 
on which the Citizens’ movement is based 
and they ought to secure for it complete suc- 
cess. 


-«--Tbhe present prospect is that Governor 
Colquitt, of Georgia, will be the successor of 
the late Benjamin H. Hill in the Senate of the 
United States. He is said to havea majority 
of the legislature in both houses in his favor 
and will probably be elected on the first ballot, 
In personal character be is an excellent and 
admirable man and will add to the weight, 
dignity, and wisdom of the Senate, if elected 
thereto, as seems now morally certain. 


-+++The .legislature of Oregon, after a long 
struggle, bas, at last, elected Mr. James N. 
Dolph to the Senate of the United States, as 
the successor of Senator Grover, whose term 
expires on the 4th of next March. Ex-Senator 
Mitchell, who ts an intense representative of 
the *‘boss’’ system, fought hard for the posi- 
tion and wae at last defeated. Mr. Dolph is 
well spoken of and will add another Republic- 
an vote in the Senate. 


-..-Country editors have expended much 
cheap wit on the idea of General Wallace’s 
acceptance of the present.of a Turkish girl 
from Sulten Abdul Hamid. It is founded on 
the fact that His Imperia) Majesty has loaned 
our minister at Constantinople a beautiful pic- 
ture to hang on bis wall while he remains in 
Turkey—probably the portrait of some pet of 
the harem, a child of eight or ten years of age. 


----The Department of Justice at Washing- 
ton has instituted criminal proceedings against 
some of the parties whoappeared in the Inger- 
soll affidavits, charging them with attempted 
bribery of the jury fm the Star Route trial: 
Their conviction and punishment, if guilty, are 
demanded by the interests of public justice, 
indeed, quile as much so as the conviction and 
punishment of the Star Route thieves. 


«»..A Correspondent who ought to know 
tells us that the only reason why Professor 
Andrews resigned his professorship at Newton 
Seminary was the factthat he designed going 
to Germany for three years, and that there 
Was no incompatibility between bim and the 
older professors, If this isthe full explana- 
tion, then the general impression among 
Baptists fe greatly at fault. 


--.-We believe that every Methodist does 
well to take a Methodist paper; but it is 
going a good way to say, as our Methodist 
neighbor says, that, if he refuses to take a 
Methodist paper and uses otber lesson helps, 
inetead of those officially provided, he is not 
fit to be elected superintendent of a Sunday- 
school. That is ecclesiasticism with a venge- 
ance. 


...- The Western Recorder wants to know if 
we seriously believe that those dying in infancy 
are going to have the opportunity, when they 
arrive at accountability in anotber world, of 
choosing between good and evi). If they do 
not, they will never become holy. Holiness 
does not come by magie, but by moral choice, 
and can come in no other way. 


....Judge Barrett, of: this city, by injune 
tion, last week, stopped the music at Madison 
Square Garden, but let the walking match go 
on. If hé@ad stopped the match, the music 
would have stopped of itself. These walking 
matebes are simply demoralizing nuisances, 
profitable only to the walkersand the gamblers, 


....Mr. Howard Carroll, the Republican can- 
didate for congressman-at-large in this state, 
though nominated by the ‘Stalwart’ State 
Committee, is conducting his canvass on his 
own hook, asking no favors of the Committee 
and submitting to nodictation. He is not like- 
ly to lose votes by this course. 


.... The Christian Index, of Atlanta, Ga., iati- 
mates that a Methodist can scarcely become 
a good Baptiet by immersion. He must 
exchange Arminianism for Calvinism. This 
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the South ; but the Baptists of the North have * 
moved away from that position. 

.--» When it was known that Senator Came- 
ron bed recently come to Washington, the 
clerks and employés of the various depsrt- 
ments were tn no little,consternation at the 
prospect of another “‘ yoluntary” covtribu- 
tion. They feared that his presence there 
meant more money. ° 

..«. The Republican convention of this coun- 
ty and city last week made no reference what- 
ever to the Saratoga ticket or the Saratoga 
platform. This omission is significant. It 
means that an attempt to endorse the ticket 
would have embarrassed the convention. 
----The fact that Republicans in this state 
are not a unit in sapport of the Saratoga 
ticket clearly shows that the party contains s 
great many voters who have too much con- 
science to give their countenance to what they 
regard as frandulent, methods. 








PROFESSOR PARE’S SERMON. 


FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPOND- 
ENT. 


Wrrurn the past two weeks several ecclest- 
astical bodies in Eastern Massachusetts have 
approved of men whose opinions in eschatology 
resemble those of the recent candidates at 
Quincy and New Haven. One ‘‘of these 
bodies is the Presbytery of Boston ; another, a 
Congregational Council at Brighton; and still 
another, the Woburn Associdtion of Congrega- 
tional Ministers. In the latter case a minute 
was adopted by a vote of eleven to four that, ~ 
although we find bim [the candidate] holding 
certain peculiar tenets, from which we decided. 
ly dissent, . . . yet, as be firmly holds the 
great essential doctrines of the Cross, we see 
BO sufficient reason for a recall of his 
Meense.”’ 
The ecclesiastical movement appears thus 
to continue in oe direction and in favor of a 
a broader orthodoxy. 
At the same time, there is much opposition 
whose limits are not yet determined. Professor 
Park {s prominent in it. Hie past record 
makes it improbable that he will countenance 
ecclesiastical proscription and his public 
efforts bave so far been confined to the pul- 
pit and platform, He is, however, advertised to 
speak next Monday, at the Congregational | 
Ministers’ Meeting, tn Boston, on the question 
“In the present state of the cburches, what 
be insisted on as essentialsin © 
for installation ?” 
| Dr. Park’s recent sermon on “‘ Probation” fs 
not likely to influence those whom he contro- 
verts. He does not take sufficient pains to 
understand their position and is too remote 
from their method of thought and investiga- 
tion. This is to be regretted, for a theologian 
of Professor Park’s experience might do much 
to clarify thought, point out the necessary 
limits of reasoning, snd relieve the difficulties 
which have arisen in many minds through the 
progress of biblical science and Christian doe- 
trine. itis a misfortune when men of years 
andeminence pursue a course which widens 
the breach between themselves and the most 
earnest thought and life of the following gen- 
eration; when the younger men who dare to 
think for themselves are misunderstood and 
declaimed against, rather than reasoned with. 
A calm, Christian discussion of proposed 
modifications of current opinion might do 
good. If such modifications loosen, in any 
degree, the restraints of religion, if they u- 
settle any foundation-stone of private or pub- 
lic morality, let this be shown and their docm 
is sealed. No speculation is Christian. or safe 
which, when rightly understood, is found. to 
weaken the motives to righteousness or to be 
unfriendly to Christian benevolence. The 
practical consequences of opinions ought to be 
weighed ; only let the balances be true and be 
held by an even hand. 

Professor Park’s sermon at North Andover 
follows an unfortupate method. It is rhetor 
fea] where it should be logical, and deals in 
round assertion where proof is needed. It over- 
looks too mucb the fact that the question at 
issue relates not tothe outcome of a purely 
legal system, but to the actus) limits which 
God has revealed respecting bis administration 
of redemptive grace. It seizes upon an inci- 
dental collision of a great movement of 
thought with a special dogma and ignores the 
movement itself. The truth is, the question 
about probation is only an outgrowth of 
larger and much more important progress in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures. lt would 
pever bave arisen had not Christianity for 
eighteen centuries been lifting men’s minds 
into higher and purer conceptions of the per- 
sonal love of God. To discuss an incidental 
and minor question, apart from the move- 
ment which gives rise to it, is to throw away 
at the outset every chance of success—that is, 
if success is to mean anything more than re- 
assuring the minds of trembling partisans or 
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show by their conduct their confidence im the 
truth they confess: “Truth hath a quiet 
breast.” These men have simply advanced an 
hypothesis which brings to them personal re- 
lief iv dealing with the awful theme of retri- 
bution aud which enables them, with clearer 
conscience and deeper conviction, to preach 
the biblical doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Their opinions have been persistently misrep- 
resented; yet they have not pressed them, but 
bave observed, with a contented mind, that 
pearly all the later critical commentaries on 
the New Testament, the great leaders in the 
new science of Biblical Theology, with some 
of the ablest living theologians, come out, 
one efter the other, on their side, and 
that the prospect of ecclesiastical liberty for 
such opinious is already settled and serene. 
Time, like Nature, tones down staring colors 
and works for harmony. History teacbes that 
the wider truth always prevails, as surely as 
ap upper current in the skies. The metes and 
bounds, the proper place in Christian Apolo- 
geties and Theodicy of the new or revived hy- 
potheses, as wellas the proper limitations of 
current dogmas, may not, it is easy to say, be 
rightly determined by our younger theolog- 
fans. Their opioions may need qualification or 
change. But these men cannot be stranded by 
the breath of declamation nor floored by set- 
ting up and attacking men of straw. 

Itis impossible hereto comment in detail 
on a sermon which occupied an hour in its de- 
livery and, without completion, fills eight 
columns of The Congregationalist. We simply 
point out some of the defects which impair its 
usefulness. 

Its main proposition is rhetorical, rather 
than logical. It reads: “‘No men who have 
persevered in sin through this life will ever 
obtain their pardon in the future life.” What 
is meant by the word ‘‘persevered’’? Why is 
itinserted? Logically, as related to the argu- 
ment of the discourse, it is a superfluous and 
confusing word. For the sermon maintains 
that for every impenitent transgressor death 
isa “barrier” to the divine mercy. Beyond 
death there is “nothing but punishment.” 
The proposition should be, if the subsequent 
positi and re ing are correct: No 
human being, from the beginning of human 
bistory tothe close, who sins, and does not 
penitently accept God’s mercy before death, 
will ever obtain pardon. The dogma of the 
sermon is universal. It covers the weakest 
child, provided it is 4 moral agent and has 
committed one sin. For that child, as well 
asforthe murderer or for Judas, death is a 
“barrier” to God’s forgiveness; the “‘ gate” 
to moral retribution. Why not state the doc- 
trine which the logic of the sermon re- 
quires? Why talk of continuance in sin 
as securing retribution, when the argument 
is that sin, not perseverance in sin, un- 
repented of, subjects to eternal punishment, 
and that death is, in every such case, without 
exception, the portal to endless perdition ? We 
cannot suppose thet the author of the sermon 
distrusts his own reasoning, por yet that he 
has a lurking favor for the repudiated doctrine 
of “decisive sin”—a character formed to 
definiteness and stability of wickedness by re- 
peated transgressions. The school he opposes 
could accept his proposition by emphasizing 
in this way the word “persevere.” But the 
writer of the sermon repudiates this theory as 
dangerous. The word “persevere,” therefore, 
we must conclude, is thrown in simply for 
thetorical effect. But where men are seeking 
for truth, not victory in polemi¢és, such rbetor- 
ica] artifice repels. Let us know, they say, 
just what you hold. Let us see your proofs. 
We do not want to be juggled into a belief by 
any concealments, Either your position is 
correct—death, in all cases, limits probation— 
or that of your opponenis is correct. There 
may be some cases in which death does not 
limit probation. Say what you believe, and 
Prove it, if you can. 

Tbesame failure to meet the position of 
those who are controverted appears in the rhe- 
torical passage respecting death considered 
asan “‘accigent.” No one disputes that death 
is a divine appointment. No one pretends 
that it is an event outside of established laws. 
The term is used by the new school in its long- 
established philosophic sense as contradistin- 
guished from what is essential. A physical 
change cannot, of itself, determine moral 
character, for what is physical cannot be 
deemed essential to what is ethical. 

Se no one uses the expression “a fair 
chance’? to imply that sinful heathen do not 
deserve divine punishment. No one has been 
thus “ well-nigh profane.” So far as I bave 
noticed, the expression was first used by the 
the writer of an editorial in The Congregation- 
elist, in reviewing Dr. Newman Smith’s Creed. 
The writer, however, substituted “fair 
chance” for ‘‘moral chanee,” which the au- 
thorof the Creed used as equivalent to moral 
“opportunity; and the question at issue, it 
should here also be borne in mind, is not one 
of bare, naked justice under a purely legal sys- 
tem, but of gracious opportunity. Do all men 











have such opportunity in this life? In one 
passage the author of the sermon contends 
that “ we are bound to believe that the law, 
being perfect, will be executed im every case, 
unless we are informed of an exception” ; 
thet ‘we are logically bound to disbelieve” 
that “our sin will be forgiven” “unless we 
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newed and unforgiven will after death trane- 
form his character and obtain his pardon”; 
no man, that is,to whom opportunity of re- 
newal and knowledge of God’s mercy is clearly 
and definitely revealed in this life. 

Boston, Oot. 28th, 1882. 





havea decisive proof that the statement is 
true.” What statement about the divine 
mercy founded on * decisive proof’’ bave Hot- 
tentote and Bushmen? They are, then, logic- 
ally bound over to despair. They have no 
such proof of the suspension of the penalty of 
the law as is necessary, according to the ser- 
mon, to faith in divine mercy. Yet, unless 
they accept this mercy before death, they are 
doomed to endless torment. It is no wonder 
that in communffies where siich heartless logic 
is taught as Christian trath men inquire 
whether all men have a “ fair” ebance of sal- 
vation. 

And yet this is not logic, but rhetoric. The 
formula is: the absence of proof thst the per- 
alty of the perfect law will be remitted is proof 
that it will not be remitted. The fallacy of the 
argument is shown by fect. Adam had no 
revelation of forgiveness, so far as we know, 
before he sinned. He was under a perfect law, 
According to this logic, he was bound to be- 
Meve an untruth—viz., that the penalty of that 
perfect law would never be remitted. There 
is sophistry ia the use of the word perfect. 
The law mey be perfect in one sense and im- 
perfect in another. The law is not a revelation 
of God, like the Gospel. It is not perfect in 
this sense; that is, as a complete revelation. The 
writer of this sermon seems not to enter into 
the reigning thougbt of the legal theological 
systems of our time; the thought of God in 
Christ. What the statement amounts to is not 
logic, but a rhetorical expression of the practi- 
cal truths that a man should not presume on 
forgiveness and that the knowledge of for- 
giveness comes to us by revelation. 

In the first proposition advanced in support 
of the main theme of the discourse there is a 
strange confusion of ideas. It reads: 


** We learn from the spirit and etyle of the 
divine law that every man who dies unre- 
newed passes through death at once into a 
state of moral punishment, and not of proba- 
tion:”’ 

What has the law in this connection to do 
with regeneration? ‘he latter is a fact in a 
system of grace, We cannot pass ad libitum 
from one to the otherrin reasoning, Why say 
“spirit and style’’ of the law, and not law 
simply. Its spirit and style say no more than 
the law says, unless you pass from the law to 
the Lawgiver and consider bis fuller revelation 
of bimeself ; but, in 60 doing, you pass at once 
from mere legalism to personal benevolence, 
and from benevolence to the grace and truth 
revealed in Christ, and so on to his whole 
work of redeeming love. 

Professor Park encourages the hope that in- 
fants are saved from probation. This is 
certainly an improvement on the theory that 
they are damned without probation; at least, 
the non-elect. But, unless we remember the 
constant tendency of the sermon to substitute 
rhetoric for accurate thought and severe 
reasoning, we sball be surprised to find that 
he makes their salvation magical, not ethical 
and spiritual. He thinks they may be“ charmed 
away to Paradise.”” The theory he controverts 
can accept the hope of their salvation as readi- 
ly as any otber, It simply insists on princi- 
ples familiar to New England theology that 
their salvation sball be conceived of as neither 
sacramentarian nor magical, but personal and 
moral. The declamation of some recent con- 
troversialists about the *‘ cruelty” to infants 
of the “ new departure” is pointless. 

I have said enough, perhaps, to indicate why, 
without following the sermon further, its 
method of discassion cannot be expected to 
affect those who favor some modification of 
traditional statements respecting probation. 
The chief defect of the serinon, iv ite relation 
to the present discussion, lies in ite method, 
the point at which lies the main contention as 
well asthe great force and significance of the 
new theology. This theology asks not for 
less logic, but for severer logic, especially for 
greater care as to premises. It isas submis- 
sive to the Scriptures as the old. It only in- 
sists that they be rigbtly studied, that they be 
correctly interpreted, that theologians learn to 
use the method of biblical science. Until they 
do there will be collision between exegesis 
and dogmatic theology, a conflict whose issue 
is not doabtfal. 

While unsuccessful as an assault, this ser- 
mon presents impressively many thoughts 
upon its theme of serious and weighty import. 
Especially may those who cherish a hope that 
probation may baye a larger range than the 
sermon admits be admonished by much in its 
fourth division to guard such an outlook 
from fearful abuse. With but little if 
any qualification, the proposition at the bead 
of this division expresses the judgment of the 
Christian centuries: ‘‘ The general impression 
of the Bible is, that no man who dies unre- 
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SoorHine AND HzaLine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known ae Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for lds, ine ¢ and 
Consumption. It is an old and friend 


and always proves true. 
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disordered kidneys, don’t fail to try it. 
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* Lrvpia E. Povxwan'’s Vegetable Compound cures 
all female complaints by removing the cause. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
A CARD. 


The season foreenes furs has souuponertent mer- 
by ouee — 3 Some are to sell 
t advertise Considerably and believe i advertising 

never advertise anything except ve 
Place myself square) 
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end other expenses in proportion. 


to $150. 
I in Sacques to 

but they are good, Have all sizes and Prices 
from to $260. Dolmans, 44 to 54 inches $250 
to $500; Hudson Otter Sacques, $200 to ; Ot- 
ter — 9000. Teut ver 
Trimmings ar Ezenses ane otents to , 








UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION CALLED TO CHINA 
PARLOR. ON SECOND FLOOR, MAIN BUILDING, 
AND ART ROOM, FIRST FLOOR EXTENSION ON 
CLARK STREET. DINNER SETS FROM $13 to $1,000; 
GAME SETS, FROK $5 TO $200; BREAKFAST SETS, 
FROM $6 to $150; DESSERT TES, FROM 85 TO 
DOZEN; PORRIDGE SETS, FROM $6 TO 
$25; SOUP SETS, FROM $8 TO $150; TEA SETS, 
to 6200; SETS, FROM $10 TO $150; 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 


244 to 252 Fulton St. and 110 Clark St., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


re BACON PIANOS. 12 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 
1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York. 





Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 





now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 
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CHRISTMAS IS COMING! 

TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND 

NEW AND ORIGINAL 
HOLIDAY BOUKS. 


TO BE GIVEN AWATZ TO THE BOY CUS- 
TOMERS OF BALDWIN, THE C1L.OTH- 
IER, EVERY WHERE THROUGH- 
OUT THE UNITED STATES. 
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Drery boy whose paren ay buy inalee 
whose clo 
or Brooklyn store trom Nov. ist, 


Excels all other Pianos of Americdn manu- 
fagture in its various patented improvements, 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweeiness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be demred. TheChickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in ali the asual styles. are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celeorated patented metallic action, 
which foreve, prevents the possibility of at- 
mospherie interferen.« with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 4 
Bend for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerocoms, 
‘90 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremtont-st., Boston, 


WELLMAN’S PATENT. 
The Cleanest 
GRATE 
. fm existence. 
HIGHLY ORNA- 
MENTAL. 


A POWERFUL 
HEATER. 


It is unquestion- 
the most de 
sirable Grate ever 
& introduced, as all 
= who use it testify. 


su 
in the 
to Jan. 














‘ Send for circular. 
L. H. SMITH & CO., 
49 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE 


UJ ‘ 
25 West 29d St, bet, Fifth and Sixth Avs, 
NEW YORK. 

This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores im the city. Men's, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest stylea 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than « third of « century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


KNABE 
Tone, Touch Workmanship and Duane. 











All @NARS & C& 
Nos, 204 and 206 Wes Baltimo-e Srreet, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


A Rapidly Increasing Demand for 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


COSTUMES. 
Paris Novelties in Dresses, Cloaks, and 
Dolmans. Also Evening Toilets, Din- 
ner and Reception Costumes. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


FALL AND WINTER HOSIERY. . 
A complete assortment of the latest 
styles in Silk, Merino, and Cotton 
Hone for Ladies, Misses, and Children. 





Also Underwear of every description. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





| Financial, 


A CORRESPONDENT’S QUESTION. 





We have received a letter from a sub- 
scriber of Tue InpErENDENT, who, for a 
special reason, wishes to know what is 
‘the bullion or commercial value of the 
pure gold in a twenty-dollar gold piece.” 

This correspondent is, doubtless, aware 
that what is called ‘‘ standard gold” is not 
absolutely pure gold, but gold mixed with a 
certain proportion of alloy. The alloy con- 
sists of copper and silver, and the silver is, 
by law, required not to exceed one-tenth of 
the whole alloy. The principal part of the 
alloy, then, is copper. The proportion fixed 
by law between pure gold and alloy in stand- 
ard gold is such that of one thousand parts 
by weight nine hundred shall be of pure metal 
and one hundred of pure alloy. The same 
proportion is fixed for standard silver; and, 
hence,.in both cases one-tenth by weight 
consists of alloy. This is the gold or silver 
which is used for coining the legal-tender 
gold or silver coins of the United States, 
and, hence, the gold or silver used in estab- 
lishing a unit of value, which in the case 
of silver consists of 412} grains of standard 
silver and in the case of gold consists of 
25 8, grains of standard gold, making in 
either case what is called a dollar. 

The object of thus mingling alloy with 
the precious metals in a certain proportion, 
when using them for coinage purposes, is 
not to give them a legal-tender value be- 
yond their commercial value as thetals, but 
to increase their hardness, so that use will 
be less likely to reduce their weight. The 
alloy has this effect and it is solely for this 
reason that it is used at all. ; 

A twenty-dollar gold piece, as it leaves 
the Mint of the United States, consisting of 
standard gold, weighs five hundred and six- 
teen grains, one-tenth of which, by weight, 
is alloy. It, hence, does not contain this 
amount of pure gold; and, if one wanted to 
buy pure gold, to be used in the arts, and 
had his option of taking a twenty-dollar 
gold piece for his purpose or five hundred 
and sixteen grains of pure gold, he would, 
as 8 senmoie man, prefer the latter, because 
it would give him the larger amount of gold 
by weight. The bullion value of the gold 
in a twenty-dollar gold piece is not equal to 
the bullion value of five hundred and _ six- 
teen grains of pure gold, and for the simple 


weight, differs in the two cases. There is 
no law of Congress that makes or can make 
their bullion value equal. The amount of 
metal is different, and this makes a corre- 
sponding difference in bullion value. 

The same fact exists in respect to a gold 
dollar or a silver dollar. In neither of these 
coins is the precious metal absolutely pure; 
and, hence, the bullion value of the metal 
in either coin is not equal to the bullion 
value of the same weigtit of pure gold or pure 
silver, as the case may be. No law of 
Congress has ever enacted that the two 
should be equal. What Congress does is to 
define what shall be standard gold or stand- 
ard silver for the purpose of coinage, and to 
determine what weight of either shall bea 
unit of value, and then adjust other coins 
by weight to this unit, giving to these coins 
names for the purpose of convenience in 
using them. 

Let us, then, with these explanations, say 
to our correspondent that this is not mak- 
ing what is called a ‘‘ fiat” money at all or 
determining the exchangeable value of 
money. It is simply taking certain metals, 


which have a commercial value, and put. - 
ting them into the form of coins of definite 


weight and fineness as to the purity of the 
metals, and then giving them names, and 
then providing that these metals thus coined 
shall be legal tenders for the purpose of 
settling contracts that stipulate for payment 
in these coined metals. This is the whole 
of it so far as Congress or law has or can 
have anything to do with the matter. The 
question of value Congress does not and 
cannot control. What a twenty-dollar gold 
piece will buy, whether in gold bullion or 
potatoes, is a question with which Congress 
has nothing to do_in coining the piece. It 
selects the gold fdf coinage for a good rea- 
son and for an equally good reason mingles 
with it a certain amount of alloy; and when 
the coin leaves the Mint it goes into the 
market, and will there exchange for more 
or less.of other things, according to what 
they are and the state of the market. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tuoven there is not an overabundance 
of money upon the market, it remains easy, 
with sufficient to meet all immediate de- 
mands at reasonable rates on the pledge of 
sound collateral. The demand for money 
is but moderate and the supply of commer- 
cial paper offering is small, which to a cer- 
tain extent accounts for the quietude there 
is pow experienced in the various branches 
of trade. The interest which is felt on the 
part of the business community in the local 
political canvass has not been without its 
influence upon the dealings of the money 
market, as well as the other departments of 
business; but the halt will be but temporary, 
owing to election day being close at hand. 
The prevailing rates to borrowers which 
haveruled during the week have ranged 
between 8 and 7 per cent. for call loans on 
pledge of stock collatera], with the bulk of 
the transactions at 4and 5 per cent, Deal- 
ers in Government bonds were supplied at 
8 and 4 per cent. Time loans were quoted 
at 5 aud 6 per cent. and prime mercantile 
paper was sold freely at 6 to 8 per cent.. 

U. 8. Bonps.—There was not the same 
activity during the past week in the Gov 
ernment bond market that characterized its 
dealings for the previous few weeks, though 
prices were strong, with an inclination 
toward an advance governiog the whole 
list. Extended 5s advanced § and 8s 3; 4s 
declined 4. The closing quotations for the 
week were as follows: 

Bia, Ask'd. Bia. 
6s,"Bl,con.at 844 102 1024) Currency 66, 95.128 
‘igs, i801 coup. 116 {18M Currency Oe,'Bf. 190 


Currency 4s, "98.130 
1194! Currency 6s, "99.190 
102% 


4aka. 


434s. 1891 cou 


4a, 1907. coup. soot 


The indications are that the Goveroment 
receipts for October will fall nearly fi¥e 
millions short of last month. The receipts 
from internal revenue are a trifle over ten 
millions and forcustoms sixteen millions. 
The total forthe fall month will probably 
be but little over thirty miltions. 

The expenditures for the month, how- 
ever, have been light and it is probable 
that the debt reduction will be pearly as 
great as last month. It is believed by many 
that the bond call will be made very early 
in November, probably a couple of days 
before election, as it is likely to heave some 





reason that the quantity of the gold, by 


effect in that line. 





The following shows the amount of the 
bonds now redeemed on the calls of the 
last half year: 112th call, $13,706,150; 
118th call, $11,044,000; 114th call, $14,487,- 
750; 115th call, $14,559,500; 116th call, 
$2,375,750; 117th call, $10,902,200. 

The revenue of the Federal Treasury 
during the current fiscal year, it is confi- 
dently believed, will reach at least $430,- 
000,000. In the first nine months of the 
calendar year customs receipts at this port 
have averaged nearly $1,250,000 a month 
im excess of the same month last year and 
$5,000,000 a month in excess of 1879. Im- 
ports for a long time have gove directly 
into consumption, not into warehouse, and 
there is no immediate prospect of their 
falling off greatly. With an income of 
$430,000,000 the surplus, not allowing for 
the sinking fund, will be fn the neighbor- 
hood of $85,000,000. This ought to lead 
Congress to reduce tnxes, but is more likely 
to influence it to increase appropriations. 

In 1879 there was outstanding of frac- 

tional currency $15,842,605.78. By the act 
of June 2ist, 1879, there was Crenges from 
the estimate as ‘‘ lost or destroyed” $8,875,- 
934. Since that time the Treasury Depart 
meut has been calling jt in, and have suc 
ceeded in canceling and destroying $419,- 
424.01, leaving as still outstanding, August 
Bist, 1882, the sum of $7,047,247.77. Of 
this probably $6,000,000 will never be pre- 
sented for redemption. This would make 
the total profit on the pustal currency about 
$15,000, 000. 
» GOLD anD SiLvER.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New Yosk for the 
past week amounted to $335,736, whicb, 
with the amouuts previously reported, give 
a total of $4,274,629 siuce the first day of 
January. The exports forthe sume periods 
were $56,620 aud $44,430,727 respectively. 

During the week ended October 2ist 
there were 953,000 standard silver dollars 

ut in circulation py United States mints, 
Busions corresponding period iv 1881 there 
were but 464,497 standard dollars issued. 

A Chinese coin 3,000 years old bas been 
found by gold mincrs oigeing in a claim at 
Cassiar, British Columbia. It is supposed 
to have been left there by Chinese mariners 
wrecked on the coast long before the Chris- 
tian Era, 

The Treasury Department bas, at Jast, 
directed the Bureau of Engraving and 
Priuting to pyepare plates for printing gold 
certificates of the denominaions of $20, 
$50, and $100, which will be issued directly 
from the Treasury as legal-tender notes are 
and bear only the engraved signatures of 
the Treasurer aud Register. A short time 
ago it was determined to do this, in order 
to facilitate the issue of the certificates; but 
it was thought best to delay the order until 
the demand for the certificates should be 
fully developed. It has frequently been 
anid that it would be impossible for the As- 
sistant Treasurer to sign the certificates fast 
enough to meet the demand, notwithstand- 
ing hisindustry. During the past week the 
several Sub-Treasuries have called for 
$9,950,000 worth of the certificates, It 
would be very ensy to meet this demand if 
only the large certificates—$10.000. and 
$5,000—were needed; for in $10,000,000 of 
certificates of the largest denominations | 
there are only 1,000 signatures, but the 
orders in which denominations are specified 
enlis for 50.225 signatures and another 
order from New Orleans calls for $1.500,- 
000 in certificates of $100 orless. If this 
order should be filled with $500,000 worth 
of each of the three smal! denominations, 
the number of signatures needed would he 
raised to more than 90,000 and it would 
take one man about three months to make 
these signatures. 

Foreren Excnaner.—The market for 
foreign exchange was weak in the early 
dealings, on a limited demand and an ex- 

ted large supply of grain and cotton 
pills: but, as these. did not arrive, it subse. 
quently strengthened a little. On Tuesday 
the nominal asking quotations were marked 
down 4 cent, but on Thursday that for 60- 
day bills wasmarked up 4 cent. They now 


stand at $4.82} for 60-day bills and 86} 
for demand. Actual business was done at 
concessions of 4 to1} cents from the posted 
figures. 

Bank Stoces.—The closing quotations 
at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: . 
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Uni. States Nat, .— 
— Wall St. Nat’. ...100 





Bank STATEMENT.—The weekly st 
‘ ‘ment of the Associated Banks, issued from 
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; [November 9, 1882.’ 
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the Clearing-house on Saturday last, shows 
a Joss in specie of $1,629,300, a gain in 
legal tenders of $87,100, an expansion fn 
loans of $1,557,200, a decrense in d ts 
ot $1,405,400, and an increase in circulation 
of $15,100. The movement for the week 
results in a joss in surplus reserve of 
$1,190.850, but the banks still hold $1,597,- 
900 ia excess of the legal requirements. 
The unfavorable character of the exhibit is 
accounted for by the payment of city taxes, 
the continued purchasing of stocks by 
those who have recently been selling 
market down, and by the reported calling 
in of loans by a prominent speculator. 
following table gives figures in detail: 
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Banks. Loans. cie. Tenders. 
New York.. ¢9,512,000 #17510.600 $553,000 $8,409,000 
Manhattan. 7,042,000 585,000 386,000 5,350 | 900 
Mercnants’. 6.724.900 716.800 000 
Mechanics’. 7.543,000 853,000 960,000 oe, 00 
Onion....... 4.468.700 €64.700 2.500 3, 700 
America.... 8,430,700 604,000 583.800 14¥ 300 
Phenix. .... tore mR Ss 8.851, 00 
Clty......... 14,206 1,907,300 
Trad’smen's 70} 284,600 65.600 1,486.80 
nga xn — —— 126,400 . 268,100 
ee 0,1 3.399. 
fer. L Sas ag 341.800 $00 2,730,300 
GallatinNa 4.053.100 466.400 171,700 %,085,006 
"tch.& Dro. 1,632,600 222.600 171.800 Shh ee 
; fon; 1.080:300 173700 164,00 1,002:300 
Greenwich. 
.Manuf, 3,060, 361,700 246.500 2,275,600 
cxuews iissee sues cme hae 
st’teof N.X¥ 4.900 : 
mer. Ex. 198,000 2,051,000 462,000 601.000 
Commerce.. 16,474,300 1.976.300 837.900 
Sroadwa 5.173,200 856,000 144.800 3. 852,00 
fercan' B, 657.900 628.100 5,563.20 
aette.. secee reve py 635,606 
Republic 454. 500 
3.328,700 702.700 4. 3,612,800 
Peopie'’s 464,500 192,000 116,600 1,811.8% 
cenovae 8.098.600 310.500 991.400 7,002,40 
anover.. 085. y 
leeedoe Sussaee 8 ro 421.900 r-¥ - » 
Metropoli'p 12,196.« . 636. 
( ’... 2,082,700 500 245, }. 168,506 
Nassau..... 8.238.400 1 pone 
Market..... 2,855,100 633.700 148.100 
8t. Nicholas 2.453.800 311.500 98.800 831,400 
Shoe & Lea. 162,000 000 238,008 38,122.006 
Corn Exch. 4.798.500 400 227,000 38,784,100 
Conti tal 6,919,400 1, 188,800 6,221,600 
Oriental. 2,127.500 37,700 409,900 2,013,00¢ 
Marine.. .... 3.722.009 881,000 135.009 4,012,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 18.362,400 4.558.100 882,700 19.088.7% 
Park....... 15.087,300 eae 520.7900 1 
WallSt.Nat. 1,463,400 99,000 115,700 1,884,900 
North River 1,448 590 16.500 162.100 1, Li 
East Riv 1.045.500 71,100 105.000 708.000 
Feurth Na.. 16,157.700 8.065.800 900,390 15,321.0°0 
Jent. Na. 7.780.000 1,061.000 1,226.000 8,521 
jecond Ra.. 8.132.000 508,000 318.900 38,572000 
Tinth Na... 5.588.900 788,800 471,200 6,166, 
first Na.... 13,522.000 3,848,000 349.500 14,480.000 
Third Na... 5,856.000 121.500 1.158.200 5,345, 
S.Y.Na.Ex 1,487,500 135.100 113.2(0 1,081.900 
ery...-. 1,889,600 173,500 248,000 1,667,100 
B.Y.Co..... 1,762,100 19.900 641.800 2,118,700 
Ger. Am. 2.578.500 844.100 79.800 2.275.800 
Chase Na 4,629,000 915,200 261.500 4,772,100 
Fifth Av 1,881,100 810,500 166 690 906. 
German Ex. 1,593.100 57.600 140,600 1.791900 
Germania... ie 000 Lipo =e rt 
0. 8. Nat... 878, 800 4,299. 
Lincoln Nat. {2sbiso0 200,800 132.200 323.500 





Srock Manrxet.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange for the past week was 
odic and irregular, owing mainly to 
the fact that. while the leaders continued to 
purchase under cover of published attacks, 
they raided the market every time it showed 
too much strength from the effect of their 
buying. The conflict was confined entirely 
to the “‘room traders ” as there was a conspic- 
uous absence of outside buyers. Indications 
point strongly to a continuance of the pres- 
ent apathy for some time to come, as the 
‘-bears,” who appear to be the strongest party 
are advising their customers to sell, in an- 
ticipation of lower pricgs, while, on the other 
hand, the ‘‘ bulls” are Hopeful and confident 
in higher, rather than lower figures in the 
immediate future. The sales at the Board 
for the week amounted to 2,147,002 shares, 
of which the following are the highest, 
lowest, and closing quotations: 
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Wabash. St. L.. and Pac... 90,800 
Wab., St. I..and P.. pf..... 158,665 
Western Union Tel......... 52,004 


-Fawanciat Irema.—The Bulletin of this 
city says of the nomivation of William L. 
Strong + 

** Many of the nominationsby the various 
parties of candidates for prominent and 
important Offices are this year unusually 
acceptuble, but vone is more generally ap- 
proved thao that of William L. Strong for 
Congress iv the Eleventh District, He 
will poll the fall Republican vote and very 
muny pronounced Democrats have avowed 
their intention to vote for him, on account 
of his sterliug worth and eminent fitness 
us a representative of the City of New York 
in the next Congress. In that Congress 
measures of governmental policy will be 
brought forward, requiring the most care- 
ful and candid consideration, and to such 
discussions Mr. Strong wil] be a most val- 
— efficient aid. 

** His long and active experience in com- 
mercial life, his fair and waportadiced opin- 
ions and freedom from undue partisanship 
will make bim just such a man as is wanted 
in Congress. 

“Mr. Strong has never sought office. 
His nomination was unanimous in the con- 
vention and he accepted it, at the earnest 
solicitation of bis friends. 

“The dry goods people are largely in bis 
favor and his general populatity in his 
district should secure him as large a major 
ity asthat of L. P. Morton, four years ago.” 

The Republicans of the 13th, District of 
this city have nominated William Wade, 
of the well-known clothing house of 
Wade & Cummings, for alderman. In 
addition to wishing that Mr. Wade may 
be elected we wish that all of the nom 
inations for aldermen could be of men 
—" 5 montahls, honest, and upright as Mr: 

e. 
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DrvipenDs —The American Exchange 
National Bank bas declared a semi-annual 
dividend of three and a half per cent., pay- 
able Nov. 1st. : 

The interest coupons of the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation (‘o,, due Nov. 1st, 
will be paid on and after that date. 

The coupons of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway Co., due Nov. ist, will be paid at 
ee office of the company on and after that 

ate. 





Bonds. 


The policy of tl:e Government mm making 
successive culls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for many holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form..of old iseues of bonds, which have 

or will soon cease to bear interest. 


Goverament Bonds can be obtained at ofr 
Office tm any amount, at market rates, with ne 


Banking. 

We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfact references 
Tequired from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. 
3 per annum 


on average of $1,000 or over, 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks, 


_ We do a general commission business 

in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 

York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

ial attention given to orders by Mail 

and Ih fro’ Bankers, and 

a Sato and ye out of 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


_ § Messen S., N.Y. 





Aveg 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


Ez 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


@LLins, Bouven BJENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine §t. — RewYorw 


Accounts of Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals recetved. 

Interest-bedring Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Boudem Frank Jenkins 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK. 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 

SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Com ies having lines under construction and 
their P or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS coaducted for Coun- 
tte and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 
ns. 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Com and other Corpora 
| whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 

stees. 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 


WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
_Vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on sp 
plication. 
JOHN 6. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


The Financial Association of Ontario 


issne Six Pen Cent. Desenrunes at Pan, redeem- 
ablein 1,2and 3 years, and at 1, Zand 6 per cent.. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respeo- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
te residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by draft on New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirable in- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time. subject to such changes in 
the rave of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Fal! particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lowpon, Camapa,on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 

J(®EPH D. SAUNBY, | EDWARD LE RUEY, 
ident, Managing Director. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established:....................-1857. 


REAL ESTATE BOUCHE Ax? soup ox 
PROPERTY RENTED 2°%4,°°°°%4 {0° 


tances made premptly. 
TAXES ond. Assessments leoked after and 


LOANS on First Mortgage for a term of years 


No Risk; "=" Solid 10 perCent 


Rare Chance. 


Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds, 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill. 


PER CENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 
Red River Valley,D.T. First Mortgage 
Title guaranteed. Security four times 
amount loaned. Loans made for three 
and five years. Parties having funds to loan address 


CITIZENS.NATIONAL BANE, 
GRAND FORKS, D. T. 
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NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 26TH 1882. 
Col. Wm. L. Strong, HAVING BEEN 
UNANIMOUSLY NOMINATED BY A CON- 
VENTION OF THE X{ita CONGRESSION- 
AL DISTRICT AS A CANDIDATE FOR 
ELECTION TO THE XLVIIIt= CONGRESS, 
THE UNDERSIGNED, IRRESPECTIVE OF 
PARTY, DESIRE EARNESTLY TO RECOM- 
MEND HIM TO THEIR FELLOW-CITIZENS 
AS ONE EMINENTLY QUALIFIED FOR 
THE POSITION. COL. STRONG, AL- 
THOUGH NEVER HAVING HELD OFFICE, 
HAS ALWAYS BEEN IDENTIFED WITH 
THE BEST MUVEMENTS FOR THE PUB- 
LIC GOOD AND I8 WIDELY KNOWN TO 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY AS A MAN 
OF INTEGRITY AND ABILITY. SHOULD 
HE BE ELECTED, WE ARE CONFIDENT 
THAT HE WILL PERFORM THE DUTIES 
DEVOLVING UPON HIM IN THE EXER- 
CISE OF AN INDEPENDENT JUDGMENT, 
TO THE SATISFACTION OF HIS CONSTIT- 
UENTS AND FOR THE BEST INTERESTS 
OF THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


H. B. Clafiin & Co. Cornwell Bros. & Co. 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. Fleitman & Co. 
Lewts Bros. & Co. Mueer Bros. 
M. W. Cooper & Co. Cheney Bros. 


Geo. C. Richardson & Co. Wm. H. Lyon & Co. 
Joy, Langdon & Co. Kibbee, Chaffee, Shreve & 
Dunham, Buckley & Co. Co. 


Bates, Reed & Cooley. Floyd Bailey. 
Van Valkenburgh & Leav- Morris Finn. 
itt. N. Sullivan. 
J. & W. Seligman. Isaac Rosenstein & Co. 


Benjamin H. Bristow. Sullivan, Vail & Co. 
George Bliss, 987 Fifth Av. Elfelt, Levi & Co. 

Tefft, Weller & Co. Louis Goldsmith. 

A. D. Julliard & Co. Williston, Knight & Co. 
James L. Little & Co. Assabet Company. 
Brown, Wood & Kingman. Nashawannuck Company. 


F. D. Tappan. Charles G. Landon & Co. 
Wm. Dowd. Wm. C. Browning. 
Brayton Ives. Joseph H. Brown. 

B. B. Sherman. Bacon, Baldwin & Co. 
Morris K, Jesup. Thompson, Langdon & Co. 
Jacob D. Vermilyea. Edwin Bates & Co, 

O. D. Baldwin. Carhart, Whitford & Co. 
Wa. L. Jenkins. James Talcott. 

E. W. Corlies. Thomas Dolan & Co, 
Wm. Henry Smith. Herman 8. Bachman. 
Hatch & Foote. Vernon Bros. & Co. 
Thomas C. Acton. A. P, Pettis. 

Wm. W. Bliss. Graham & Aitken. 

Wm. A. Wheelock. George A. Clark & Bro. 


Sulzbacher, Gitterman & Hazen, Todd & Co. 





Wedeles. Harding, Colby, Paine&Co. 
Wendell, Fay & Co. Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Wheelwright, Anderson H. P. & W. P. Smith. , 

& Co. &. S. Fisher. 

, Barbour Bros. & Co. Pomeroy & P1 
Catlin & Co. Gowing, Grew & Co. 
oO. L. Tiffany. Morris, Church & Co. 
Wm. Henry Gunther. Smith, Churchill & Secrib- 
Franklin L. Gunther. ner. © 
W. H. Gunther, Jr. Amidown, Lane & Co. 


Elias 8. Higgins. Parker, Wilder & Co 

E. F. Knowlton. L. P. Dexter & Co 
Morris Franklin. . Root & Childs, 

James J. Higginson. Todd, Murphy & Co. 
Martin & Leask. Whitman & Phoips. 
Jobn F. Plummer. Wm. H. Coffin & Shackel- 
David Valentine. ton. 

George P. Slade. Wm. Yelland. 

W. D. Farwell. Taylor & Kissel. 

Henry Rice. Franeis & Muller. 

Louis Stix. John Slade & Co, 

J. ¥. Bamberger. Hazelhurst & Allen. 

L. G. Woodhouse. Fred’k Victor & Achiles. 
Halsted, Haines & Co. James E. Vail, Jr., & Co. 


Sweetser, Pembroke & Co. Watson & Bartholow. 


James F. White & Co. White, Goldsmith & Co. 
W. T. Moore & Co. A. D. Hermann. 
Charles Lockwood. B. Blumenthal & Co. 
Butler, Clapp & Co, 8. Schuer & Co. 

Wm. H. Smith & Co, Hendrickson & Tyler. 
B. H. Smith & Co. Edward McConnell & Co, 
Cornell & Amerman. Russeil Dart. 

Lee, Tweedy & So. Obendorf & Frank. 
Mills & Gibb. Simon Lauterbach. 
Denny, Poor & Co. James Thompson & Co. 
Whitin & Collins. ‘Lewis Erank & Son. 
Nelson Bros. & Co. Jones, Warner & Co. 
Brooks, Miller & Co. Hewitt & Boise. 

L. Dryfoos & Co. Einstein, Hirsh & Co. 


Keyser, Townsend&Co, 0. K. Krause. 
William W. Coffin. 


Ridgely & Co. 

Coffin, Altemus & Co. BR. & D. Lamb, 
Chapman & Martin. Barnett & Co. 

Low, Harriman & Co. J. O. King & Warner. 
H. J. Goodwin & Co. Levy Bros, & Co. 


William Turnbull &Co. Hornthal, Whitehead, Weiss 


E. Hawley. E. Naumburg. 

James Scott & Sons. ‘Wm. Krause. 

Bay State Shoe & Leather Max Naumburg. 
Co. Cari Steinam. 

&. Thompson's Nephews & Topham, Weld & Co, 
Co. M. Stadler & Co. 

OC. M.Baylis,Sons&Co, Seligman, May & Co. 

8, Morehouse & Co. 8. Fechheimer. 

KE. C. Chapin. Robert Hayward. 

Hollingsworth & Whitney H. N. Lockwood. 
Co. George McLeish. 


James E. Reynolds & Co. John H. Duke, 
N, Southwick & Gon. George Maxwell & Co. 
East N. Y, Shoe Manufac- Jacob L. Seixas. 


turing Co. Tooker, Waring Co, 
Powell, Brother & Co. Charles M. Lamline, 
George H. Hughes. Charles Nourse, 
James Duncan & Co. L. H. Goodman. 
Otto Heinze & Co._ D. A. Lindsay. 
Jacob Wallach & Son. D. McCabe & Ca, 
Moses Lobe & Co. Newstader Bros. 
8. M. Rosenbaum. Gans & Klein. 


L. Rosenheim, Bro. & Co. Herbert F. Palmer. 


L. Stern & Co. Wm. Crowley & Son. 
D. B. Babcock & Co. James Wild & Co. 
Richard H, Ewart. Henry C. Robinson (of Por- 


Fechhelmer, Rau & Oo. 
H. Wallach’s Sons. 

8. & M. Davidson & Co, 
Wm. Mayer. 

Adler Bros, & Newbouer. James G. Jenkins. _ 


ter Bros, & Co.). 


Schutz Bros. & Blath. Wm. Clark, 

Mayer Shultz. 8. J. Nowell. 

Meyer Jonasson & Co. A. Z. Demarest. 

Heitter & Lesem. H. Bernheim & August, 

Herman Bernheimer, Son Oscar Strasburger & Co. 
& Co. Solomon Stein. 

Necarsulmer & Myres. A. T. Heinriques. 

Khanweiler & Roeder. L. G. Quinlin. 


Bierman, Heideberg & Co. J. P. Dickinson. 
Chas. Minzeshimer &Co. @. L. Hutchings. 
Townsend & Yale. 
Hemphill, Hamlin &Co. William Ladd. 


Vernon H,. Brown. Giles E. Taintor, 
James J: Goodwin. W.E. D. Vyse. 

T. A. MoMicken & Co. A. H. Lampson. 
Lockwood & Co. Gilbert Randle. 

O. M. Bogart & Co. Rufus Hatch. 

¥, M. Lockwood & Co, Leonard Hazeitine, 
Leo Speyer. A. F, Roberts. 
Alex. Henriques. Theodore T. Husted. 
J. B. Newcomb & Co, Jacob H. Herrick. 
W. H. Goadley. , Geo. W. Smith. 

M. E. de Rivas & Co. J. M. Requa. 

Titus & Thomas. Chas. A. Pool. 
Scholle Bros. O. 8. Hickox, 

B. G. Murphy. Chas. D. Sabin, 

& . O. Armour, 
Schaefer Bros. Edwin H, Burr. 
> le os. M. Hazeitine, 
H.C. Ward. Butter Williamson, 
Hinshizer & Buckman. Chas: W. Link. 
Geo. H. Clearmad, Chas. T. Wing. 
P. Winans. A. M. Kidder & Ca, 

Wm. H. Smith. Heury Hayes 

E. B. Hart. an A. —— & Co, 
Geo iw) 

Thos k. Porter Ww. Bailey. 
George Wilson. Focbe fis 4 

WwW. G. Wiley & Co. Soares 

Horace 8. Taylor. A. & E. Wallach. 

G. kin Jr. r 

8S. Perry Sturges. And others, 





PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms. 





as U. 8. 
three simes 96 muuch Lo pe! on New or 
informaXice given on «@) ant or 
\etpresident Merchants’ , Dakota. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


ill de well towrite to or on the old Banking 
w ) a 


HOW ES # COMPANY, 
11 Whately BOWES & MAcT. 

a a ® general Stock Comm’ 

Interest allowed on 


\ssiom 
at 4 per cent., payable 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
914 and 316 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 
DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL Bake, 
zw York, Oct. 25th, 1882, 
f Directo 

















Salisbury & Van Wagenen.Sawyer & Manning. 
8. Burkhalter & Co. Wm. Redmond & Son. 




















Bachman. man & Co, T a meet of the Board o: re of the 
Willtmantic Linen Co, Lesher, Whitman & Co A (aiworioan Exchange Notional Bane, held at thelr 
° » benkisg, house. nif a 
H. Bauendahl & Co. Fisk, Clark & Flagg. dend of THREE AND ONE-HALF (314) PER on 
Geo, T. Crittenden. Morrison & Hutchinson she on ital took wae dosteres) ont of the net enapines 
James T. Swift & Co. Robert K, Davies & Co. Weeenl prox. . tik giaddiaae 
end: Co. Raritan Woolen M E Transfer books closed from date 10th 
gy ee wa, Einstein Prectdcec, | November prox. DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 
D Rufus 8. Frost & Co. OFrvice OF THE CHESAPEAKE A¥D OnIO Ratuway 
panes OP a C. B. & J. F. Mitchell & Co ComPany, NO. 15 Broad St. (MILLS BUILDING), 7TH 
Lawrence ; ae . FLoom: Rooms 8 AnD New Yorx, Oct. 193 
J. Hirshfeld. Campbell & Elliott. ((OurGNS NUMBER NINE ‘®), DUE 9- 
sap whens os > * Made ot Genel on and after that de one- 
Co. Whitman & ‘Welch. half in cash and one half in First Preferred Stook and 
C. M. Moseman & Bro. C. H. & F. D, Blake. Scrip at the office of the company, 
J. E Nichols. Otheman,Dyer& Southwick C. P. GTON, President. 





/[\HE INTEREST COUPONS OF THE 
pany’s scri series. 0, au OF a 2 


Orxcos RAILWAY AND NaviaatTiow Compaky. to 
ue N . 
e 
‘at the office of : 


ov, Int, 
tn an Cpa SB Se acre. 





LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 
— ~ RAILWAY COMPANY. 
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Commercial 


THE POSTAL SURPLUS. 


A rEw weeks ago we put down the sur- 
plus of the Post office Department for the 
fiscal year at $1,000,000. This was the 
estimate on the basis of the information as 
it then stood. It appears now that this was 
too low an estimate and that the surplus 
will not be lees than $1,500,000 and will 
probably exceed this amount. This isa 
magnificent showing, as compared with 
the record of past years, and is due almost 
wholly to the reforms which Postmaster- 
Geveral James inaugurated during the 
brief period in which he held the office. 
The Post Office, at tho present rate of 
postal charges, is now a source of net rev- 
enue beyond all expenses, and there is no 
reason why it should not, at this rate, con- 
tinue to be such for years to come. 

This very vaturally raises the question 
whether the time has not fully come to re- 
duce the rate in respect to letter postage, 
and in this way make the service more 
useful to the great body of the peo- 
ple. The argument that the Government 
cannot afford to do so is at an end. It cap 
afford to do it, Itis quite enough if the Post 
Office pays its own expenses, without yield- 
ing any net revenue to the Government. 
It is, perhaps, true that for a year or twoa 
reduction of letter postage would lessen the 
receipts from this source; yet this would 
very soon correct itself by the large in- 
crease of letters sent through the mail, 
without anything like a corresponding in- 
crease in the expense of doiog the busi- 
ness, If the present number of letters were 
doubled, the incresse would not add more 
than twenty per cent, to the cost of carry- 
ing them. Let us, then, have letter postage 
cheapened and brought down to one cent, 
because the Government can do so without 
loss to itself aud because the system would 
then serve the people much better than at 
the present rate. 





DRY GOODS. 


Juer at this time politics seem to be the 
all-absorbing attraction to business men, and 
the interest that is manifested has exerted a 
somewhat restraining influence upon the 
market for dry goods during the past week. 
That the lull will be but temporary is gen- 
erally acknowledged, as the commercial 
situation has undergone no appreciable 
change as regards values since our last 
report, and in some instances orders are 
commencing to accumulate, which will re- 
sult in lively times when the excitement of 
the canvass subsides and the issues in which 
so much interest is felt are settled. The 
trade of the past week has been confined to 
necessities and such goods as are needed for 
immediate use. Goods of undesirable styles 
and inferior quality have been more diffi- 
cult to market than ever before, even at 
very low prices, there being a lack of any 
disposition which would indicate the pres- 
ence of a desire for speculation. The force 
of buyers upon the market were compara- 
tively small and the operations were in 
strict accordance with orders that were re- 
ceived from day to day. The jobbing trade 
hasbeen irregular in character and generally 
quiet, but a large distribution of domestics, 
prints, and department goods was made by 
some of the principal houses by means of 
increased discounts and more favorable 
terms to buyers. The weather continued 
too mild for the anticipated boom in the 
retail trade and the consumptive demand 
was, consequently, of less satisfactory pro- 
portions than was desired. There has been 
a fair movement in cotton goods, dress 
flannels, suitings, sackings, etc. on account 
of back orders with first hands, in order to 
take advantage of the present rates govern- 
ing the transportation of goods, as it has 
been announced that an advance will take 
place on the first of November. In the later 
dealings of the week more urgency has been 
shown in the shipment of goods, though 
very little has been done in the way of new 
business. 

Corron Goods.—There was a continued 
lull in the demand for most descriptions of 
cotton goods at first hands and the move- 
ment on account of back orders was fair in 
quantity. There was no great pressure on 
the part of agents to force goods upon re 





luctant buyers, owing to the fact that stocks 


of the most desirable plain and colored |, avondate 


cottons, which govern the market, are by no 
means excessive, though some accumulations~ 
have naturally arisen within the last few 
weeks. Prices of the best brown, bleached 
and colored goods are unchanged in first 
hands and forthe most partsteady, but out 
side makes are best firmly held, and there has 
been a further shrinkage in values of print- 
ing cloths, in the face of a considerable re- 
duction of the stock en hand. 

Print Cloths have been active in demand 
and manufacturers are firmer in their views 
as to price. Extra 64x64s are quoted at 8§c. 
bid to 8 11-16c. asked, most holders declin- 
ing the inside figures, and 56x60s are firm 
at 3 5-16c. 

Prints.—There is little if any improve- 
ment to note in the demand for printed cal- 
icoes at first hands, transactions having 
been mostly of a hand-to-mouth char<cter 
and light in the aggregate. ‘‘ Job lots” of 
fancies, shirtings, etc. are still sought for by 
jobbers; but few can be found at such prices 
as they are willing to pay. For neat small 
styles of fancy prints there has been some 
inquiry and low-grade fancies are doing 
fairly. 

Ginghams remain quiet with agenta and 
the jobbing trade in these fabrics was by no 
means active, though fair for the time of 
year. Manufacturers are busily engaged in 
getting up Spring styles and some very at- 
tractive lines of standard and fine dress 
styles, etc. will be placed upon the market 
in due course. 

Dress Goops.—The main feature of the 
dress goods market is the unabated favor 
accorded to soft wool fabries, suitings and 
sackings, the supply of which is still in- 
adequate to meet the demand. Worsted 
dress goods are mostly quiet with agents 
and fancy cotton fabrics are slow of sale, 
but stocks of the latter have been pretty 
well cleaned up by means of relatively low 
prices. 

Wooten Goons,—The market for woolen 
goods has experienced another quiet week. 
There have been a few more buyers about 
than during thé previous week, but their 
presence has not lead to anything but very 
moderate transuctions in the aggregate. 
Jobbers have had something to do in the 
delivery of orders lately given. New busi- 
ness, however, is slow, as buyers exercise 
extreme caution in making their selections. 
There is a fair reassorting trade for the 
season, but not much has been done in light* 
weight woolens, so far as home trade is 
concerned, jobbers of woolens and clothiers 
not appearing in haste to place their orders, 


although some have bought ina moderate 
way. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


This market is now feeling the effects 
of the early run on all seasonable im- 
portations, and, although there is still a 
demand for some lines, especially black 
and solid-colored dress goods, such as 
best silks, plushes, cashmeres, and a few of 
the latest English and French novelties, in- 
cluding combination suitings, it is irregular. 
For the rest, purchases are made with great 
caution and goods are disposed of in small 
parcels to meet present needs. The fact 
that fine dress goods, irrespective of costly 
brocades and other fancy styles, are still 
looked after, and that few if any conces- 
sions are made in their respect leads to the 
impression that there is not, at least, any 
great surplus of such goods in the market; 
on the other hand, inferior goods have been 


slowof sale. But the same thing applies to 
other kinds of imported the tcndensy 
being toward high pete at 
this moment, when'wante b have been s0 well 
satisfied. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, com- 


pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 

met re gor 

Tarows on eee ‘ooo “1: nt ie 
matered at pert, 114,161,675 96,160,007 
Thrown on market.............. 11 119,808,708 09 99.626.708 





WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND eveey 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Moxpar 1 r EVENING, October 90th, 188% 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. — 
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TICEINGS. 
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ROWIN J. DENWING. 
LaTE OF THE 


RETAIL BUSINESS OF 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


OFFERED ON MONDAY, 
AND THROUGHOUT THE WEEK 


THE BEST ASSORTED STOCK 


DRY Goops 


te be Found in the City, consisting of 
Silks, Dress Fabrics, Velvets, 
Laces, Shawls, Cloaks, 
Wraps, Furs of all Kinds, 
Hosiery and Underwear, 
Carpets, Upholstery, etc 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION WILL SATISFY 
THE CLOSEST BUYERS OF THE 
SUPERIORITY OF THE GOODS 
AS WELL AS THE 


VERY LOW PRICES 


AT WHICH THEY ARE OFFERED. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ORDERS BY MAIL 
AND SAMPLES FURNISHED WHEN DESIRED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., and (0th St 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE, 


777 BROADWAY. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR RECENT IMPOR 
TATIONS OF SPECIAL LINES OF BLACK 
GOODS, CONSISTING OF HENRIETTAS, 
CASHMERES, MERINOS, CAMEL’S HAIR, 
Ero. THESE GOODS WILL BE OFFERED AT MUCH 
LOWER PRICES THAN USUAL. 


HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
PLUSHES, WHICH WE OFFER AT A SLIGHT AD 
VANCE ON COST. 


OUR CLOTH DEPARTMENT CONTAINS A GREAT 
VARIETY OF CLOAKINGS, SACKINGS, Erc. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FOREIGN AND DOMES- 
TIC JERSEY CLOTH. 


IN THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT WILL 
BE FOUND ALL THE LATEST STYLES IN CRA PE- 
TRIMMED SUITS, MANTLES, SACQUES, 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS 4ND SACQUES 4 
SPECIALTY. 


JACKSON’S 


777 Broadway, opposite Stewart’s. 


LADIES’ 


Cachemire Oriental, 
” Abyssinian, 


Norma 
ARE THE BEST LYONS BLACK SILKS FOR WEAR, 























SIVELY BY MESSRS. A. T. STEWART & CO., BUT 
NOW FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS RETAIL DRY 
GOODS HOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


SILKS. 


Se ia cy 





c. W. LAKE, 

IMPORTER OF JAPAN AND CHINA 
TEAS, PORCELAIN, AND PAPER, Ete. 
P.0.Bx2%, 74 PINE ST., 


New York. 
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J Ratisehilt 


IMPORTER, 


56 and 58 West 14th St., near Sixth Ave., 
New York; 
269 & 271 Falton 8t., opp- Clinton St., 
Brooklyn, : 
WILL OFFER IN EVERY DEPART- 
MENT THE ENTIRE STOCK, 
AMOUNTING TO OVER 


$250,000 


Worth of the Choicest French 


MILLINERY GOODS 


which were ever landed in this 
country, at an enormous reduction 
in prices, owing to the backward- 
ness of trade, caused by the recent 
mild weather. 


Consisting of the latest sha 

French Feit, Beaver, and hae 
Hats and Bonnets for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children. Also Boys’ 
Hats and Caps, especially manu- 
factured for this house and its 
branches. Velvets, Plushes, Milli- 
nery — Chenille Binding and 
Trimmé Ribbons in ail the 
Newest hades to match, Orna- 
ments, etc. 


1,000 


of the Most Elegant Trimmed 


BO a! N ETS 
ROUND HATS, 


in the most recherche styles. Parke 
trimmed and of our own manu- 
facture. Also an endless variety 
of Misses’ and Children’s Milli- 
nery. 


OSTRICH PLUMES AND TIPS, 
FANCY. FEATHERS, Etc. 


Special Designsin Paris } lowine, 
for Bonnets. 
and Garnitures for ening Dress- 
es, Bridal Appointm 


JAS.6. JOHNSON, 


Johnson Bros. & Co., 


No. & East 14th St., near Fifth Ave., 
OFFERS ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 


FRING TRIMMED. 2ONIET 
AND. ROUND HATS. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF UNTRIMMED 


HATS AWD BONNE TS, 
én Felt, Beaver, Plush, and Velvet, 

IN ALL THE LATEST SHAPES. 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, PLUSHES, VELVETS, 
LACES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, Ete., Ete., 

AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


& FAUBOURG POISSON- | No. 6 EAST 14tx ST., 
NIERE, PARIS. NEAR FIFTH AVE 


6 East (4th Street. 
Dress pe 




















Axminster. 


AND 


Moquette 


CARPETINGS. 


Manufactured by the ALEXANDER 
SMITH & SONS CARPET CO. De- 
signed expressly for Parlors, Dining 
Rooms, Libraries, Halls, and Stairs, 
with Borders to match, which for 
durability are warranted superior to 
any similar goods imported. 

A large line of choice patterns at 
greatly reduced prices. 


|W. & J. Sal 


Broadway, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


R. Hs MACY & 60. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS Es- 
TABLISHMENT. 





WE ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NOVELTIES TO 
OUR ALREADY LARGE STOCK OF FALL 


SUvulTs 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, AND OUR ASSORT- 
MENT OF CLOAKS 


WRAPS, 


IN ALL THE LATEST STY ries Asner BE cin. 
PASSED IN QUALIT N RICE. 


WE ARE DISPLAYING A MAGNIFICENT LINE OF 
ALLSILE OTTOMAN 


DRESS SILKS, 
UF Urano, ALTE a ce 


VE ALSO A FINE Lint, ov OF THE VERY 
QUALIFY 


FLUSHES. 


MAIL ORDERS aes PROMPTNESS AND 


R. H, MACY & C0, 


RELIABLE CLOTHING 


AT LOW PRICES, 


MEN, YOUTH, AND BOYS. 


JOHN PARET & C0., 


402 and 404 Fulton Street. cor. Gallatin 
Place, Brooklyn. 


J. E. STANTON, Manager. 


| HARRIS BROS., 
407 Gth Ave., near 25th St. 
SEAL SACQUES, DOLMANS on 
hand and to Order. 
sAiier PRS aad WO Tass! 
a Ang Retailing at Wholesale 


aleetinn af’ Low: ears ye one 


LINOLEUM 


REMARKABLE 
FLOOR COVERING, 
MADE OF CORK. 
_ SOFT, ELASTIC, DURABLE. 


ere, ears 
Dae IRPET DEALERS. 
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Weekly “Blarket Review. | 


(For the week ending, Friday, Oct. 27th, 1883.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 














COFFEK. 
Rio, Good, Ofdinary, to Choice........ 6,@11 
Santos, Choice to Best......... o acces sf@ll 
er 2 Van Sep ages bce 124@20 
DED DSi as ppecees cosh csk cacddie 24 as 
ESSE SORE errr, Sear, eee yo 74@12 
OE, bike wn Tuin shes is harp onddoues -8@ 
Byson....... 
Young Hyson 
Japan....... 
Gunpowder 
Oolomg.......... 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... -enhens esos THQ BE 
WO WR. —Cat LOR, 2... -ccccccccccccece @— 
Craushed...... sce codes EP ire Oy OR@ 9 
Powdered........+.+. Doaveiones 94m 9b 
TE 5. is sivathindssamheneiis — @ 
Wuitr.—Standard A......00..ceceeees 88@ BF 
MBER O. 5.260 000 sdotencesipe 7k@ 7h 
Yu.uow —Coffee C ( 
Brown 
Ue ee eee 
“* Refined.. 
“ Grocery... 
WOUOCTEOS. os énccceees 
New Orleans, new crop 
FISH. 
George’s Cod Goel, per qtl...6— — (@ $7 50 
Grand Bank Uod.............. ——@ 650 
Mackerel, No. o Mass..... .-- 1400 @ 15 00 
Mackerel, No. 2. Mass........ 11 00 @ 12 00 
Mackere!, No. 3, Mase........ 825 @ 900 
Rerring, per box... «ee» 17 00 @ 2 00 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush ...... —— @ — 80 
Mediterranean.............+++ — 8% @ — 30 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Higgins's, “*——@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘* Pheonix, “—— «wo 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s‘‘ 1 50 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ‘* sundry brands “ 1 40 18 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL. Etc. 
Freun: 
Sour Extras and Paients....83 90 @$5 00 
» By Re ere 300 @ 8 50 
Superfine Spring............ 3 05 @ 8 25 
Ohio., Ind,, Mich., Il. Super- 
fine Winter............++. 850 @ 8 85 
State Extia brends.......... 390 @410 
Western Sprit ‘Wheat, Extra 3 90 ‘@ 4 10 
Minnesota, lear” - 530 @610 
Spring Whest, Patents’... 6 50 @7% 
Good to choice Spring Wheat, ‘ 
TOON ‘sob.ceceseacecions: ip 420 @ 4 30 
Ex. Amber Ind. ,Ohio& Mich 4 75 @ 5 10 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’z) 4 00 @ 415 
White Wheat Ex.(0. &Ind) 4 85 @ 5 10 
St. Louis, Family........... 475 @65 1h 
8t. Louts, Choice. ......... 520 @ 540 
Genessee, Extra Brands..... 480 @510 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents”... 5 75 4 7 50 
White Wheat, "Michigan Ex. 490 @5 10 
SOCTHERN Froor: 
No.2. 8300 @ 8 60 
Balt., Alex., * Georgetown. 8350 @ 860 
Richmond Family......... 570 @ 650 
Kra Fi.oon: 
OE. caste vecnneccecceve 375 @ 890 
Peunsvivania ...........--. 350 @ 400 
Corn Mea: 
Western ...++-eceseeess - $38 @ 440 
Brandywine coeeeeee 4H @]— — 
Prive Medsl.....---+-+s++ 8% a— — 
GRAIN 
Wueat 
Wie ...-ccccrcccccgecces 81 099m $1 14 
“ No. 160@-— — 
Red, ““ “ -- 1O054@ 1 144 
Coun: 
Mixed, new........65-.s006 — 41@ — & 
BOOS |. béiiscccs Joe conaes so 88 a — 90 
White, No. 2......- «+--+... 8 @ — 8 
Oats: 
WIC. cccvcee-csee os vecces — 53 @-—— 
Chicago .. svcceee 41 @ — 42 
New ork, ‘mixed......... — 384@ — 42 
Rys. 
BOLO n.00.0: wc cesevege ove oo 1 @ — 77 
Pennsylvania.........++:+- — 7 @ — 7B 
BEANS: 
Mediums... ....-...-see00--- 28% @—— 
Marrows.......---+- 3 60 @— — 
Pes Trevesutyrenepearetousas 290 @— — 
Pras: 
Green. 1881, # busb........ 16@—— 
Southern Black Eye, @ 2 
bush. bag... eet. 26@— — 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
OGD, MOM conccsees ve coos. — — @O28 50 
Extra Prime. .......+.-.-. — — @ 21 00 
Prime Mess. . e-coee — — @ 22 
Dem cdonsvakedesstsonan 26 50 @ 27 00 
Baco 
Short Clear ... .ccccecece 13 75 @ 14 00 
Long Clear........-+ - B30 @— — 
IN 6 tn cine <b anne tone 13875 @— — 
Cur MEATS: 
Smoked Hams ........ — 144@ — 143 
Smoked Shoulders. ....... —-We-— 
Smoked Strips............ — @ — — 
MILL FEED. 
4 ibs eecceesssseeees-.- 816 50 @817' 50 
ois a dete cog 0 b 000s stagness 17 06 @ 18.00 
DOTS oo ciccngececspeccesoqoccs 20 00 @ 21 00 
WIPTNGG Solos dectveccsavde 22 00 @ 24 wo 
GREOG once - bp c o- ch ecdvquentes 24 W @ 26.00 
hin sctns eka donahed 18 00 (@ 2 00 
SPUN + Sake 5 "Sede cteccese 81 00 @ 32 U0 
Linseed Meal.... ....2....04. 82 00 @ 33 00 
Barley Meal .:..0. 100 cece cove 3: 00 @ 32 00 
HAY AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs...........— —@—@ 
Timothy, prime, ver Ww Tos.. -— 8 @— 9 
Clover, mixed. coon 60 @ — 70 
Oat Straw. oo. DQ — B 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ —-— 5 @a— a 
Short e Straw, e oom ct -_ re} 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUT" BUTTER. 

State Creamery. fair to choice.........95 

State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 82 

State Dairy. tubs, inferior........ .... 4 

Western, Dairy. choice to fatcy....... 19 

Westerd, Factory, fair to choice.......15 


GARTER, 
State, Factory, fine. 
Good to prime.. 
Fair to good...... 
Ohio Factory, flat fine 
Fiat, moed to prime.. 
Skimmed Creamery. . ° 4 
Full-skimmed Factory, RAW «discs séte 


EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, aud uear-by 31 @38 
Btate and Pennsvivama............... 












@ 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............ 15 @— 

Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia,.— 19 @— 

FOUN: SOUONT ods iccccasdsetdes _ 

* State and Western....... _ 

Ducks per Ib........e.ceeeesees 


VEGETABLES. 

Lima Beans, potate, per bag....$2 
Onions, Red, per bbl...........- 1 
Onions, Yellow “ ..... 1 
Onions, White “ ..... 1 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100 + 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl.. - 2 
Potatoes, Jersey, A, ues 

1 

1 

1 


5 
1 
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Bweet Potatoes, per bbl.. 
Cucumbers, L Mp per 100.. 
Tomatoes, L. I. , per ey Bee 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches. ope 
Turni s, Russia, a ee 
Cauliflower, per bbl............. 


DOMESTIC GREEN F 
Apples, West’rn N.Y, m’x’dl’ts $1 
Apples, Baldwin’s, per bbl.... 2 
Apples, greenin nie perbbl.... 2 
Apples, windfalls, perbbi..... 1 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl........ 7 
Pears, cooking, per bushel. . 2 
Quinces, No.1, per bbl........ 4 

uinces, WN. a et i: 2 
rapes, el., per _ 
Grapes, W. N. Y. Catawba... — 
8 


7 eee tt 


6605 3Daa 
Se-xwwd 


Grapes, W.N. Y., Concords. . 
Cranberries, Jersey. pr. _erte 
Cranberries, Jersey, air to 
good, crate.......++-- 2 
— irginia, hand-p’k’d, 


S Sz 
5@8 @ 8538 
wo ol | | wore 
ag°7 te a SaaeSssss 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRU iT. 
Apples, Sliced, ...,.......s0+00s 64 
Peaches, Peeled. pence panne = the 


CATTLE MARKET. 
mUity Drensed.. 8 
r eons cncdpoe™ 8 
We-tern Dressed.. - 
Live Seer: 
Wethers.... .ccccccccssenssee™ 5@— Bh 
Lrve Lamps 


Live CaLves 


Jersey, prime.........++ evesee 10 @— I 
Buttermillc 44 ry 


State, per 100 Ibs eb eacenen ens $10 75 @— — 
City, “ 6 50 
Live, State, Westers. 100 lbs... 8 15 @12 75 


hE 


GUANO AND D FERTILIZERS, 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... s— — 
Listera’ Stand. Superphospmate. .87 00 
Ammoniaied Dis’d Bone .82 
“« 0. 8. Phosphate......... 29 
* Ground Bone............ 81 
“ Creseent Bove...........28 
‘Potato Fertilizer........ 45 
** Tobacco Fertilizer....... 4 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer...... 
Wheat eameig t* o+ 
“6 Cabbage ** — ...... 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
Specialties compounded to order: 
omestead Superphosphate 
Mee arbon Works) 
rower 
mo oy Carbon Works) 
Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield Fectiinore (in lots less 
than ear-load........-+.-+++ 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superpbos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Baugh’s Twent ‘five Dollar Phes- 
phate, per 2,000 Iby......... 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 
— Xport Bone, per 2,000 


Allen’s Phosphate........---+.+ 35 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 
Guano, Peru'y'n,reetified, 9, iOp. ¢, 68 
3.40 ** 50 

Guano, Standard or Guanape 
Gee NG Fo tine cake cod, caes 52 
Bone, grouna fine, average...... - 
ye ssolved, high grade...... _ 
German Potash Salts. Kainit..... 7 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs,)...... 8 
ay Potash (80 p. c.), per 
rer rr 
Sntphene of Amenity per npr 

Dried Blood, per unit...........— 
ASHES.— We poo dd 5453 “conta. 

and 67@74 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
"7PPrinting, Pree ce. Slosks fox agrevarn, 
' VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


116 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutoh Strects Kew Yost, 
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Iusurance, 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 





Ix an article published some time since 
fn Tux InDEPENDENT, exposing the falla- 
cies of the assessment societies, it was 
stated that, if any ‘‘of them who may be 
fairly taken as represen! ing the plan choose 
to prepare what may be taken as a com- 
plete or semi-official reply, in argument, 
not io assertion, such matter shal! be ad- 
mitted to our columns.” This statement 
was published in good faith and is still 
open. We are still willing to admit any 
article fairly representing the plan. We 
are not willing to admit bare assertion. 

This remark is called out by a communi- 
cation from Mr. J. F. Shumate, of Urbana, 
Ohio, signing himself as secretary of The 
American Conference of Mutual Benefit 
Associations of the United Sintes. This 
Conference, it seems, held a meeting in 
New York, in September Jast,'and it was 
decided to present an answer to Tae INDE- 
PENDENT, and one Alex. Gardner, of Wush- 
ington, D. C., was employed to prepare it. 
We believe he read it or some portion of It 
to the Society, then carried it back to 
Washington, for more mature preparation, 
finally sent it to Mr. Shumate, and from 
him it comes to us. We are compelled to 
decline to publish it, for numerous reasons, 
which will be apparent to Mr. Shumate, 
Mr. Gardoer, and all of their friends, if 
they will stop to consider the question. 
We will give the reasons in order of their 
importance to us, 

1. The document Is altogether too long 
to be admitted to our columns and for 
business reasons it is impossible. It would 
fillsomewhere between thirty and forty col- 
umos of the paper andit is an evident im- 
possibility to publish it. 

2. The article is made up of mere nsser- 
tion, repeated over and over again. It is 
full of misstatement, also mapy times 
repeated. It has init nothingof argument 
and in no sense complies with the condi- 
tions named in our article. 

8. It isuogrammatical, made up from be- 
ginning to end of mere gibberish and 
many of the sentences are so entirely mean- 
ingless that no possible sense can be ob- 
tained from them. Nearly every sentence 
also contains misspelled words and in gen- 
eral the article is unfit for publication in 
any journal, whether taken from the 
standpoint of what it says, what it does 
not say, or what it intends to say. The 
ariicle will not go into out waste-basket, 
but will be preserved asa literary curiosity. 

But, if we are compelled to deny our sub- 
Scribers the pleasure of reading this curios- 
ity, we can give them a little treat from the 
pen of Mr. Gardner, which, we doubt not, 
will satisfy them of the full truth of our 
assertions. 

In sending his copy from Washington to 
Mr. Shumate, at Urbana, Mr. Gardner sent 
also a letter. It is in his own handwriting, 
of his own composition, is made up of his 
own grammar, and spelled his own way. 
This letter came withthe package and was 
inclosed by Mr. Shumate. Why he in- 
closed it we know not. He was either too 
ignorant or to careless, At any rate, he 
will hardly act as secretary of the Combined 
Humbugs next year. When we say that 
the letter is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Gardner's literary ability, our readers, while 
thanking us for the sample, will also thank 


us for giving them nothing more. We give 
the letter verbatim: 
Wasuepees, D. C.. P.-O. Box 968, 


September ‘6th, 1882. 
“J. F. SH0mate Esq Secretary Convention As- 
sessment Plan Associations 
* Dear Sir 

“T here with send you my paper being a 
reply to the series of nine articles in the ‘In- 
dependent’ for you to send it tothe ‘ Inaur- 
aice Editor of the Independent’ 251 Broad- 
way New York. in your official capacity as 
Secretary. 

“Although they undertake to,I have very 
little hope that they will publish it Nor do I 
think that a single member of the Convention 
thought they would still they seemed to 
think we could loose nothing by trying 

“T am engaged now on the condensation of 
the paper which the Committee will publish in 
the Herald and Tribune besides issuing inleat- 
let form as instructed to,[ am going to do 





aay lovel bast ¢ to make it short so that en 
be read without much trouble, To Insure 
safety let me saggest sending the package by 
express with a short note stating that you 
bave been instructed to forward it for publica- 
tion per his offer see page 32 of my paper nor 
woald I indicate that there was the slightest 
doubt about their publishing it make them 
show their hands, keep a copy of your 
letter. 

“T bave written tothe Treasurer to day to 
send me alist of who paid bim. And willthen 
send you the list of who should pay so thet 
you can commence nudging them besides it 
will give me an idea how much we cav spend 
on our report of Proceedings 
“I hope You got home safely, 

“ Yours truly 
“ ALEX GARDNER” 


We trust Mr. Gardner will “loose” notb- 
ing by his trial. That he will do “his level 
best” to shorten his article before he offers 
it to The Herald and Tribune, for even the 
capacities of the great New York dailies 
are limited. We trust, also, that he has 
sent his list of people who are to be 
** nudged,” and we would remind him that 
the whole co-operative business, as applied 
to the insurance of lives,is as ‘‘ loose” as 
bis spelling, as bad as his grammar, and 
that ‘‘nudging” more nearly defines what 
the assessment business {s in reality than 
any word we have hitherto been able to 
find, 





ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOU. 
SAND DOLLARS A DAY. 


OCCASIONALLY we hear of a man who, at 
his death, has given a handsome sum to 
some charitable institution. It may be five 
thousand dollars to a hospital or many 
times the amount to a library. College# 
are endowed in various amounts, and the 
poor and infirm are remembered in various 
ways by an occasional man who dies 
wealthy. When such bequests are made 
aod they become known, they are heralded 
throughout the world and praised by all as 
meritorious actions, and very justly so, for 
any man who has done anything to alleviate 
human want, to relieve human suffering, to 
provide for the sick, or to furnish educa- 
tlons to those who otherwise would not have 
them deserves the pralse of his fellow-men 
And so these donations of sums of money 
of various amounts and for various pur- 
poses always come to us with a welcome 
sound, and we cannot but believe that the 
giver will receive his reward. There is 
scarcely a city inthe country ora village, 
even which has not in it some hospital, or 
college, or school, or library, or charch 
which is the result of a gift, either wholly 
or in part, of some man, who, having been 
blest with prosperity himself, has wisely 
and generously chosen to make thousands 
of others happy with the results of his ac- 
cumulations. Small charities and large 
charities, made for whatever purpose, come 
like gleams of sunlight upon us and spread 
their blessings upcn the world, and they 
cause an outburst of thanks that men lived 
who would give them. 

When one stops to consider that the life 
insurance companies of the country are 
paying an average of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a day in losses and claims 
to families of insurers, it is impossible not 
to havea feeling of thankfulness for the 
causes which created the payment, and for 
the corporations which are the means of it. 
We do not claim that life insurance com- 
panies are benevolent inatitutions, or that 
their payments are charities. The exact 
opposite is the fact. The moneys paid out 
by the life insurance companies are moneys 
which have been provided by wise fathers 
and husbands and protectors. But still the 
fact comes up before us that one hundred 
‘and fifty thousand dollars a day are being 
paid by them to dependent families. 
Nearly a hundred families are daily pre- 
vented from the suffering which comes 
from a sudden cutting off from income. 
Comforts and educations and higher posi- 
tions in life result, not to the single hun- 
dred daily, but to the friends and descend- 
ants of those benefited, and each benefit, 
at first placed in one sum in the hands of 
those who have been deprived of a sup- 
porter, goeson and on in its good doings 
and will go on for all time. 

But, while we say that the benefits result- 
ing from the payment of a life insurance 
policy are not the result of charity and 








that i are not pitta, we can say with 
great truthfulness that they are scarce any- 
thing else. It is almost never the case that 
the premium psid on a life insurance 
policy interferes with any, other invest- 
ment or with any regular business. It fs 
almost always a fact that such moneys are 
taken out of regular expense, and that 
they are provided for by some slight self- 
denial on tbe part of the insurer or his 
family. The policies which are paid from 
day to day are the result of seving in ex- 
penses, rather than interference with any 
investment. When we think of the one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollersa day, 
the one million a week, and the fifty mil- 
lionsa year, thus paid out, we are com- 
pelled to think of the good resulting from 
it as good which comes to the country, 
and to future generations, as well as the 
present; asa good which has cost nothing 
and which is like the occasional charity, a 
free boon to mankind. It is rare, indeed, 
that charitable men come forward with a 
sufficient sum to attract the attention of 
the world; but, as the clock ticks out each 
hour of the day, some family has been 
benefited by the payment of a life insur- 
ance policy. Some people have been saved 
from want and some children have beep 
provided with the means of an education. 





THE COST OF LIFE INSURANCE 
TRIFLING. 





We once heard this question asked by 
the executor of an estate which had re- 
ceived a policy claim of $7,500. ‘‘ Well, 
what did that policy cost?” The policy 
had cost buta few hundreds of dollars—less 
than a thousand. But the answer was: 
“Tt makes no difference what the policy 
has cost. The amount of it will be paid to 
the family and the cost has been saved out 
of the ordinary expenses of the housebold. 
It has in reality created $7,500 for the 
family, and if it bad mot been done in just 
that way it would not have been done at 
all.” 

Itisa fact and there is ‘no way of gain- 
saying it that the money paid for life in- 
surance is money which, as a rule, if not 
paid for that, would be expended in some 
other way, and in a way which would not 
in any way provide for the wauts of the 
family when the family no longer had a 
protector. ‘lo be sure, a man might carry 
alarge amount of insurance, which would 
cause a payment of sufficient size to cripplé 
him in his business; but the ordiaaty life 
policy is paid with money which, if not 
spent for that, would be spent for some 
frivolous or unimportant object. We be- 
lieve it to be a fact that nine out of every 
ten men who have carried insurance for 
the past twenty years and who bave that 
insurance in force now are worth precisely 
as much outside of tlie insurance as though 
they had never paid one cent for it. 

The business man, if he is doing any 


fair amount of business, will scarcely feel” 


the loss of a hundred dollars in any year: 
The amount becomes a matter of small 
consequence to him by the end of the year. 
There are very few men in business who 
cannot, by a little extra exertion, make an 
extra hundred dollarsin a year. But that 
amount is more than sufficient to pay for 
theinsurance on $5,000 at any of the rea- 
sonable ages, and in the end it amounts to 
$5,000 and it amounts to it at a time when 
it is most needed. The laboring man feels 
the want of every dollar. But what is $20 
a year, when compared with the effect of 
the payment of $1,000 to a dependent 
family. 

There is something almost peculiar 
about the want of care which is exercised 
by very many people in regard to a life in- 
surance policy. We do not ask any man to 
go beyond hismeans. We only say that 
there isno man whocan produce anything 
who cannot afford to protect his family, to 





i dai aateat by such a a poliey. We do 
not believe in insurance policies—except, 
perhaps, under certaio eircumstances—in 
which a man pays more for the premium 
than he can really afford to spare from the 
daily wants of his family; but-we ‘believe 
that the income can be used in such a way 
that there shall tean entire certainty of 
something left at theend. Of course, this 
ean be accomplished by a careful saving, if 
the man livesa long time. But itis only 
by the life insurance policy that the small 
saving can be made to count with perfect 
certainty. 

The expense of it is a mere nothing, 
compared with the result of it. The pay- 
ment of $20 or of $100 may be felt slightly 
at some particular time; but when it is 
compared with the payment in return of 
$1,000 or $5,000 it becomes, indeed, a very 
small matter. This is just what must be 


t learned. This is what must give life insur- 


ance to every mau who has an income and 
a family. And it is only a question of 
time. We want good life insurance. We 
have good life insurance. It is not a-mat- 
ter of any difficulty to find it. It is as 
easily furnished as a good article of any 
kind. It needs only honesty and care. 
When people have learned to discern clear- 
ly as to where the best life insurance can 
be found (and they will learn), then will 
life insurance become more and more popa- 
lar and it will be more aod more used. 





INSURANCE. 





Massachusetts Mutual life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
Ee. W. BOND, President. 


Joan B. RERDERGAST, Supt? Agencies.” 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263,.e,4 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141 ,224.47. 
et UTE SECURITY, EONS Sith MANAGEMENT, and 
BERALITY TO THE IN: 


All Forms af Life and Endowment Poltotes Isoued. 














LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Mccdcecen * tesecdcecevscecsedl $16,210,465 923 
Liabilities.............. dcbctoden 13,574,570 99 
Total Surplus......... ....... $2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, Pe Y. 


“Sa 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882. .$2,565.141 20 





Cash 





B.S. WALcor?, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t avd See’y. 





SAREE 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL, 





PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND 


TRUST co., 


OF PHILADELPHAA. 
Incorporated Third Month 224, 1865. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible, untechnical form of 
to policyholders. Conservative 


| lca ih eotgpesetion 
methods, 


Conservative management. 
pn EI me 


nee ak ¥ RE Dien 


er ek ede. Se 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 267TH. 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement af tts 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1881. 
on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
"is81 to 3lst Decenrber, 1881..... 
jams on Policies not marked off 





18t JAMUATY, 1981 .........c0ceeeeercceeee 1,597,534 47 

otal Marine Premiums............<<.-... $5,627,081 37 
Premiums marked off from 1st mmerivs 

1881, to Sist December, 1881.. 


. $4,110,176 72 
Losses during the same 
a capennccceacegeoued $1,775,882 80 


Thec Company has th the following Assete— 


United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. eT 758 00 
joone secured oy seoces and otherwise. | 1,729,500 00 
Estate an. ne due 


the Com- 


Sem a eee eae 491,148 18 
Premium Notes my Bilis Receivable, . 1,631,204 23 
SG Ue casdscsvecvdsddssesicse 7,765 9 

AMODNE ....cccsrecccsesscocssecccscceces $18,165,466 40 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certifiertes of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
@uced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 





J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES DENNIB, EDMUND W. CORLIEs, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT 
LEWIS CURTI ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T es IN TORR. 
DAVID LAN FORGE W. LAN ANE. ma, 

IRDON URNHAM, EDWIN D. MORG 

p BAven ROBERT 1 STUARE, 

. Jj x 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD 8A . WILLET 
JOSIAH O. LOW, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
Ban OOOS Tete GO aER 
JOHN D, HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. HENRY COLLINS, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prestdent. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
___ A. & RAVEN, 84 Vico-Pree’t 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


ogttinenas {Brooigny gor Court Sal sonsague 
en cor. Cow 

Buildings: { ‘and No. 108 Broadwa, + ° 
Moserve for reinsurance....... $1, ee 512 26 


Reserve for all otherclaims. 282,548 64 
Capital paid in in Cash........ 1,000,000 00 
Se i dccceccncenteccansalns 


1,425,339 25 
Total Cash Assets, July 1st, a 
a $4,209,400 15 


This Comeesy d its under the re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund law. The 
ss. Safety Funds tegether equal $1,100,- 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. BH. LAMPORT. Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 








SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
GEORGE HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. RB. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKE 
RY © BO" w. \TOR CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HULL, HENRY F. SAUL hina, 
AM M. VA RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED 
WM. H. CASW OTN i “EARLE, 
D. K. ARNOLD, . CHARLES 
WM. M. RICHAR WM. H. HURLBUYT, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN. 
OUR I. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE. 
E. W. JACOB WENDELL, 
FAMED PRA BASE, LAWRENCE Ti 
NCE TURNORE. 
HIRAM RARNEY, 


CYRUS PECK, » Reoretary. nr ae. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, NGEND, See, gency Dep. nas anise 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


simple, 
POLICY « ple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable, 








THIRTY-TWO years of sticcess. 
BAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
—— _~ the -_ $10,300,000 a invested. 
Lecal A wanted in in ain overs Or Cit ap. F 
yr geal Agents wane kaa | y large Town. 
H. STOK Es, President. 
BH. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. 1, HALSEY, Ist Vice-Prest. 
&. N. STEBBINS, Act’y. H.R. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest, 
Sens E epg! TINENTAL 
LIFE Ss 
AN vo” 
OF HARTFORD, 
Conn. 





JA8. 8. PARSONS 
d President. 
A. 8. Woicuzstm: 


ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49. 
SURPLUS, ; 





EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Pzrsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 


The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEAST- 
aBLB, If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and, 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since ite orgapization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satie- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it bas transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48 ; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issnes a Ton. 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder wil! have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1, He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full yalue in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
‘*Reserve’’ and his fall share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may bay an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additiona] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 
a wont A OROW:, | Vice-Presidents. 











WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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GOING TO THE KING. 
BY MRS. J. L. HAMILTON. 


I was a beggar, poor and old, 

Clad in vile rags and pinched with cold ; 
Along the King’s highway I crept, 
Under the midnight stars I slept ; 

The cold dew drenched me to the skin, 
I shook without and starved within ; 
The breath of night was cold and chill, 
My bones were racked with pain, and still, 
Wish as I might, I could not die ; 

Life was a gift so pure and high 

I could not lightly lay it by. 





Thus day by day passed on the same, 
The mornings went, the mornings came ; 
I dragged each hour my weary load 
Along the hot and dusty road : 
Thankful for just one crust of bread, 
Such as to dogs is daily fed, 

. Dropped in my trembling, shriveled hand 
By some fair daughter of the land ; 
Then plodding on I knew not where, 
I did not ask, I did not care, 
I had no hope, I said no prayer. 


One morn a herald passed me by, 
This was the burden of his cry: 

“ Gome one, come all ; the feast is spread ! 
The King dispenses meat and bread ; 
At his own table sits in state 
And feeds the hungry, small or great. 
His son shall come his bride to bring 
From far, fit consort for a king. 
Come one, come all !’’ He looked at me; 
I looked at him. It could not be, 
A beggar asked to feast so free! 


So passed I on in scorn and hate ; 

He did but aggravate my fate. 

Why speak to me of banquets spread ? 
Why talk of wine and meat and bread 
To me, who had not even one crust, 
To me, whose couch must be the dust ? 
I cursed the herald in my thought, 
For added store of misery brought. 
The pritice I hated and his bride ; 
Why are they rich and blest,” I cried, 
When good is all to me denied?” 


--. 
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Yet I was famished, and did long 
For one loaf offered to that throng. 
I hungered, but I hasted on, 

If haste might bid the pain begone. 
It would not go; but, sick and soré, 
My vitals’ hunger gnawed the more, 
Till soul and sense with grief were filled. 
But I was yet so proud, so willed 

I would not to the banquet go, 

In misery and rags, and show 

To the great King my dreadful woe! 


So fared I on as best I might, 

Day waned and darkened into night ; 
The hard ground made my usual bed, 
The cold night dews my only spread ; 
But, as I slept, an angel seemed 

To touch my hand, or had I dreamed? 
Or did I dream when just before 

My dazed eyes ope’d the palace door? 
Or dreamed I still I passed inside, 
While clinging closely to the side 

Of my unknown but welcome guide? 


What grandeurs met my old eyes then? 
The hall was filled with serving-men. 
On my torn robe one laid his hand ; 
The touch was like a conjuror’s wand. 
The old robe fell away, and there, 
Where it had hung, one good and fair 
Covered my form ; but that no more 
Was weak and wasted, as Before ; 

I found myself no longer cold, 

I found myself no longer old, 

For young blood through my pulees rolled) 


They led me to the banquet, where 
Thousands were fed on kingly fare ; 
They drank from cups of burnished gold 
A wine that was both new and old ; 
The yiands that they tasted there 

Did make their faces wondrous fair. 
Above the thousands, one alone 

Led my soul captive ; from the throne 
I saw the King’s eyes fall on me, 
With glance of kindest charity, 

For all my shame and misery. 


I could not taste of bread or meat, 

I could but fall before his feet ; 

My tongue was dumb, but floods of tears 
Fell for the guilt of many years ; 

My hate was gone, and in ite place 
Came a sweet sense of heavenly grace ; 
Still closer to the throne I pressed, 
There my soul felt must be my rest. 

I will not crave thy wine or bread ; 
Give me thy favor, Lord, instead, . 
And I will be content,” I said. 


Then rose the King in royal guise, 
Before my own astonished eyes, 
Took my poor hand in his and said: 


. 
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At mine own table, where the fruit 
Doth angel palates truly suit.” 
Then gave with his own hand the bread ; 
He held the cup, the wine was red ; 

I felt new life through every vein, 

And pleasure where had been such pain, 
And joy thrilled pulse and heart and brain! 


Thus went I to the grandest King, 

With not one gift or offering ; 

A beggar I and full of hate, 

For one above me, one so great ; 

But one look at his lovely face, 

My hate was gone, and in its place 

Grew love for that which was divine, 

That did through every feature shine. 

Great King of hearts, I own thy sway; 

Great King of men, I thee obey, 

Nor ever from thine empire stray ! 
Weepsrorr, N. ¥. 

a meg 

MARGUERITE RUTHVEN’S TEMPT- 
ATION. 


BY MRS. LAUNT THOMPSON. 


‘* You remember Marguerite?” 

The question was put by a stately old 
lady of seventy or more, who, as she spoke, 
adjusted her knitting and studied its pattern 
with elaborate interest. Her companion, 4 
big, burly, fair man, with a magnificent 
crisp blonde beard, which seemed to have 
absorbed all the sunlight of the gray Novem- 
ber day, was by no means so embarrassed. 
He looked straight at his interlocutor, with 
a slightly satirical gleam in his blue eyes, 
and answered, tranquilly: 

‘A man does not always forget the 
woman he once loved, even though he may - 
have loved another woman better. I have 
been married and happy, and widowed and 
desolate; but I remember Marguerite with 
pleasure and”— He paused a moment, and 


added, with a smile, ‘‘ without sentiment- 
ality. 
Ae he finished his sentence, he rose, and, 


advancing a step or two, bent his tall figure 
so as to bring his eyes as nearly as possible 
on 8 level with those of his companion and. 
said: ‘‘ Why?” 

This time the old lady dropped her knit- 
ting on her lap, and, raising a pair of keen, 
dark eyes to his, answered: 

“You know her child is dead*” 

No,” he replied, with a slight blush. . 

“Yes, indeed,” said the old lady. ‘Poor 
Marguerite! It was a pretty child, too.” 

She rose and, going to a table, at a little 
distance, opened a large velvet case and 
put it into his hand. 

‘There they are,” she said. 

He looked at it for a moment and then 
shut it up, hastily, saying: 


“Even then her beauty was on the ’ 
wane.’ 
“ Ah! ges,” said theoldlady. ‘‘ She was 


thirty-three and the child seven when that 
miniature was taken. Blanche was twelve 
when she died.” 

Then a long silence fell. At last he broke 
it by saying: 

‘‘T always thought she loved that child 
better than her husband.” 

‘*You area brave man, Alex,” answered 
his old friend, rather irrelevantly, ‘‘and 
you have more sense than most men; for, 
after all, the male is the unreasonable sex. 
But still you are not free from the idea 
that, because you once liked her, she did 
not greatly care for her husband. She 
adored him when she married him and she 
showed great devotion to him always. But 
I wil! admit that she loved her child best.” 

Alexis smiled as he answered: 

‘Tam quite sure of it, and I think she 
would probably have done so whoever she 
had married. Poor Marguerite!” 

‘* Aye, poorer than you know,” said the 
old lady, nodding. ‘She had all tlie ele- 
ments of tragedy in her nature and, brilliant 
and beautiful ae she was, it has been her lot 
to pass the best years of her life in a daily 
struggle to make both ends meet and to 
| soothe and satisfy a captious invalid. She 
had, to be sure, the joy of motherhood to 
console her, and now that, too, is gone. 





thought of her desolation. She has no 
power to knit up the raveled sleeve of life, 
and no will, either, for that matter. I wrote 
to her when her child died; but I begged 
her not to feel obliged to reply to me, and I 
should scarcely have dared to write had not 
I, too, suffered once. Well, she did not 
reply until her two sisters, who, by the way, 





“ Now shalt thou be most grandly fed, 


There is something awful to me in the 












care nothing for her, wearied her with im-. 7 
portunities to come home and find her hap ~~ 


“ago, in the Isle of Wight, 


that, Alexis gazing into the fire, 
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piness in the contemplation of theirs. _Now 
you Know that Marguertte’s is not a temper- 
“ament to subsist on borrowed blessings—” 

‘‘No, indeed,” said Alexis, laughing. 
** To tell the truth, Aunt Selina, I did not 
know that she possessed a relative who un- 
derstood her so well. So she wrote to you, 
atlast. Did she?” 

“Three lines,” answered Aunt Selina; 
* begging me to make them let her alone. 
Stay! I have the letters and will give them 
to you to read at your leisure. Poor Mar- 
guerite! You remember when you first 
saw her, Alexis? You did not think her 
pretty. You remember?” 

" remember perfectly,” said Alexis, with 
asmile. ‘Remember! You forget that it 
was some years before I could get her out 
Uf my head. I did not like her at afl at 
first. By Heaven! how she fascinated me 
afterward! What a lovely, capricious, im- 
perious, loyal creature she was; full of faults 
and contradictions and provocations, but so 
fascinating! I have seen some thousands of 
better and more beautiful and some hun- 
dreds of cleverer women; but so fascinating 
& woman never. For mere beauty, you 
Know, her sisters surpassed her—” 

“Yea, yes. Perfect beauties and foolish 
and phi®matic,” answered Aunt Selina. 
“But never mind them. They have good 
hnsbandsand children and plenty of money— 
all that heart can desire, in short; while the 
only blessing one can foretell for Marguerite 
fis death. But, in the meantime, I wish—” 

“What?” said Alex. 

“Let me tell you how they have been 
living all these years,” continued the old 
lady, ignoring his question. ‘‘ Lewis, you 
know, was for a long time consul at dif- 
ferent Spanish ports. It was imagined to 
eke out their small income. He died, at 
jast, in Madeira, and Blanche, three months 
But they are 
both buried here. And, now that it is done, 
Marguerite has gone to the Italian mount- 
ains; but where donot know. Think of 
her desolation, Alex!” she continued, rising 
and laying her slim old jeweled hand on his 
arm. ‘I wish you would go and see her.” 

Alexis pulled his beard in silence for 
some moments before he answered, briefly : 

** It might be an intrusion.” 

‘No, no,” said Aunt Selina, shaking her 
head.. ‘‘My sorrows were accomplished 
fifty years ago—before you were born; and 
yet you have not only been as a son to me, 
you have given me the truest sympathy I 
ever had. Trust to my knowledge of you 
‘both and go and see her. You will?” she 
added, earnestly. 

**T will,” responded Alexis, taking her 
hand with a kindly smile. 

A long silence fell between them after 
Suddenly 
he said, with a half sigh: 

** We are both alone now.” 

“Both?” said Aunt Selina, raising her 
eyebrows inquiringly. 

A slight blush made itself visible through 
Alexis’s fine, bronzed visage, as he an- 


swered: 
**T meant Marguerite.” 
“Ah! yes,” said Aunt Selina, and, as 


Alexis did not look at her, she was at no 
trouble to suppress the smile which flitted 
over her lips. ‘You are still young, how- 
ever,” she said. ‘‘Go away, travel, and 
occupy yourself, and do not look for hap- 
piness, and who knows? You may find it 
some day. God bless you always,” she 
continued, as he rose to take leave. ‘‘ Take 
the letters with you, and read them when 


you are fairly off.” 


A week later, as Alexis sat on the deck 
of the ship, watching the port of Boston 
recede in the distance, he opened the packet 
which Aunt Selina had given him and read 
‘Marguerite Ruthven’s letters. 

“My Dear JANE: 

“T have received your letters and Lucy’s, 
and thank you and her for your kind- 
néss and generosity. I will not, however, 
exact the one or tax the other. All places are 
alike to me now andI shall never care to see 
again the home of my youth. Could I find 
Lewis and Blanche there more than fn the rest 
ofthe world? For the last twelve years I have 
had continued trials. Iam now desolate and 
fi despair and can neither speak of my trials 
nor be consoled by change of place and scene, 
And yet I am not insane and I should scorn to 
commit suicide. How, even 60, could I escape? 

“ Your affectionate sister, 

“ MARGUERITE DALRYMPLE Rurnvas.” 


| carved chest for linen. 





This letter was enclosed in a larger sheet, 
which, however, only contained three lines, 
written in the same distinct and delicate 
hand« 

My Dear Aun? SELIwA: 

** For God’s sake make them let me alone. I 
am pot mad; but I wish to be lost and for- 
gotten. MARGUERITE.” 


Alexis put the letters into his breast, and 
sat long, looking on the gray, tossing sea. 

Desolate as sea and sky were, the same 
November day looked yet more gray and 
sad in the gloomy gorge of the Ponte Nero, 
among the Lucchese Mountains, where Mar- 
guerite Ruthven was slowly climbing the 
steep bridle-path which led to the mountain 
village of Lucchaio. She had rushed away 
from the world in her despair, with an un- 
defined idea that, removed from the daily 
current of life and the formalities of conso- 
lation, her cross might be easier to bear. 
But it was not so. At each turu of the 
rough pathway a fresh, fierce agony seemed 
toclutch her heart., How often, up that 
same pathway, she had watched with de 
light her fair, slim girl moving before her, 
her bright hair waving in the wind, that 
bright hair which now was thrust out of 
sight forever beneath the northern snows. 
Up the mountain a shadowy procession 
seemed to pass before her, the procession 
ofher lost joys, which she was following to 
their burial place. Once or twice she 
dropped the bridle and wrung her hands. 
To change and change and find the same 
old torture still was a pain beyond endur- 
ance. 

The good Paolo, who strode by her bridle- 
rein and ever and anon put forth a tenderly, 
careful hand to support her slight figure, as 
it swayed wearily to and fro, glanced often, 
with infinite pity, at her worn, pale face. 
He, too, had suffered, and longed to speak 
a word of sympathy; but, with the unerring 
tact of his race, he refrained, and contented 
himself with many an earnest, silent prayer, 
as he walked steadily on. 


At last the painful journey was over, the 
guides paid and dismissed, and the door 
closed upon the kind old padrona, who had 
welcomed her with many tears, and Mar- 
guerite Ruthven was alone in the retreat 
she had chosen. 

It was alarge, vaulted room, the wide 
windows protected by iron bars, furnished 
simply with an iron bedstead, two rush- 
bottomed chairs, a table, and an antique 
The ceiling and 
walls were freshly whitewashed, and on the 
wall, opposite the door, hung an iron cru- 
cifix, with a vase beneath it for holy water. 
Marguerite walked up to it and rested her 
head against it. Then, with a low whisper, 
‘There is comfort there for some, but not 
for me,” she turned away and wa)ked rest- 
lessly about the room, until she sank faint- 
ing on her rough bed and slept the sleep of 
exhaustion. When the cold November 
dawn awoke her, the next morning, it was 
to the thought which was her sole comfort 
now, as it has been that of other suffering 
souls; namely, that a certain span of Jife is 
appointed to each human being, and that 
another day might be struck off from those 
assigned to her. She had longed for soli- 
tude, dreaming that in solitude she might 
find the dull repose which might deaden her 
agony. Butit was denied her. The Win. 
ter deepened, the snow cut off all communi- 
cation with the outer world; but the clutch 
of sorrow was unrelenting. Seated at her 
iron-barred window, she watched the pa- 
geant of each day pass over the valley, as it 
had ever done since the world began; but, 
as it seemed to her, more and more slowly 
every day. There are times when Nature 
seems to lengthen her operations in order to 
add to the torture of some suffering souls, 
and such utter weariness was Marguerite 
Ruthven'’s portion now. Worn in body, 
from the ceaseless heartache, which, as all 
the bereaved know, is a physical as well as 
mental pain, and suffering none the less be- 
cause unconsciously from her rough lodg- 
ing and coarse food, she felt an illness 
growing upon her day by day, which she 
prayed might be mortal; yet it was her fate 
to live. One day, when she had returned 
from one of the long walks in which she 
sought such exhaustion as might bring 
sleep, a strange longing awoke in her to 
throw the burden of her weakness upon 
stronger hands, a longing which amazed 
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ber, she had believed herself 80 lost to de: 
sizes of.any.kind. -With.e-heavy sigh she 
sat down, and, leaning her head against the 
rough wall behind her, dreamed of rest. 

Meanwhile, the grandest gentleman who 
had been-seen in Lucchaio for many a day 
was standing in the Iittle piazza; surrounded 
by an admiring audience, and was stating 
with decision his knowledge of the Signora 
Margharita Ruthven’s residence in Lucchaio 
and intimating his desire to be conducted to 
her presence. 

Madonna Luisa Santi joined the group, 
distaff in hand, and, on learning his errand, 
motioned him to follow her. 

‘‘ Signore,” said she, turning round to ad- 
dress him, as they reached her house. 
‘Signore, the Signora Marguerite bade me 
admit no one; but I see that your excel- 
lency is a real Signore and good and true, 
and I can obey the Signora no longer. It 
goes ll with her, very ill. She has acough 
which tears her in two, and a sparrow could 
not live on what she eats; and, though I 
know she wishes to die, yet it is necessary 
to wait the will of God—and—Passi 
Signore.” 

Alexis followed her up the steps, and into 
a huge vaulted room, bare and desolate. 
There was a fireplace, but no fire, and, 
seated on a heap of wood, her head leaning 
back against the wall, her hands clasped on 
her knee, was the woman he sought. She 
was dressed in deepest black, and a black 
hood, which had been thrown back from 
her head and rested on her shoulders, 
threw into strong relief the marble white- 
ness of her face, a face still lovely from the 
nobleness and purity of its outlines and the 
exquisite fairness of the skin; but wasted 
and changed otherwise, almost beyond rec- 
ognition. Her dusky brown hair, closely 
streaked with gray, hung in thick ringlets 
on either side of her pale cheeks, and the 
clear, firmly-traced outline of her straight 
brows and her long, dark eyelashes gave 
the only touch of color to her face. Her 
hands, not beautiful, but white, slender, 
aristocratic hands, were ungloved, and a big 
brilliant blazing upon one of them formed 
a distinct point of light amid the fast thick- 
ening shadows of the room. 

‘*Povora Signora!” said Madonna Luisa, 
in a low whisper. ‘‘She is tired and will 
not hear. She throws herself down there 
whenever she comes in. But she is wasting 
away.” 

Notwithstanding Alexis Seymour’s robust 
manliness, there was a certain angelic qual- 


ity in his nature which made him the very. 


ideal of a friend, and when Marguerite 
Ruthven woke from her wretched sheep, to 
find him standing opposite to her, the deep 
compassion of his glance fell like balm upon 
her weary spirit. : 

** Alex!” she said, rising and put both 
hands out to greet him, with a long sigh of 
relief, which spoke a deeper welcome than 
words. 

‘‘QOh! I have been so happy since I saw 
you last!” she continued, lifting her large 
dark eyes to his kind face. ‘‘ And it is all 
over! Blanche was my last, my only tie to 
life. She was so lovely! [{ hoped to die; 
but—it is not—all over yet—as I hopéd it 
would be.” 

She motioned him to a seat, and sat down 
opposite, the large tears rolling slowly down 
her cheeks. ‘‘ You made me cry, Alex,” 
she continued; ‘“‘and yet it comforts me to 
see you, and I had thought that nothing 
would ever comfort me again. And now 
tell me about yourself, Alex. I grieved for 
you when I heard that you had lost your 
lovely wife and your boys.” 

‘* Yes,” said Alexis, ‘‘I know you did. 
Your letter was one of exquisite sym- 
pathy.- Poor Marguerite!” he added, with 
a smile, ‘‘yours was always real, not con. 
ventional sympathy. You felt the same 
glow of angry, impatient rebellion against 
your friend’s sorrow which rose within you 
against your own; and it comforted me at 
the time.” 

“Yes,” said Marguerite, rising -and mov- 
ing toward the table, on which he leaned. 
** Yes, that is true. I know well that God 
lives, and that He has a right to doas He 
will with His own; and yet it seems to me 
that it would be so easy, so harmless to 
make people happy, instead of wretched, 
Stop, Alex! I know what you are goipg to 
say; that this is not all of life. Perhaps 


not. I may add, with truth, I too believe not. 











Bét'l do not feel it. It cannot console me. 
If Iam mate, I do all that I ean do—my 
best. “‘Oh! Alex,” she said again, leaning 
forward to gaze at him, while: 

like the shadow of a smile flitted over 
face and lent it for the moment the charm 
of vanished youth—‘“oh! ‘Alex, it is a con- 
solation to see you again.” 

He rose and took her hand and kissed ‘it. 
‘It gives me, too, infinite pleasure to see you 
again,” he answered. ‘‘ And I shall come 
again to-morrow.” 

‘* Will you?” she replied, eagerly. ‘‘But 
you cannot. The way is too long and 
rough.” 

“‘T will and can,” said Alexis, smiling. 
‘*T shall come not once, but many times.” 

He kept his word. Through storm and 
sunshine, for many days he mounted the 
steep mountain-path, and sat daily for hours 
with Marguerite, talking of her past sorrows 
and his own, and, later, of all things in 
Heaven and earth. 

Madonna Luisa Santi, meanwhile, saf 
apart in the deep window-seat, playing 
duenna (a part which, however absurd in 
the case of two middle-aged friends, is yet 
never considered superfluous in Italy), her 
distaff in her hand, spinning an appar- 
ently never-ending thread, and wondering 
what on earth the forestieri were talking 
about. 

Apparently, the convérsation, however in- 
teresting it might be, never turned upon 
love, the wordless signs of which Madonna 
Luisa was well experienced in detecting; but, 
nevertheless, the Signora Marguerite revived 
in this new companionship, ba a flower in 
the sun. 

Alexis’s daily visits had idieatell in point 
of fact, for several wecks; but, as it seemed 
to Marguerite only a few days, when one 
afternoon, as he rose to take leave, after a 
longer conversation than usual, he said: 
‘Tt is really good-bye to-day. I must goon 
to Rome to-morrow.” 

A sudden spasm of pain contracted Mar- 
guerite’s heart as he spoke, though she an- 
swered, tranquilly: ‘‘It has been a great 
comfort to see you and you have been good 
and compassionate in coming so often, 
You have lightened the burden of life for 
me. But I‘must not keep you now. It is 
late and the night will fall before you reach 
the main road: Madonna Luisa, will you 
light the /ucerna, and then light the Signore 
down-stairs? It is growing late.” 

There was the slightest possible fall in her 
voice as she spoke. _ 

“Good-bye,” said Alexis, taking her hand 
in his. 

‘*Good-bye,” she answered. 
you and make you happy.” 

‘“* And you?” he said, lingering. 

“Signore!” called Madonna Luisa. *‘ Sig- 
nore! Pietro says your excellency has no 
time to lose. A storm is coming up.” A 
moment more and he was gone. 

Mrs. Ruthven was still standing at the 
window and listening to the receding echo 
of Alexis’s firm footfall on the paved path- 
way, when she felt alight touch on her 
arm. 

‘‘ Pardon, Signora,” said Madonna Luisa. 
‘‘ Here is a letter which the Signore forgot 
to give you.” 

“Good,” answered Margucrite, listlessly. 
‘* Put it on the table.” 

But it was not until all the household was 
asleep that she again thought of the letter, 
and, as she took it up, saw with surprise 
that the cover was directed in Alexis’s clear, 
firm hand. She opened it and read: 

“My Dean MARGUERITE : 

“*T was mistaken in thinking that I could see 
you and not love youagain. If not asin the 
days of our youth, perhaps better. You were 
tome once end areto me again the dearest 
and sweetest, aye, and fairest of women. Do 
not think this a mere lover’s compliment, 
Such compliments would be absurd between 
such sorrow-worn, middle-aged lovers as you 
and I. Believe, however, what is the simple 
truth, that you are still most dear to me, and 
may be a blessing to me, if you will. © 

‘Come to me, Marguerite! For the years 
that remain to ws be Chey few OF nang, leh ns 
be together. 

“T am, if you will have it so, 

‘Through life till cam, yrakeer devoted 
ALEXIS SEYMOUR.” 

Four days afterward a carriage stood once 
more at ‘the entrance to the. path“ of Lue- 
chaio, and Marguerite Ruthven bade fare- 
well to her mountain solitude forever, She 
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November 2, 1882.} 


posted on her way northward the following 
letter: ¢ ; 
“My Duar ALEXIS: 


“Your letter is, like yourself, loyal, true, and 
poble, and it went straight to my heart. Llove 
so much, yes, there is no one now on earth 
whom I love better, that this once, for the last 
time, I will lay bare my soul to you. I should 
be untrue did I not say that your offer has 
been a great temptation to me. Indeed, day 
after day, since your letter came, I haye had to 
struggle with a desire to call you back and 
rest upon your strong heart and brain the rem- 
nant of my worn and wearled life. Perhaps I 
could even make you happy for a time, but not 
fora lifetime. I should sooner or later be a 
burden to you. €am become one of those who 
say in the morning * Would God it were even- 
ing,’ and in the evening ‘Would God it were 
morning.’ And then marriage was not to me, 
what it is apparently to half the human race, a 
tie terminable by death. For me the past, that 
past which I cannot change now, even if I would, 
pars the possibility of my ever again being a 
wife. My dead husband, my dead child have 
yanished out of sight. No sense of their in- 
visible nearness consoles me, no well-assured 
hope that we shall meet again inspires me, and 
yet, as I belonged to them once, so it seems to 
meI must belong to them now, whether we 
meet again or not. I, have lost the power to 
take up life again ; and, though it seems a par- 
adox, Ilove you, the best and noblest man I 
have ever known, too well to be willing to bind 
you to my remnant ofa life. I could not do it. 
I should feel that I wronged you, and even, if I 
made you happy for atime, the sense of that 
wrong would pierce me with remorse, for I 
know well that I am not indispensable to your 
happiness. . 
“‘ Faréwell, beloved Alexis, 
‘* MARGUERITE DALRYMPLE RUTHVEN,”’ 
Alexis had often said that he understood 
Marguerite Ruthven perfectly. That he did 
so was proved by the fact that he made no 
attempt to change her decision; but pursued 
his travels, extending them for scientific 
reasons, further than he had originally in- 
tended, and it was not until eighteen months 
later, while serving as a volunteer aid in the 
German army, that he first heard her name. 

He had been into the ambulance hospital 
to see a wounded officer, and was about to 
leave it, when one of the surgeons touched 
him on the arni, saying: 

“You are Colonel Seymour, I think?’ 

“Yes,” he answered, surprised. 

“An American lady, a volunteer nurse 
and a very good nurse, was mortally 
wounded yesterday.’ She recognized your 
voice, and—” 

“Tt is Madame Ruthven?” said Alexis, 
quickly, and suddenly felt that he had al- 
ways known how it would be. 

The physician lifted a curtain which 
screened off a corner of the ward, and mo- 
tioned him to enter. Marguerite welcomed 
him with a bright smile, a smile which for a 
moment lent youth to her wan visage, 
then murmured some inarticulate words. 
Bending over her, Alexis could just distin- 
guish: ‘‘ To die alone.” 

He answered by taking her hand in his. 
A few moments later she started and mur- 
mured ‘‘ Alex.” 

“Lam here, Marguerite.” 

“have been dreaming, I think. I thought 
that you were gone. I hope I may go first. 

Say the last prayer forme, Alex. But first 
I must tell you the truth.” She paused, 
struggling for breath. ‘‘ You will be happy 
some day, happier than if I had yielded to 
temptation. It was a temptation.” Her 
voice sank slowly with her failing breatb, 
and Alexis, in obedience to her glance and 
gesture, took up the worn prayer book 
which was lying beside her and began that 
sublime prayer which has so often been ut- 
tered by grieving lips in dying ears. Before 
it was ended’ he knew that she had de- 
parted, though so tranquil had been her 
going that no slightest vibration had 
stirred the fragile hand still clasped in his. 

Ten years have come and gone since 
then. The worn, wagted, wonnded body, 
which was once the mortal envelope of fair 

Marguerite Ruthven, has long been resting 
beside her child’s grave-on the slopes of 
Mount Auburn. Alexis has marsied, and 
his house resounds once more with boyish 
voices, and, while glad, nodoubt, that things 
are as they are, instead of as he once would 
have had them, he recalls sometimes with a 
strange, deep tenderness the memory of her 


who for his sake resisted the temptation to 
Marry him. 
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A GRAPE 
A RIDDLE FROM THE SWEDISH. 


BY LYDIA M. “MILLARD. 


I mAvE no wish to drink 
The sparkling, glowing wine, 
When I may taste a grape, ‘ 
More fragrant and more fine, 


It hath a pearly crown, 
Where reddest ruby glows ; 
Its sweet aroma down 
Tn rosy wavelets flows. 


I drink with pure delight 
This nectar sweet of mine, 
Always more clear and bright 
Than all the rarest wine. 





And, though this grape is pressed, 
Almost each day and hour, 

To change its charming taste 
No time or clime hath power. 


What is this lovely grape 
I press so oft, so free, 
That from a pearly crown 
Ite ruby gives to me? 
New Yorx Crry. 





THE LITTLE SAMARITAN. 


BY A. KENT BROOKE. 


Miss Mary Jane Ham stood in front of 
the imposing brick building used as the 
High School of Rifletown, with an unopened 
letter, just handed her by the passing car- 
rier, in her hand. , Miss Mary Jane had her 
little peculiarities, her faults and her foibles, 
her likes and her dislikes, as what woman 
has not, or man, either for that matter? 
but Miss Mary Jane’s one crowning dislike, 
which embittered her whole soul, as much as 
it was possible to embitter so sweet and 
sunny a soul, was her hatred for her name. 
The name of Ham could not be helped; it 
was the paternal patronymic; it belonged to 
the unfortunate son of Noah; but why 
should her mother aggravate the matter by 
adding the plebeian Mary Jane? There 
were hundreds of feminine appellatives that 
were quite as inexpensive and that would 
have added some grace to the inevitable 
Ham. Without petitioning the general 
court, Mary Jane had managed to lighten 
in a small way her grievance. Her friends 
called her Jennie. She signed her name, in 
faultless chirography, as became a Massa- 
chusetts schoolma’am, M. Jennie Ham; 
and she had faith that, in the near future, 
some faultless young man would endow her 
with a name far more endurable than the 
one her father had left her and which was 
all she had ever received from him. It was, 
therefore, with a sort of shudder that she 
read the superscription which ran, in bold, 
business-like letters, across the envelope: 
“Miss Mary Jane Ham, ‘Rifletown, Mass.” 
The post-mark, for once not blotted over, 
was Chicago; the writer—who? M. Jen- 
nie had no -acquaintances in that famous 
Western city, and only by dint of hard 
thinking did it occur to her that her mother’s 
eldest brother, John Rivers, lived there; 
but he was reputed to be of immense wealth, 
and very likely he had never heard of her 
existence. She tore open the envelope and 
read: ; 
“My Dear NIEcE: 
“T expect the reception of this letter will 
cause you some surprise, and the reading of it 
more. I am your mother’s eldest brother. 
When I first came to Chicago, I used to corre- 
spond with your mother; but, as the years 
slipped away, somehow our letters grew more 
and moreinfrequent and finally ceased entirely. 
Then your dear mother died, and, in the heat of 
money-getting, I lost all traces of my Eastern 
relatives. Latterly, I must confess from selfish 
motives, I have been looking them up, I am 
getting old. My wife is dead. I have no child. 
Ineedahome. You must know that business 
men frequently suffer great reverses. I have 
written to each of my nephews and nieces much 
as I have written to you. My letters have 
mostly remained unanswered ; or, if answered, 
furnished but cold comfort. Will you take 
pity on an old man? I await your answer with 
intense interest. 
“ 
ae eee “ Joms Rivers.” 
M. Jennie slowly folded the letter, me- 
chanically replaced it in the envelope, and, 
with a preoccupied air, turned her steps 
toward her home. She had been left an 
orphan at an early age, without a relative 
to claim her, and bad won her way only by 
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sewing-girl, going from house td house, she 
had saved money enough to fit ‘herself’ for 
teaching; she had toiled’ night and day and 
within the last twelve months she had ob- 
tained a situation in the Rifletown High 
School, ata salary of seven hundred dollars 
perannum. She liked dainty things; books 
and pictures, soft, yielding carpets, and 
pretty furniture. She had a woman's long- 
ings for delicate laces and fine linens and 
crispy silks and soft cashmeres ; and, recently, 
in a very small way, she had commenced to 
revel in ‘their possession. She had even 
during the coniing vacation contemplated 
a visit to the White Hills, and over maps 
and in the duleet pages of Starr King in im- 
agination had floated over the bright waters 
of the Winnipiseogee and drunk in the’ 
beauties of the Pemigewasset, the Saco, and 
the Androscoggin Valleys; and here, in the 
face of these long-cherished anticipations, 
was a letter asking charity. 

M. Jennie had a tender heart. Her strug- 
gles with poverty had left no callouses on it. 
Her mind went reluctantly back to those 
old, unpleasant days, and then reverted to 
Uncle John. He had been wealthy and now 
he had no home; he was old, his wife was 
dead, he was her dead mother’s brother, and 
he needed some one to care for him. Ah! 
well. Her life, so far, had been one long 
repression; why not let it continue so to the 
end? And, after all, is there not sometimes 
as much pleasure in the denial as in the 
gratification of a wish? 

Long before she reached her home Jennie 
had come to a decision. The little brown 
cottage must accommodate one more. With 
a friend of her sewing days she had rented 
a little cottage ona back street, and thus sat- 
isfied the intense longings of her heart-for 
home. Her arrangements were soon com- 
pleted and the next day the mail carried an 
answer to Uncle John. ‘I, too,” she 
wrote, ‘‘have known what it is to have no 
home, and the one I have to offer you may 
sadly disappoint you; but I will try my best 
to make it pleasant for you. Your room is 
ready and, with my warmest welcome, waits 
your coming.” 

A week later an express wagon landed an 
old man, with a battered trunk, on the door- 
step of the little brown cottage. It chanced 
to be on a Saturday, when Jennie had-no 
school duties, and the cordial words with 
which she welcomed Uncle John were inter- 
rupted by a kiss on the old man’s cheek, 
which the latter did not fail to repay. 
From under a pair of bushy eyebrows there 
peered out two keen, sagacious gray eyes, 
which took in every look and movement of 
the little schoolma’am. 

“You dear little Samaritan!” he cried. 
“You, of all my relatives, alone con- 
sented—” , 

A soft hand was placed over the old man’s 
mouth. . 

| “Hush! Uncle John,” she said. “You 
come.as my honored guest, and you are to 
make no Samaritan references to me.” 

Then she introduced him to her compan 


cottage, and, with many atug and little cry, 
helped him carry the old, battered trunk up 
the winding stairway. This task accom- 
plished, she proceeded to store its contents 
in faultless order in the bureau provided for 
the purpose, 

‘* So like your mother in her girlish days,” 
said Uncle John, interrupting her in her 
work to indulge in one more good, long 
look. ‘And what untold possessions and 
pleasures do you deny yourself for the sake 
of giving an old man a home?” 

“* Ah! Uncle John,” she answered, with a 
merry laugh, “‘ my life has had so many de- 
lials that a few more or less are of little 
consequence. And, besides, I have found, 
with the German, Lessing, that the seeking 
the pleasure of the pursuit and anticipation 
is greater than the realization.” 

“‘ And so you are deep in the Germans’ 
Do not let their Haeckels and Buchners dim 
your faith.” 

Then they sat down and took a mental 
gauge of each other. From German phi- 
losophy they drifted to poetry, from poetry 
to history, from history to science. 

‘« Uncle John has not found business so ab- 
sorbing that he has not taken time to read. 
Perhaps his devotion to books caused him 
to fail,” thought Jennie. 





ion, showed him through the little brown. 





of her higher nature. She is thorough in 
all her’ intellectual attainments,” ‘thought 
Uncle John. 
Before a month had passed a stranger 
would have thought that Uncle John was 
master of the house, so genially had he 
fitted ‘into the lives of the two girls. Left 
mostly to himself, his companions, absent at 
their daily tasks, he became absorbed in the 
chemical mysteries of the kitchen. It is 
said that Dumas the Elder was the best 
cook in France. Uncle John did credit to 
his short experience if culinary affairs, 
When the contents of Jennie’s little book- 
case became too familfar, the public library 
was at hand; and, after an early tea, in the 
soft June twilights, Uncle John would read 
to the two girls, and he read with that ap- 
preciative feeling which made it a real 
pleasure to listen to him. 
Two months swiftly sped away and the 
school year drew to its close. Teachers and 
scholars were alike dispersed, and Jennie 
had settled down for the hot Summer 
months in the little brown cottage, It had 
not been so hard as she anticipated. Uncle 
John had proved such a pleasant companion, 
and, though, from hig coming, she had been . 
compelled to forego a few personal luxuries, 
she did not really regret them. 
She was sitting in the little. parlor, the 
shades mostly down, to keep out the hot 
July sunshine, herself in keeping with the 
dainty yet inexpensive furnishings which 
surrounded her, when Uncle John entered,, 
carrying an open letter and exclaiming: 
“In luck, in luck, at last, little girl, 
Here is one of my old customers, who has 
long been indebted to me and from whom 
I never expected to realize a penny, at last 
taken pity on me, and sent me a draft for 
five hundred dollars. Come, little girl,” 
and Uncle John snatched some article of 
sewing from her harids and threw it into one 
comer, ‘‘no more work with the needle 
this hot weather. Pack your boxes and we 
will away to the White Hills, I know you 
would have made the journey if I had not 
come, and now, with Sue, and myself, as 
ba master, we will see for ourselves 
how much of truth “and how much of poe- 
try there is in Starr King.” 
It was needless for Jennie to indulge in 
femonstrance. She could not tell Uncle 
John it would be much better to put the 
money aside, against future contingencies, 
without causing him to feel that his pres- 
ence was a burden to her; and so it was 
arranged that the White Hills should be 


visited. 

Uncle John at once put himself in the 
hands of a tailor. Was it Jennie’s imagina- 
tion or did the perfectly-fitting clothes and 
the possession of a well-filled purse make a 
difference in Uncle John’s personal bearing? 
He certainly had little difficulty in assum- 
ing the polished and courtly bearing that 
comes from mingling with the best of hu- 
manity and the two girls grew to be very 
proud of their escort. The pert hotel 
clerks, the obsequious waiters seemed to 
know that they had to do with aman of the 
world, and everywhere the best rooms, the 
choicest service was exacted and rendered, 
Before starting Uncle John admonished his 
companions: : 

‘Now, little girls,” he said, “‘ we are to 
consider this five hundred dollars as so 
much manna dropped into our mouths, I 
know that you, Jennie, have an unexpressed 
idea that the old pauper” (here his mouth 
was suddenly covered with a little white 
hand)—‘‘ well, then, that your Uncle John 
might better put it aside, against the un- 
known demands of the future; but I want 
to take one more journey, and I don’t want 
any thoughts of the past or fears for the 
future to mar its pleasures. In days agone 
(more fortunate? Well, as regards compau- 
ions, certainly not more fortunate) I used to 
take long journeys ans I know all the ins 
and outs of travel, Now you, little girls, 
are not to worry, not even about your bag- 
gage. Icarry the checks and the pocket- 
book, and for once I am going to play the 
autocrat. I have put fifty dollars one side 
forthe fare home, When the balance is spent, 
we will come back to Rifletown, and—well, 
we will hope that many more of my delin- 
quent customers will remember me.” 

And so they started. They went to 
Springfield and up the Connecticut. They 

ped at Northhampton, that Jennie 











indefatigable industry and grit. First, as'a 
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poverty to interfere with the development 
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passed a charming day in Brattleboro; they 
loitered everywhere, At Haverhill they en- 
gaged an open carriage, drawn by a span of 
black horses, that made light of mountain 
roads. They put up at crossroad hotels, 
and, tutored by Uncle John, the girls drew 
from the clear mountain streams many a 
speckled beauty. Finally, they reached the 
enchanted land, and then it transpired that 
this was not Uncle John’s first visit. He 
was familiar with every desirable drive, not 
even Starr King knew better the best points 
for studying the charming scenery. And 
then Jennie discovered new treasures in her 
pauper Uncle, If he was fairly familiar 
with every branch of literature, he was 
equally at home with the feral life of field 
and forest, He read the geological forma- 
tion in the contour of the hills; he named 
the birds from listening to their songs; not a 
flower on the mountains or in the meadows 
was unknown. 

And so the weeks sped by in happy con- 
tent. From the White Hills they drifted 
to Portsmouth; they sailed out to Apple- 
dore; they staid several days at the Ing 
hotel, and Jennie delighted her eyes with a 
good long look at Celia Thaxter. They 
stopped at Newburyport rode along within 
sight of the Merrimack passed the house on 
the island which shelters Mrs, Spofford and 
her sister; and in a little side street, leading 
off the long, rambling thoroughfare of Ames- 
bury,\found the home of tbe Quaker poet, 
By and by they reached the Hub, stopping 
at the Brunswick, and Uncle John seemed 
as familiar with Boston as with the White 
Hills, A week passed, and still the five hun- 
dred dollars held out, and Jennie began to 
think the purse that held was like the one 
so famousin myth. At last, August drew 
near its close; they had been away from 
home seven weeks; Jennie’s school would 
soon recommence, Sue’s customers began to 
think of Fall styles; was not the five hun- 
dred spent? 

Uncle John drew down a long face. 

** Little girls, what must be, must be,” he 
sald, ‘‘though there is still money in the 
purse, What a pity we cannot keep on to 
the end just as we are, with no thought of 
schools or the cutting of dresses.” 

‘It would be nice, I must confess,” as- 
sented Jennie, ‘‘ This trip has almost spoilt 
me, though. I have seen the White Hills, 
and now I want to see beyond the Atlantic. 
I have had one good outing, at any rate, if I 
never have another; and I am ready to go 
back to the little brown cottage and take up 
my work once more.” 

It was almost dark when the parlor car 
which contained them (Uncle John’s extrava- 
gance holding out to the end) drew up at 
Rifletown station. As they alighted, a superb 
carriage, drawn by magnificent black horses, 
stood waiting, and a servant in livery 
touched his hat obsequiously to Uncle John 
and opened the carriage-door for the party 
to enter. 

**Come, Uncle John, let us walk,” said 
Jennie. ‘‘We know the streets of Rifle- 
town well enough not to miss our way and 
Iam sure the money is all gone. by this 
time.” 

“Just enough left to pay the carriage 
hire,” laughed Uncle John. Jump in, 
girls, let us wind up our outing re- 
gally.” 

The servant had already loaded in their 
bundles, the driver had difficulty in holding 
the impatient horses, and Jennie and Sue 
and Uncle John were finally in the carriage, 
and away they went with a dash. 

Finally the carriage stopped before a state- 
ly gateway, illumined by two brilliant gas- 
lights, and the door was opened by the ob- 
sequious footman, 

‘“Why, Uncle, the driver has made a 
mistake. This is not home,” said Jennie, 
Jooking out. 

‘‘Not home?” answered Uncle John, 
getting out on the sidewalk. ‘‘ Yes, this is 
home; or, if it isnot, we will walk the rest 
of the way.” 

Jennie laughed her merry laugh.- This 
home? Why this was the Locusts, the 
grandest mansion in Rifletown. Many a 
time had she looked admiringly at its broad 
velvet lawns, its masses of blooming 
flowers, its rare and beautiful trees, its 
winding walks, its statues, its rows of green- 
houses and graperies. Uncle John was 
getting facetious. The girls got out, the 





footman touched his hat, mounted by the / 
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side of the driver, who without waiting for 
his fee, drove away. 

‘* Come, girls, let us go up and look at 
the mansion. Perhaps, after all, it is the 
little brown cottage made over by -the 
wishes of some modern Aladdin,” said 
Uncle John. 

Again Jennie laughed. 

‘‘Why, Uncle John, bas coming home 
turned your head? If weshould go and 
ask to look at the mansion, they would send 
for the police,” 

‘Send for the police? Hardly as bad as 
that, Jennie. At any rate, I havea call to 
make, Come up the walk a little way.” 

Uncle John took his companions each by 
the arm, and with gentle force led them up 
to the broad marble steps, up the very steps, 


and did not pause until he had swung back’ 


the door of the stained glass, and the three 
stood in the stately hall of the mansion. 
Turning to the right, he swung open a door 
and motioned his companions to enter. As 
Jennie did so, she uttered an exclamation of 
delight. She had entered her ideal of a 
library. The room was flooded with soft, 
mellow light. Shelving, fringed with bright 
leather, stamped in gold, extended to the 
ceiling, on which reposed rows and rows of 
books, in dainty bindings, fragrant Russia, 
polished, shining calf, scarlet and green and 
blue morocco, Huge folios of engravings 
were in theirappropriate rests, Easy-chairs 
were everywhere and every appliance for 
literary ease or study. 

‘* My dear child,” said Uncle John, taking 
Jennie in his arms and kissing her tenderly, 
**this is the little brown cottage, after all. 
This ishome. And yet whatI wrote you 
is true. I had no home, no wife, no child; 
but I had hundreds of thousands in money. 
Business men meet with reverses; but I am 
not one of the unfortunate. I wrote all 
my relatives. You alone responded; you 
alone offered the supposed pauper a home. 
Had I come to you with all my wealth you 
could not have cared for me more tenderly. 
Henceforth you are no longer my niece; 
you are my own daughter, I have legally 
adopted you. You are Jennie Rivers. And, 
Sue,” turning to the astonished girl, ‘‘is 
also to share your home. She may come as 
housekeeper or as your companion and 
honored guest.” 

And so Jennie laid aside all herold cares 
and worries, even the name of Ham. “Be- 
yond the Atlantic” was no longer unattain- 
able. Her life of repression only fitted her 
for the keener and truer enjoyment of the 
new life, and, as poverty had never dashed 
her sunny temper, so riches failed to change 
her. 

This episode in the life of Jennie Rivers 
seems like a romance; but, for once, truth 
and poetic justice were in accord. 

Norton, Mass. “ 
ec 


PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for this department should be ad 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tam Inparenpart, New York.) 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Epitor of PuzzLEpom: 

We sincerely hope that Puzzledom will not 
suffer on account of the change that is to be 
made, for it is certainly a very attractive part 
of the paper and affords a t deal of amuse- 
ment to our little ones. spectfully, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

[We hope to give more amusement than 
ever; but, if we are mistaken, we will march 
right straight back to nothing but puzzles 
again.—Ep.] 

Norz.—Agnes Church sends a list of Sep- 
tember answers to puzzles. ‘‘ Teli Doe” sends 
the correct answer to “‘ Nillor’s’”” magic crose- 
word enigma, which is ‘‘ Esrom Morse.” 


RIDDLES. 
I. 
My first old Timothy loves to tap 
And pats his paunch as he drains the sap. 
The goat and the ram enjoy the game, 
And the marksman hits with steady aim. 
My first and second all children love, 
With the staff below and me above; 
I figure in many a dainty dish, 
From garden or baker, with meat or fish. 
My third is devoted to sobersides, 
And drunkards delight in my flowing tides. 
My whole on the meadows or shaven lawn 
Like golden showers their face adorn. 
J. P. 
11. 

Ofttimes you'll find laid up in store 

Within my first, my second 

In tales of love and deeds of war ; 

Quite fair my whole is reckoned, 





a 


‘it 
I am not in heaven, but earth me owns ; 
I love not our queens, yet am found in their 
thrones ; 
I thirst not for gold, yet the ruby shall shine 
Resplendent forever with poor aid like mine. 
Eternity through me no end shall behold ; 
But ages, though countless, remain as untold. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in guiding, but is not in lead. 

My second’s in acting, but is not in deed. 

My third is in wander, but is not in roam. 

My fourth is in ceiling, but is not in dome. 

My fifth is in trouble, but is not in pain. 

My sixth is in money, but is not fn gain. 

My seventh’s in metal, but is not in lead. 

My eighth is in marry, but is not in wed. 

Iam composed of two words and am found 
at young folks’ entertainments. One word is 
in the words of two syllables and the other in 
the words of one syllable. M. B. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 

ALPHABET PUZzLE.—Astronomer, Baby, Cow, 
Donkey, Easel, Fox, Gentleman, Hero, Indian, 
Jockey, King, Locust, Magistrate, Nurse, Or- 
ange, Pirate, Quarrel, Robber, Saber, Troth, 
Usurer, Verdict, Watchman, Xebec, Yeoman, 
Zero. 


BEHEADED Rarmes.—1, swale; 2, drink ; 3, 
smash ; 4, brace. 


\ 

NouMERICAL Entoma.—1, get thy spindle and 
thy distaff ready and God will find the flax; 2, 
Abraham Lincoln ; 3, bastinado. 

Prsp Crtres.—1l, Indianapolis; 2, Charles- 
ton; 8, Richmond; 4, Boston; 5, Rochester. 

DOUBLE SQUARE WORD. 
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THE RAVAGES OF CONSUMPTION. 


In spite of all that medical science and pro- 
fessional skill has been able to do in that most 
fatal of all diseases, consumption of thelungs, 
it is steadily On the increase. The number of 
deaths from this cause, as shown by our bills 
of mortality, is simply appalling. Not long 
om in referring to this fact, Harper's Bazar 
sald: ; 

‘Pulmonary diseases have been gradually 
increasing in this country during the past few 
years, especially during the Winter months, 
which are particularly perilous to those who 
have delicate lungs. The figures are startling. 
Accordivg to the records of the Board of 
Heakh in this ony (New York), the loss of life 

consumption alone during the five years ending 

st, 1879, was $0,910 Pneumonia 

and bronchitis are also very fatal diseases, the 

former causing more than one-half as many 

deaths as consumption and the latter nearly 
one-fourth the number.”’ 

Teking the population of New York City at 
one million, and the whole number of deaths 
from consumption, pneumonia, and bronchitis 
at 86,750 in every five years, this would give 
for the United States a death-roll from these 
three kindred diseases of 1,470,000 or one- 
fifth of that number (204,000) in every single 


ear. 

| The Philadelphia . in alluding to the 
fact that forty-nine deaths by consumption had 
occurred in that city in a single week, makes 
this comment; 

‘The havoc of lung disease goes on with 
heavy count allthe yearround. Yetthe doctors 
in ir conventions have almost ceased to talk 
about phthisis, with any degree of enthusiastic re- 
search, while they give us no end of brilliant 
light upon sewerage and the deaths by bad 
drainage. Jt is a discredit to medical science that 
such well-Acfined diseases as American lungs pre- 
sent should yet be so little under control, and the 
skill of our experts should still be baffied.”* 

Another paper, in speaking of the subject, 


says: 

If any other disease prevailed to such an 
extent, we should have immediate and rigid 
investigation as to cause and remedy. at 
this is not the case in regard to lung diseases 
can only be attributed to the fact that medicai 
science appears to have exhausted itself in that 
direction, 

** And yet ft seems marvelous that, with all 
the new light which has been thrown upon 
human ailments within the past half centary, 
nothing that serves to clearly point out either 
the direct cause of the wide prevalence of a 
disease 80 almost universally fatal,or anything 
that can rightfully claim to be a remedy for it, has 
been revealed.”’ 

Here we hare presented, in a form which 
cannot fail to startle the community, two most 
serious and alarming facts connected with the 
ravages of pulmonary diseases in this country. 
1. That they have been steadily increasing for 

ars. 2. That, with all its advancement in 
skill and@‘in the knowledge of curative forces 
the medical profession does not know how to deal 
successfully with Consumption AND CANNOT CURE 
1T! 

That Consumption of the Lungs cannot be 
cured by any of the remedial agents known to 
eitherof the great schools of medicine, ar by 
the eclecticism which includes the best cura- 
tive applianees of both, is too well and sor- 
rowfully known to the hundreds of thousands 
of wasting and slowly-dying invalids, wae 
pale faces, sunken eyes, and feeble steps 
us Im-every city, town, and neighborhood. 








However hopefally these 

cling to life and deceive themselves as to 
their real condition, their nearest_and dearest 
friends know but too well that they are stead. 
fly failing and wasting and that premature 
death is as certain as if an arrow had been 
lodged in some vital organ. 

It is well understood that the oply hope for 
those who are suffering from pulmonary dis- 
eases lies in their attaining, through some 
means, a bigher degree of vitality and an in- 
creased power of nutrition. The tendency to 
a too rapid waste of tissue must be met and 
overcome by a new and larger ability to take 
and utilize the substances out of which the 
tissues are composed and the vital organg 
kept in healthy equilibrium. To gain this, 
the intelligent and conscientious pbysician, 
fully aware that but little dependence can be 
placed in medicine, advises and encourages 
his patients to use every possible hygienic ex- 
pedient for keeping up the vital forces—exer- 
cise in the open air, nutritious food, careful- 
ness in regard to any diet that may tax or en- 
feeble the digestive organs, avoidance of ex- 
posure, crowded rooms, excitement, ete. In 
a few instances this care and mem are 
suceessful in holding in check the enemy 
which bas gained a lodgment; but rarely in 
casting him out. He has intrenched himself, 
and, ever on fhe. alert and watchful, stands 
Teady to assault a weak, or half. 
guarded point ; and, sooner or later, almost 
surely succeeds in his deadly work. 

It is no fault of the Profession that it cannot 
Curethis disease. Not because #@ is ine ; 
but because in its Materia Medica Do substance 
is found in use of which the diseased system 
can be furnished with an antidote or an effect- 
ive resistant. But thisisno proof thet such 
a substance does pot exist and that Conaum 
tion must still Zo op destroying its hundreds 
pf thousands every year. The search for an 
agent that would give the vitality which is 
needed to arrest this disease and restore the 
patient to health bas been an éarnest pursuit 
with some of the ablest pliysicians in the past 
and present century ; and some form of Oxy- 
gen-administration has been with Many re- 
garded asthe means by which the ardently- 
desired end would be gained. Experiments 
in this direction have been made from time to 
time; but not until within the past few years 
have they been carried to a successfu] result, 
Satisfied that, if a new combination of Oxygen 
and Nitrogen could be made, in which the 
former substance would be in excess of what 
is found in common air, a physician who had 
been forced toabandon bis practice, in conse- 
quence of an attack of Pneumonia, was led to 
make persistent experiments, which finally 
resulted in the discovery of a new substance, 
now known as Compound Oxygen, and by the 
use of which he was himself restored to per- 
manent good health. 

It is over twelve years since this great result 
was reached—a result which has inaugurated 
a new erain the healing art. Consumption 
the Lungs stands no longer in thelist of incura 
diseases. 


The action of “‘ComPoonpr OxyGen "’ fi ar- 
resting the progress of Palmonary Conaump- 
tion has been so marked avd constant under 
the administration of this new substance that 
we are warranted in saying that, if taken in the 
early stages, eight out of every ten persons offected 
with this disease might be cured. In Consump- 
tion, as every ove is aware, the only hope for 
the patient lies in the establishment of a 
higher yital condition. Now, Compound 
Oxygen is an agent that gives ee this 
new and higher vitality, which generally be- 
comes apparent at the very beginning of its 
use, manifesting itself in an almost immediate 
increase of appetite and in a sense of life and 
bodily comfort. If the use of Oxygen is con- 
tinued, 4 ood im rtnearly always follows; 
and where the 
deeply seated acure may be confidently 


But we cannot too earnestly urge the neces- 
sity of using this Vitalizing Treatment in the 
very cement of pul ry trouble, and 
before the disease has made any serious inroads 
upon the system and reduced its power to con- 
tend witb so dangerous anenemy. Too many 
of the cases which come to us are of long 
standing and the chances for a radical and 
permanent cure are just so far remote. That 
Compound Oxygen benefits er cures so large 
a proportion of these is often as much a sur- 
prise to ourselves as Our patients. If, on the 
first well-defined symptoms of this disease, a 
resort is had to Compound Oxygen, fhe know 
from over twelve years’ experience in @ large num- 
ber of cases that its progress can be arrested; and 
we also know that, even after the disease has 
made serious inroads upon the system, it can 
be held in check in a very large percentage of 
cases, and the patient restored to a condition 
of comparative good health. 

In proof of this, we bave already Jaid before 
the public a very large number of testimonials 
from. consumptive patients, who have come 
under our treatment duiing the past twelve 
years, and who have realized in their own per- 
sons the value of Compound Oxygen in arrest- 
ing disease and giving back to the enfeetled 
life-forces their lost vitality. 

‘As bohest and conscientious physicians, we 
present this matter to the public. Being in 
possession of the Only Medicament yet known to 
exist op which any sure reliance in Pulmonary 
Diseases can be placed, we use the press as the 
best and most available means of giving to the 
world the widest possible knowledge of the 
fact. ‘To all who desire to have more definite 
iaformation and such evidence as caunot fail 
to remove all ddubt we will send proofs of re- 
sults which 4re open es the closest scrutiny 

amplest ve on. 

= — ee wish to inform themselves i 
regard to this new Treatment, we will 

free of cost, our “* Treatise on Compound Oxygen 
‘and our pamphlet, containing over fifty Une 
solicited Testimonials”; aleo “* Health and Life, 
our Quarterly Record of Cases and Cures 
under the Compound Oxygen Treatment, . 
which will be Tent, as reported by patien 





themselves, and open for verification, more 1™ - 
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Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
papgements brought on by impure bleod, when 
BCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis- 
covered, curing Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis- 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis- 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 











PISO'S CURE FOR 
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CONSUMPTION. 








INSTANTANEOUS PORTRAITS. 
949 Broadway, New York. 


CLUB 
ORDERS. 


For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 
RD 


e 

From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for everything, and 
have abundant Capital to do with. We have a 
large list of Premiums for from $6 to 
orders, including $ilver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 

us Postal for one. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTOK, MASS, — 
LAMPS 
FPANOY POTTERIES. 


Absolutely Safe. 
NO SMOKE, NO SMELL. 


Double the Light of the Ger- 
man Student Lamp. 
Prices, from $3 to $50. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. HOLLINCS & CO., 
547 Washington St., 
, Mass. 

































S.F. HAYWARD Gen’/A. 
407 Broadway oc pe 








Our new cata- 
logue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
by mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, 


FAIRBANKS’ 
STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
3il Broadway, New York. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
HAS BEEN PROVED 
The su for 












THE INDEPENDENT: 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) .............. TELE 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder) .. ......-. [Ae 
RUMFORD’S (Phosphate), when fresh. . Ate 


HANFORD’S, when fresh...........-+++4 ‘5 LT 
I oo crise snes debbegncinn 
CHARM (Alum Powder) #  ........+00++++ ee 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) # ..........++- en ey 
CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, 3% o2.).... ees 
PIONEER (San Francisco)....:......+-++- ‘a 

EN it an-cepeshbinessbaedioretnn  ___ 

pe. wheebrOs. 22.22.02): bad unaiek TD ATE 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff’s, St. Paul). ........ res 

RAI a. cn suitti svodaabnites oe 

COMGIB 50.0.5. oi ots cescctessnccceccd Ree 

SII estes: Seentvnntadohaitl a 

PT eee terprer erer PO 

HANFORD’S, when not fresh............. RAR 

a 

BULK (Powder sold loose)............5.+++ a 

RUMFORD’S, when not fresh............. 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS AS TO PURITY AND WHOLESOMENESS OF 
THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


“I have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, 
and find it composed of pure and Whabteume in ents. It is a cream of tartar powder of a 
high degree of merit and does not contain either alum or phosphates or other injurious sub- 
stances. E. G, Love, Ph.D.” 


“Tt is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely rue. =A rab? 
. A, Mort, Ph.D. 


“T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. 
I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other by vate substance, 
‘‘Henry Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 


‘“‘T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which it is com- 
posed are pure and wholsome. 8. Dana Hayes, State Assayer, Mass.” 


“ JuNE 28D, 1882.—We have made a careful analytical test of Royal ueking Powder, pur- 
chased by myself in the open market here and in the original anes A We find it to be a cream 
of tartar powder of the highest degree of strength, containing nothing but pure, wholesome, 
and useful ingredients. 





“Juan H. Wrienut, M.D., t Analytical Chemists. 
‘ALBERT MERRELL, M.D., { formerly Wright & Merrell, St. Louis. 





The Royal ae Sees received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna 
World’s Exposition, 1873 ; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876 ; at the American Institute ; and 
at State Fairs throughout the country. 


No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal endorse- 
ment from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and of Health, all over the world. 


Nore.—The above D1aGeam illustrates the comparative worth of various Bakigg Powders, 
as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. A one-pound can of 
each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in each can caleulated, the result 
being as indicated in the above diagram. This practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only 
proves what every observant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by experience: that, 
while it costs a few cents per pound more than the ordinary kinds, it is far more economical and, 
besides, affords the advantage of better work. 


A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any fair-minded person of these facts. 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of ahigher degree of strength than other 
powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value. All alum powders 
no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous. . 


FALL 
OVERCOATS AND SUITS, 


Large Stock, New Styles, Low Prices, 


DEVLIN & CO,, 


BROADWAY, CORNER WARREN STREET. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 John &t., N, Y. 


E. D. BURT & CO., sedien ap 

287 FULTON 8t., BROOKLYN, N.Y., BRANCH 1 H Preite “ igtelsionse. 
tor their Mustratea Cata- | OFFICES | 3 s; Cha 1 or 
fi 
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Burt's _ Shoes. 


SEND TO 









mail ~ des’ Dresses, Cloaks, ete. of fabrics 

an ai onion of the most ela borate styles, Ccaned-or dyed success. 

will receive | fully without nd : 

rompt at Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 

ten Curtains, Window-Shades, ers, Carpets, 

Please mention etc. cleaned or dyed. 

Tux lav the best skill and most im- 

Ene, DEFEND | ‘proved and heaving systematized anew 
every department of our business, we confidently 

ise the best results and unuseally prompt re 

turn of goods. 


Govuds received and returned by express or by mail. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. Sand 7 Johu St., N. Y. 





GRATES AND FENDERS. 
J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 30 WEST 23p ST., 
OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, erc. 
The largest manufacturers in America. 
Direct ImpoRrens OF ali xinps oF Tz. 





“Imported Art Tiles, 
from Minton's,Maw’s & Boote’s. 
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a COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. | 77=*AOES, BAINRS, Stoves ste 





94 Beckman St.,New York. 
BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


‘PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 
Wonderfal Economy in Fuel 


T 
ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 





We have no other business address. 





Littedeld Stove Company 


Manufacturers of the following célebrated 


Littletield's Parlor Furnace or Double Beater, 
Portable and Brick Furnaces, 


18 SIZES. 
The “ Fort Orange,” en Oe “Queen Anne,” “ Morn 
ing Glory,” and “ East pe lor Stoves. 


“Morning Glory,” “ Woodland,” “Eastlake,” and 

**Lotus” Cook Stoves. 

“Delavan,” Right and Left-hand Fire Bo: aeen 
Anne,” “Queen Anne X and XX,” “Li 1d,” 
and “Leland” Ranges, also the “New Morwine 
GLoRY”" Parlor Stoves, etc. 

+ The “* ” a“ 
Specialties: Tie Weks Ad fenge und “New 
Morning Glory” Parior. 

¢@~ Any information in reference to Prices and 

Terms promptly furnished on application. 

If our Stoves cannot be found in your , please 
write us direct,as we allow the , Set in 
places where we have no agent. ‘ 


UBY anv 
HALLETT 


FURNACES, 
“ SPLENDID” FIREPLACE HEATER, 
WARREN RANGE, 
HALLETT RANGE, 
~“ SPLENDID” PARLOR STOVE, 


AN 
FULLER, WARREN & CO.,, 


STEAM HEATING 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet, 


LEBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Roston, 


ICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST, N.Y, 


R. 
anges & Fire=Place Heaters, 































THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. 


Ist.—It is the Blackest Polish bined 
with s beast fuel gloss, in tho world, 
2d.—It is the Polish make 
Jet Black ee . 
34.—It is the only Polish which will 
beaatifal black polish upon Sony Wane 
4th.—Its lustre remains wntarnished 
. 24 hours on a red hot stove. 


dby E.M.BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St.,N.Y, 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor witli be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department, more valuable to those 
of own mibeoribers who feel specially interested.) 


AUTUMN LEAVES AND ART OF 
PRESERVING THEM. 


Tue month is bere in which Nature begins 
her Autumnal tinting. October completes the 
work of coloring—sometimes, by a single night 
of frost, almost spoils the picture. 

Without the ripening or ripe leaves, grasses, 
and late-blooming flowers, the up of 
golden Autumn, as seen through soft October 
haze, might not be quite perfect. 

Once struck by frost, brown and sere, the 
leaves are fit only to be drifted by winds kindly 
out of sight, or to cover the roots and seeds 
which lrold the germa of forests yet to be. 

And yet the froste are notaltogether unkind. 
They unlock the chestnut burrs; the dark bolls 
of the hickory, displaying the ivory-white nuts 
within, and tamble them down to the boys 
gathering under the trees, The acrids and the 
acids in some of the late fruits, that would not 
turn to nectar under the sun’s warmth, yield 
now, and gods an@ men may taste it, after a 
sharp frost or two, Notably, the frost-grape, 
the barberry thorn, crab, and “ wild apple ’— 
the seedlings which spring up on the edge of 
woods and along old fences. If you chance to 
come upon such a tree of fruit, when gathering 
colored leaves or hanting for game, if some- 
what heated and thirsty, this ‘‘ natural fruit,’’ 
picked up out of the cool grass and eaten, 
crisp, juicy, sparkling, and aromatic, as it is, 
will show you how well its pulp and wine have 
been prepared by sun and frost. 

But I must not delay writing of fruit. 

It is only a few years since attention was 
given to gathering and preparing foliage and 
80 forth for the adornment of the homes in 
Winter. The habit of the leaves had not been 
closely observed. It was generally thought the 
fine coloring was produced by frost. Exactly 
the coutrary. They ripen, as the apple or 
peach, and the color is a chemical vegetable 
change. Formerly they were covered with oil 
or Varnish, or pressed by heated flatirons. Now 
the process is to press them between leaves of 
a book, changing till the moisture is taken up. 

Fortunate are those who reside in sections 
where the various tree growths present this 
Fall display of rich coloring. The belated 
visitors from the cities, who remain in the 
country the last days of mellow September, see 
something of it. They will learn that in certain 
regiona thié is the most delightful portion of 
the yéar. Bomething depends, we think, on 
the kind of soil in which the trees grow, 
moisture, etc. 

Chief among the trees for fine coloring are 
the maples. Their mottled leaves of yellow, 
scarlet, green, in fifty shades on one branch, ié 
the perfection of massing and blending. The 
ash and bireh give their single colors with fine 
effect; the quivering aspen and sflver poplar, 
as they shatterthe rays of light falling on the 
colored follage, ts very effective. 

The .rock pepperidge, which always grows 
large, is like a tall plume of scarlet towering 
above the light greens and deep dark ones of 
the hemlocks and pines on the mountain's 
side. e 

The broad leaves of the sassafras are marvel- 
ous pieces of shading, running from palest 
yellow-green to deepest erimson-maroon. Su- 
mac, seed-tuft and ite brilliant line of scarlet 
leaves, when seen, a5 they usually are, against 
av old lichened rail fence or stone wall, are 
very striking objecta. 

There {s also a climbing vine, much like the 
Virgihia creeper, which finds the rocky spots 
amid-field and seems ablaze thereon. 

And then there are the deep, rich bronzes of 
the oaks, hickories, and chestnuts. When these 
are all ripeved, not frosted, there is offered to 
the eye and hand am aggregate of color and 
form v deautifal and which is becoming 
more more appreciated by the lovers of 
Nature. All that is needed is the artistic eye 
and finger skill to select leaves, grasses, and 
other @rewths whieh are to live and bloom 
right om through the Winter time in the home ; 
and almost every lady is enough gifted for this 
work. As background, the ferns and running 
pines seem purposely made, and are found, 
generally, where the finest leaves aré procured. 
It is mot generally noticed that we have num- 
bers of pretty grasses in which to set these gems 
of colo, Thére 18 the gossamer, the purple, 
striped, and tiger grass. 

Amd these must not be forgotten—our mai- 
dentiair ferns and wild clematis. The fine, 
longy jet-tilack stems of that fern always sug- 
gest the Badian’s shining hair. 

Thelen. .tis in Summer time appeared like a 
snow-covered evergreen. Now it is beautiful 
with @owny tufts of silk; if poesible, more 
attractive than before. 
this over, { perceive I have not ‘ 


pout 








ou the fern family. Of all gracetuy, 
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forms and dglicate these ate, to myeye, nearest 
perfection. © Spiritual they may be regarded 
fee a rarer as 


of these are found, 

There are a number of late-blooming wit 
flowers, which have is@iem little sap, that hold. 
their colors well when } the leaves. 
Wild asters, fringed gentian, golden-rod, field 
daisies, and white bal among them. 

The walls, curtains, pictures;an@ auentelsot» 
some of the homes into which we have. looked | 
show how far already the beautiful things left 
behind by the departing Summer and Aatamn | 


have been gathered up by persons @itasteand} 


skill, and thus made to perpetuate the beauty 
that otherwise would have been lost. — . 

Some person skilled in the art of presePving 
the “‘ Autumnal Tints,” who would preparsiay) 
manual for the use of those who desire to store ; 
away in this manner so much of the glory of 
the passing year as they can do, would confer 
a favor on many persons of taste. P. W. 





FERTILIZING MOSS. 


By this name am article is offered in New 
York to take the place of soil in raising plants. 
It is of foreign introduction, the socalled dis- 
coverer of it being Alfred Dumesnfl, a French 
scientific horticulturist. It is claimed that 
“this wonderful discovery, by which plants 
may be cultivated without earth, or with earth 
in combination with the moss, bids fair to com- 
pletely revolutionize’ present methods in the 
house culture of flowers.’”” A great variety of 
plants, it is said, have been experimented upon 
in this way, and even vegetables raised from 
the seed to maturity. In tbe language of the 
parties offering, ‘‘any and all plants may be 
cultivated entirely without earth and under 
the most favorable possible conditions for 
growing, flowering, or bearing fruit. Their 
vitality is increased, their blossom and flower 
become richer and fuller, and their hardiness is 
augmented.”” Something of an air of mystery 
surrounds the announcement of this new 
vehicle of vegetable nutrition and this mystery 
does not wholly disappear after reading the 
publication relating to it. From the French 
horticultural journals it appears, as we supposed 
it would on first hearing of it, that the ‘‘fer- 
tilizing moss” fs sphagnum mixed with some 
artificial fertilizer. The use of sphagnum or 
swamp moss for potting bulbs for blooming, 
instead of sofl, is well known, also its value for 
rooting cuttings; but no extensive employment 
of it for the general culture of plants has been 
made, and, unquestionably, M. Dumesnil is 
entitled to all the credit that attaches to it. 
The journals of Paris and Rouen, whose atten- 
tion has been called to it, speak well of the 
method. The Revue Horticole, an undoubted, 
reliable authority, in one of its May issues, re- 
ferring to it, says: ‘‘ Attention is called to this 
subject and special cultures are made im moss. 
It is true we speak of fertilizing it with special 
manures. Besides being nutritive, moss has 
also the great advantage of allowing the air to 
reach ite rooteia considerable quantity, This 
agent, which containg nearly all the necessary 
elements to the development of planta, is indis- 
pensable to the proper discharge of their 
organic functions, Further, moss possesses a 
conservative property, due, very probably, to 
the condition that results from allowing a great 
quantity of air to reach the roots, since these 
roots are never overcharged with humidity.” 

In the last issué of the same, journal appears 
an account by a correspondent (Mellet, pere) 
of experiments ig Gultiyating plants in pure 
moas. Last August he set strawberry plants in 
moss, and they succeeded better than in the 
open ground, With this satisfactory result 
before ‘hifi, “he tried” some ariémones. They 
bloomed later than those in the ground, but 
they were more beautiful. The last Spring 
(1882) he tried melons, verbenas, beans, peas, 
petunias, pansies, and other plants, placing 
some of each kind at the same time in soil and 
in moss. “I am able to state,” he remarks, 
“‘that the greater part of them did quite well, 
while othera accommodate themselves only im- 
perfectly to this mode of cultivation.” His con- 
clusion from his experiments is that “ this 
method of culture, intelligently practiced, will 
render great service to horticulture.”’ 

In relation to these statements the Revue 
remarks: “*The experiences just stated in 
demonstrating that very many, plants can be 
cultivated in moss prove, also, that, contrary 
to that which has been advanced, it is not 
indispensable that, it should have been pre 
pared. In so stating, we do not wish to say 
that in adding certain appropriate fertilizers to 
the moss the results would not be better.’’ It 
is quite possible that this mode of raising some 
kinds of plants may possess advantages over 
the common one, and any positive knowledge 
in relation to jt that we may receive will be 
with pleasure laid before our readers. In the 

meantime, with the suggestions here advanced, 
tome who have access to sphagnum may and 








{ Novembei 2, 1882, 





probably will make some intelligent trials 
with moss culture, that will, in due time, be 
reported to us, to appear in our pages, In such 
experiments it is best to note carefully the 
effect of the different fertilizers employed.— 
Vick’s Monthly. 


MILE AS FOOD FOR FOWLS. 


Fow1s may be kept with great profit in con- 
finement, if judiciously fed. Their diet must be 
‘Waried and changed often. When milk forms 

»portion of their daily rations, as well as vege- 
p Sables, the fowls will always be found to be 

Going ‘mtich better than when at large, with 
$604 or none at all. Skimmed milk in 
any form is relished and the fowls prefer it for 
drink before anything else; but when it is 
Couguiated it is food and drink at the same 
time and@is greatly relished. During the hot 
months the fowls will almost subsist and lay on 
ft alone. Since some kind of animal food is 
| ahaotntely necessary for the good of the fowls 
when 'imconfinement, milk answers well, and 
also. does. well in place of green food, when that 
cannot be given with regularity. For young, 
growing fowls it is the very best of food, mak- 
ing bomeand muscle. 

It is not suitable for ducks to paddle in, nor 
should common fowls be allowed to get into it 
and soil it. In feeding milk to young fowls in 
hot weather, some judgment is necessary in re- 
gard to its acidity. If too sour, it causes indi- 
gestion and does more damage than good. It 
does no harm to be acid ; but there is a degree 
beyond which it is not safe to put into the 
stomach of fowl or human being. The milk 
should not be so much curdled that the whey 
has separated; but should come from the 
dairy room in that state which exactly corre- 
sponds to the consistency of a perfect custard. 
Then it is wholesome and forms an excellent 
diet for fowls in confinement. 

With milk diet the birds can dispense with 
their animal food, and, indeed, I think itis 
better for them than meat. Itis not so forcing, 
but forms a steady, thriving diet for laying 
hens. Corn is the staple grain and must be 
furnished in quantities necessary and accord 
ing to the amount of smaller grain furnished. 
During the moulting season there is no food so 
good as whole wheat, given once each day, in 
quantity that they will consume at once. Fowls 
should be fed regularly. I give corn twice each 
day, morning and afternoon, *and the other 
food between, as time and convenience permit. 
Ido not neglect the fowls for any length of 
time. In that case I should, surely, miss the 
regular supply of fresh eggs, which is the main 
objectin keeping fowls. 

In no case permit the fowls to become poor 
or even thin in flesh. A poor hen will not Jay ; 
neither will one that is overburdened with fat 


produce any eggs. With some breeds this diffi- 
culty is to be contended with, but seldom with 
the small ones. Only with the large, heavy 
Asiatics is caution necessery. They are in 
habit slow and indolent, prone to fatten when 
full wn. For egg production those breeds 


should have a of Leghorn blood, when 
they make wis for the use of the 
common poultry-keeper. Where milk cannot 


be had, scrap-cake is found to answer a very 
good purpose, moistened and thickened wit 
meal of some description. Wheat bran, moist- 
ened with water, madeé thin, but not thin 
enough for the eT ae to run, is also 
relished. Bofled potatoes, choppedand mingled 
with salt and ase, are good food for con- 
fined fowls. This diet may be given warm in 
cold weather. onions should be 
added twice in a week atid serve as a substitute 
for green food.—Coumtry Gentleman, 





PRESERVING. EGGS, 


ApovuT @ year ago Il put down a quantity of 
freteheggein various ways for the purpose of 
testing the merits of each particular method. 
Thelime and salt. mixture,, consisting of one 
pint of lime, newly slaked, and one pound of 
salt, well stirred with a ten-quart pail of water, 
kept the eggs very well for six months, when 
the whites began to become clouded and the 
yolks dark and too tough to beat up. | The 
mixture of beeswax, melted with twice as much 
olive oil, smeared, while warm, over a 
the eggs well for a year and some of 
yet unused, are good. Those 
were thus prepared and packed in 
lime kept better than others packed in oats. 
The latter tasted 
which seemed to be : 

The eggs covered with mel 


bottom, kept better, ‘thers, pocked 

salt or in plaster. * then 

acquainted with a German preparation of salt, 
saltpeter, and borax, which, however, 
ed in I have some 


America. eggs sus 
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considerably of the rancid oil 


the best of all, and those ot thon thetote : 
down in weak brine, in whieh they sap 
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THE FLOWER CITY FURORE.~ 


THE COMMOTION CAUSED BY THE 
STATEMENT OF A PHYSICIAN. 





AN unusual article from the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Democrat and Chronicle was published in 
this paper recently and has been the subject of 
much conversation, both in professional circles 
and on the street. Apparently it caused more 
commotion in Rochester, asthe following from 
the same paper shows: 


Dr. J. B, Henion, who is well known notonly 
in Rochester, but in nearly every part of 
America, sent an extended article to this 
paper a few days since, which was duly pub- 
lished, detailing bis remarkable experience 
and rescue from what seemed to be certain 
death. It would be impossible to enumerate 
the personal inquiries which have been made 
at-our Office as to the validity of the article; 
but they-Have Deen so numerous that further 
inyestigation of the subject was deemed an 
editorial necessity. 

With this end in view, a representative of 
this paper called on Dr. Henion, at his resi- 
dence on St. Paul Street, when the following 
interview occurred : ** That article of yours, 
Doctor, bas created quite a whirlwind. Are 
the statements about the terrible condition 
you were in and the way you were rescued 
sucb as you can sustain ?”’ 

“Every one of them and many additional 
ones. \ Few people ever get- so near the grave 
asI did and then return, and I am sot sur- 
prised that the public think it marvelous. It 
was marvelous.’ 

“ How iu the world did you, a physician, 
come to be brought so low ?”’ : 

“ By neglecting the first and most simple 
symptoms. 1 did not think I was sick. It 
is trae f had frequent headaches; felt tired 
most of the time; could eat nothing one day 
and was ravenousthe next ; felt dull, indefinite 
pains, and my stomach was out of order ; but I 
did not think it meant anything serious.” 

“ But have these common ailments anything 
to do with the fearful Brizht’s Disease which 
took so firm a hold on you?” 

* Anything? Why, they are the sure indica- 
tions of the first stages of that dreadful 
malady. The fact is, few ple know or 
realize what ails them, and I am sorry to say 
that too few physicians do either.” 

“That is a strange statement, Doctor.” 

“Butitisa true one. The medical profes- 
sion have been treating symptoms, instead of 
diseases, for years, and it is high time it ceased. 
We doctors have been clipping off the twigs, 
when we should strike atthe root. The symp- 
toms I have just mentioned or any unueual 
action or irritation of the water channels in- 
dicate the approach of Bright's Disease, even 
more than a cough announces the coming of 
consumption. We do not treat the cough, 
but try to help the lungs. We should not 
waste our time trying to relieve the headacte, 
stomach, pains about the body, or other symp- 
toms; but go directly to the kidneys, the 
source of most of these ailments.”’ 

“This, then, is what you meant when- you 
said that more than one-half the deaths which 
oceur arise from Bright’s Disease, Is it, Doc- 
tor?” 

“Precisely. Thousands of so-called dis- 
eases are torturing people to-day, when in 
reality it is Bright’s Disease in some one of its 
many forms. It is a Hydra-headed! monster, 
and the slightest symptoms should strike ter- 
ror to every one who has them. I can look 
back and recall-hundreds of deaths which 
physicians declared at the time Were caused 
by paralysis, apoplexy, heart disease, pneu- 
monia, malaria fever, and other common com- 
plaints which I see now were caused by Briglit’s 
Disease, - 

“* And did all these cases have simple symp- 
toms at first ?’’ 

“Every ove of them, and might have been 
cured, as I was, by the timely use of the same 
remedy—Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure. -I am getting my eyes thoroughly 
opened in this matter, and think I am help- 
ing others to see the facts and their possible 
danger also. Why, there are no end of truths 
bearing.on this subject. If you want to know 
more about it, go and see Mr. Warner himself. 
He was sick the same as I, and is the 
healthiest maD in Rochester to-day. He has 
made a study of this subject and can give you 
more facts thanican. Go, too, and see Dr. 
Lattimore, the chemis!, at the University. If 
you want facts, there are any quantity of them 
showing the alarming increase of Bright’s Dis- 
ease, its simple and deceptive symptoms, and 
that there is but one way by which it can be 


escaped. 

Fully satisfied of the truth and force of the 
Doctor’s words, the reporter bade him good 
day and called on Mr. Warner, at his estab- 
lishment, on Exchange Street. At first Mr. 
Warner was inclined to be reticent ; but. learn- 
ing that the information desired was about the 
alarming ‘imerease © ghi’s Disease, his 
manver cbanged instantly and he spoke very 
earnestly : 

“Tt is trae that Bright’s Disease has in- 
creased wonderfully, and we find, by reliable 
statistics, that in the past ten years its growth 
bas been 250 percent. Look at the prominent 
men it has carried off : Everett, Sumner, Chase, 
Wilson, Carpenter, Bishop Haven, and others. 
This is terrible and shows a greater growih 
than ane any (yw peeve. cones. It 
shoul Plain to every at something 
must be done to check thie Increase or there is 
po knowing where it may end.” 

“*Do you think many people are afflicted 
with it to-day who do not realize it, Mr. 
Warner?” 

‘“Hundreds of thousands. I have a striking 
example of this trath which has just come to 
my notice. A prominent professor in a New 
Orleans medical college was oe ae 

class on the oun of Brahe % 
m 








alysis and was showing the students 
e indications of this terrible malad 
contrast between 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS, 
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LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
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D. Langell’s Asthma and Catarrh Remedy. 


Mrs. W, T. Brown, Monroe, Texas, writes : 
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I wilt show~you how tt appears in a state ot |“ RTHWE bd 
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We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tur INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch. Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “Tue INDEPENDENT”? 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 


quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50, A cut of tire File or Binder is 
given below : 
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to the expiration, s6 that no loss of nuriibers may 
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THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
reinitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the -—_ or second week after the money 
is received. But » postage stamp is received 
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Orner fisst-clasa publications and, period- 
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jn copnéction with Tog InpEPenpDent, aud 
| persons desiring any.aueh will find it to their 
advantage toeend their sobscriptions through 
this offite. 
|| We wilhdurnish, apom appligaiion, a list of 


puch publications and clubbing rates of same. 
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~ "Prade Marks 
ON SOLID SILVER WARE, | 


There is no branch of industry, exoept the manu- 
facture of Silver Ware, where the maker's name is 
not used by the merchant as s sure guaranty for 
ood quailty of the merchandise bearing the mark, 





as the maker is the only one that can absoluicly | 


guarantee the quality of the goods, and as that's the 
important use of any stamp used on silver ware. 
purchasers will do well to look for the Trade 
Mark of the maker, in addition to the name of the 
dealer ; and, if that mark should be the 

which is the trade mark of the Gorusa™ a 
MawuFAcTURING Co., it can be relied upon as repre- 
senting English Sterling 92 5 fine, as no 
ether quality is used by '/1000 this firm. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union Square. 
For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8 


FASHICUABLE CLOTHING 
MEN, YOUTH, AND BOYS. 


RELIABLE GOODS AT LOW PRICES. 


JOHN PARET & C0., 


403 and 404 Falten Street. cor. Gallatin 
Piace, Breoeklys. 


J. E. STANTON, Manager. 











WHEELER’S 


WoOoD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu 
ral, and perfect finish to hard wood 
BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT. 
Very duratile and economical. One gallon, when 
thinned, produces two gallons of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New Yerk. 


~ WHITE AND DECORATED - 


French China and English Porcelain , 


AT LOW PRICES. 
Fine White French China Dinuer Sets, 149 pleces.600 $8 
Fine White French China Tea Sets. 
Fine Gold-band French China T Tea dete. 44 pieces. H+ 
Richly-Decorated Fr’h Cope ee. Seta, 44 ph pieces. 12 
Chamber eons. 11 pieces, Ld 3 8 
White E h Porcelain Dinner resets, 100 pieces. i 
Bilver-pia i Dinner Knives oe, pet ot 
LSO_ ALL HOUSEFLU NisHING Goons. 
TuUlustrated ‘Catalogue and t mailed free on 
application. Estimates lee 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York Ct 
Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer, free of y tem 
Sent ©. 0. D. or P.O. Money Order. 


The King of the Body is the brain; the 
stomach its Inain support ; the nerves its messen- 
gers; the bowels, the kidneys, and the pores its 
safeguards. 
among the attaches of the regal “organ, and, to 
bring them back to their duty, there is nothing 
like the regulating, purilyivg, invigorating, cool- 
ng operation of TaARRant’s SELTZER APERIENT. 
povates the system and restores to health 
B body and the mind. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
vy 18-karat gold cases 
















Indigestion creates a violent revolt 
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J. H. JOHNSTON, 160 Bowery, 
Headquarters for the purchase and sale of i 
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MIDDLETOWN PLATE o., 


Middletown, Conn. 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. | 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
vow READY. 
Salesroom, 13 John S8t., New York. 


FSTERBROOK °"SEks —<amse 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Popular Nos. 14, 048, 130, 388, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N.J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 26 John St., New York. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the: Table: 


pert of the country. on 




















ARTICLES ES APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 





To avoid the difficulty heretofore 
experienced in securing harmony 
in material and color combi- 
nation, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have provided various qualities 
of plain colored goods, matching 
exactly im weave and cotor their 
immense variety of Special Novel- 
ties. 

Their showing of Ottoman, Gros 
d’ecosse, Armure, Gros Grain, and 
other new weaves in SILKS and 
SATINS this season cannot be 
surpassed in any country for 
magnitude, variety, and taste. 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway, corner 11th Street, 





TRE WORLD'S STARCH POLISE, 


The Only Perfect Starch Polish Known. 





St., Bostox, Mase, 


T. G. SELLEW, 


5 dene pemmemer “28 New York. 
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“JAPANESE.” > 
PATENTED. 


4v Chambers St., New York. 


Factories, Watérbury, Conn. 





HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
MANCFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILYER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES. ETC. 


‘daLNaLVd 
cc ISANVAVE 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE REMINGTON BREECH-LOADING GUN. 





'  Decarbonized Steel Barrel, 28, 29, and 32 inches. Weight, 64 Iba. 
Bore, No. 00 Gauge, No, 2Model. Uses Brass or Paper Shells. Center-fire, 


ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & CO., 77 Chambers Street, Ni. Y. 







Simple, Safe, Effective, 
Price $10. 


Reference— The Witress. Every 
Son Warranted. ‘“ 








Island of Noxos, in that Archipelago. 


supposed to be steel dust. 


Amone the rarest of natural substances, and one of those least known to the general public, is Emery. This mineral is said to 
have been named after the little Island of Emeri, In the Grecian Archipelago, and for many years the chief source of supply was the 


How the wonderful properties of Emery were discovered is a mystery ; but, as by far the most 
important source of supply is near the ancient Ephesus, it is probable that the artificers in. metal, for which that city was famed, 


discovered at an early day its value as a grinding material. To the general public, and especially to the youthful and female part, Emery 
has been principally known as a substance to be enclosed in red strawberry cushions, for sharpening needles, and by that public it has bees 
The invention and widespread use of the Solid Emery Wheel has now made this rare material better known. - 
Ewery, in its natural state, is a rock, found in bowlders of moderate size, and often imported into the United States as ballast on the ships 
bringing dried fruits, ete., to this country. Here it is crushed, ground, washed, and finally sifted, and then sold in kegs of about 850 
pounds each, in degrees of fineness varying from fine flour to split peas. This Emery, when compounded with cohesive substances and 
shaped by heat and hydraulic pressure, is formed into a Solid Emery Wheel, whose marvelous cutting powers are due to its great speed 
(about a mile a minute for a point on the surface) and to the hardness and angularity of its grains. 
impure Sapphire and only second in hardness to the Diamond. A strong light and strong magnifying glass will reveal the clear blue 
Sapphire even when the wheel is finished. Most celebrated among all solid wheels is The Tanite Emery Wheel, made by THE 
TANITE COMPANY. of Stroudsburg, Monroe Co., Pa., who have long been known as the pioneers in the business and who 


have sold their goods to all lands and to nearly all the governments of all lands. Those who want further particulars regarding these 
wonderful labor-saving tools should address that Company and secure their Illustrated Catalogue. 


This Emery is, in reality, only an 
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